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1 rhe > ber, & 9 our r Enemies 


_ Rated: and explained. 


Prev before the Umvn neter Bs 
028 e 1733. 


Marrusw V. verſe 44. 


Bur I 1 unto you, love your Enemies, 255 8 
them that curſe you, do Good to them that 
hate you, and pray for them which deſpite- 


IF ue you and e Me 


: HERE is an en Connex- Szxm. I, 
ion between Malice and Unhappi- -- 
=*- neſs: And it is an obvious Remark; 
chat the moſt malevolent Being in the Uni- 
verſe is the moſt unhappy and accurſed Spirit 


in it, whoſe Temper reſembles that Blackneſs 
/ Darkneſs, to which he is reſerved; As on 
the other Hand the great Being, who is in- 
finitely good and an Tnerhauſtible Fountain 
of Bleſfings to all his Creatures, is infinitely 
| happy and b/efed in himſelf for evermore. 


Yor. I. B . 


: 


The Dizty of bvilg dur Enemits 


Szxne. I. That we might, in ſome Degree, reſemble 
REY God in Goodneſs, our Saviour virtually en- 


joins an univerſal Benevolence, by enjoin- 
ing even the Love of our Enemies ; a Love 
not dead and unperforming, but ſach as ex- 
erts itſelf in the moſt proper and ſignificant 
Expreſſions, as ſpeaking well of them, pray- 
ing for them, and doing Good to them. In 
Oppoſition. to the narrow Notions of tlie 
Scribes, who taught the People, without 
any Authority from the Old Teſtament for 


teaching them fo, that they were permitted 


to hate their Enemies; he recommends a 
prevailing, habitual, and unmaxed Sweetneſs 
of Temper, without the leaſt Gall of Bit- 
terneſs in our Compoſition againſt any Man; 

that Sweetneſs of Temper, which, if it 


does not give a Man ſuch a ſbining and 
glaring Figure, as ſome other Accompliſh- 


ments do; yet conſtitutes the moſt lovely, 
beautiful, and agreeable Character, and = 
gains unenvied Praiſe,  _ 


TROVE Comment on his Wen will be, 


1. To 8 the ads Extent of ) 


the Duty enjoined, viz. The Love of our 
Enemies. 


II. To. thew the Reaſonablench wy it, f 
III. The 


% 


| "Plated un explained. * 
III. The Practicableneſs of it. Sxxst. I. 
IV. To ſubjoin ſome Conſiderations 

"ny enable us to reduce it to Practice. 


. 


: a 
nd 


I. Then, I am to ate the Nature and 
Extent of this Precept. 

There are two Kinds of Love W Wwe 
muſt diſtinguiſh here, the Love of Appro- 
bation or Eſteem ; and the Love of Bene vo- 
lence or Good-will. Now it may be im- 

_ poſſible ſometimes to pay the former Kind 
of Love, in any great Degree, to our Ene- 
my, as when his Vices far over-balance his 
Virtues: We cannot love, with any con- 

ſiderable Degree of Approbation and Com- 
placency, him, who does not appear, upon 
the whole, lovely to our Underſtanding. 
However, as human Nature, though dege- 

f nerated, is ſtill in ſome Meaſure amiable, as 

> | no body is completely wicked, as Men are 

a ; generally of a mixed Character; leſs _ # | 

I of Goodneſs may entitle Him at leaſt to a 

I les Degree of our Eſteem and Good-liking. 

But ſhould it be granted, that we could 

not regard an immoral Enemy with any 

Love of Approbation; yet ſtill this would not 

excuſe us from ſhewing a Love of Benevo- 
Hence and Good-will to him. A Parent, for 
"DB z _ Inſtance 


we” go' a 7 Or” = 0 8-6 


_— T7; w® 


5 + | + | — 
* Senn. I. Inſtance, is far from approving a Child who 
3 >= js ſtubborn, diſpbedient, and immoral; yet 

| ſill his Love of Benevolence and Good-will 
| | ſhall continue in all its Force and Efficacy: 
And it is this Kind of Love which the gerip- 
ture ſeems to require from us; if our Ene> 

my bunger, we are 10 feed bim; if be thirſt, 
1 e are to give him Drink: The Love of 
[4 | Approbation and the Love of Benevolence are 
1 5 then very diſtinct in their own Nature. Our 
21 8 Saviour, at the ſame time that he expreſſ- 
1 ec his Diſapprobation and Diſlike of jeru- 
Fj alem for „ning the Prophets ; yet exem- 
1 plified a very benevolent and compaſſionate, | 
|| - Regard for it: For he wept over it. 
|| Even Reſentment does not exclude Be- 
1 neyolence, and we are very often angry at 
|| a Perſon for committing a Fault, even be. 
j cauſe, we love him. We may then reſent. 
_ any. injurious; Behaviour; provided our 

21S | Reſentment does not deſtroy our Good-will 
|| 5 and Affection, and end in Malice. 

| : | And as our Saviour loved and compaſ- 
ſionated the Jews, though he abhorxed their 
Hi ungenerous Treatment of Himſelf and the 
Prophets; ſo we ought, with the ſame God- 
bi like Generoſity of Soul, to love the Man at 
11 | e Bs, that we de his Vices; Joſt. 


: 
« 74 [ ; * * 2 1 
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0 as we may have an affectionate Regard Fr Sew 1 
t. | a Perfon * lies ill, but have an Averſion © 
1 to the Diſeaſe he labourb under. 


Natal and explained. 


As to the Extent and Degree of this Dt. 
ty, the Scripture no Where enjoins an un- 
diſtinguiſhing Beneficence to Men whether 
friendly or injurious. We are to 4 Cd 
all, but more eſpecially to ſome, according 
e to their different Merits, , Circumſtances; ? an 
r | Relation to us. Vet it is, I think, our Buty | 
1 to prefer Compaſſion to an Enemy, before 4 
Matter of mere Generofity to a Friend; whe! 
we cannot exerciſe both together. 
Meaning is this: When we can, conſiſtently 
7 with the public Good and our own, reſcue 
— an Enemy from the very Brink of Ruin and 
t | extreme Miſery by the ſame Sum of Money, 
| which would 42 make a flender Addition 

to the Happineſs of a Friend, as having al- 
ready an eafy or perhaps an imple Fortune; 
in ſuch a Caſe, we ought to ſacrifice the 
mere Cnveniency of the latter ta the preſſing 
Neceſſities of the former: And that for this 
plain Reaſon, becauſe we ought to do the 
moſt Good we can. Now by ſingling out 
Men of Fe ortune, whatever Relations may 
endear them to us, as the Objects of our 
Fa avonr, we contribute little ar nothing to 


B 3 | their 


Fo. A . _ ? 
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1 6 The Duty of loving our Enemies 
} Senn. I. their real Enjoyments, but by being, what 
+ Godis in a higher Degree, the Helper of the 
Friendliſ and Forlorn, we make the Heart 
of one; that was ready to periſh, ſong. for Toy. 
In the former Caſe our Bounty is like a 
.. = Shower to the Ocean; in the latter it is like 
1 a2 Shower to dry and thirſty Ground. This 
| is a very important Rule, viz. that the ex- 
treme Neceſſity of even our Enemies, much 
| of more of other Perſons, is to take place of 
| k | the mere Conveniency of Friends and Re- 
11 lations, and that we ought rather to re- 
lieve the Diſtreſſed than to promote the 
Happineſs of the Eaſy; however the Prac- 
tice of it be diſregarded by the World. 
But to proceed; the Scripture does not 
require any Acts of Kindneſs to our Enemy, 
which are confeſſedly prejudicial to our on 
Intereſts: For we are not to love our Neigh- 
bour better than ourſelves. It no where lays 
us open and defenceleſs to the injurious Aſ- 
 faultsof our Enemy: For that would be to 
give the worſt a continual Advantage over 
the beſt. It forbids indeed all Deſire of 
Il private Revenge; but does not prohibit Acts 
| 8 ol public Juſtice, and an Aſſertion of our 
important Rights againſt the Invaders of 
h Em.” We © may proſecute an Adverſary, 


not 
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ee and explained. 


not indeed togratify theenvenom'd Rancour Sen, J, 
of our Heart; but with a View to the Re- 


paration of our own Wrongs and the pub- 
lic Good. The Law and the Goſpel are 
very conſiſtent, and we cannot with any 
Propriety be ſaid to endeavour to return an 


. Injury, when we ſtrive to recover a Loſs or 
Damage. Turn the other Cheek to him that 
fmites thee, give thy Cloak to him that took 


thy Coat, are to be underſtood with the 


_ Allowances, which are made for proverbial 
Expreſſions, and concerning tolerable Injus 


ries ; and the Senſe is: Rather run the 


Riſque of ſuffering a ſecond Loſs or Affront 
of a lighter Nature; than, by attempting 


to revenge the jir/? and rigorouſly inſiſting 
upon every petty Right, ruffle your Spirits, 
ſacrifice the Evenneſs and Compoſure of 
your Mind, and loſe the moſt amiable Spi- 
rit of Charity, the a Loſs and moſt fa- 
tal to your Happineſs of any, that you can 
ſuſtain ; it being better to receive than to 
give any ill Treatment, as it is better to 
give than to receive Favours. A Man of 
a true Chriſtian Spirit of the two would 
chuſe rather to ſuffer, that to do a hard 
— and rather to do, than e a 


1 Our 


mY 


8 
der . 


Me Duty of loving. our Enemies 
Our Mercy to our Enemies muſt not be 
” ſo far extended, as to expoſe. us to the 
Mercy of our Enemies: Only we are rather 
to put up a Higbrer Offence and recede a 
little from our Right; than by the Proſe- 
cution of it very probably draw upon our- | 
ſelves a very confiderable Injury, and beſides 
endanger the Peace of our. Minds, And in 
Matters of greater Offence, we mult ſtrive 
to redreſs our Wrongs, by thoſe calm and 
ſedate Methods, which cool Reaſon ſug- 
geſts; and not by any Acts of n 


Outrage, and Inſult. | 


II. Having: thus tated * Nature and 
Extent of this Duty, I proceed ads iq : 
thew the Reaſonableneſs of it. 

Firſt, the great Law of Naturel is an uni» 


5 verfal, active Benevolence to the whole 
Body of rational Beings, as far as the Sphere 


of our Power extends. We were all ſent 


into the World to promote one another 's 
Happineſs, as being all Children of the ſame 
Father, Our Father which is in Heaven. 
What Moſes faid to the contending Iſrael- 
ites, is applicable to all Mankind; Why do 


pe wrong one another fince ye are Brethren ? 


And as no Injuries can take away or can- 


 » oftgted and W 9 
7 unc Relation which we Sem. I. 
bear-to « 2\ 


ſo neither can am Injuries take away or 
cancel our Obligation to the Duty of Love, 


which reſults from that Relation, to every 


one of them; It is founded upon Reaſons, 
which continue the ſame mech. eg 
er ener. 
For, do we de Good to our neareſt and 
deareſt Relations any, becauſe they are de- 
ſerving? Do we not think ourſelves obliged 
_ to ſerve them merely, becauſe they are Re. 
lations ? Yes undoubtedly. It appears then 
that the Relation, which we have to a Per. 
ſon, not his Worth only, is the Foundation 
of Benevolence. Now we bear a Relation 
(though not ſo ſtrict and endearing a one) 
to a Neighbour, a Fellow-Creature, or Fel- 
28 as well as to a Parent or Son: 
And if we are obliged to promote the Hap- 
pineſs of our Kindred, notwithſtanding 
their Unworthineſs, merely upon the rd 
count of the Relation which they bear to 
us; the Relation, in which we ſtand to all 
Mankind, will infer an Obligation to con- 
ſult their Good likewiſe in a leſs Degree, in 
Proportion as the Relation is more diſtant. 
n a Word, this e is always a ſtrong 
SEF {30 view) | Reaſon 


gone of our Fellow Creatures 
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40 The Duty of bving nity Mane 


Sex. I. Reaſon for doing Good, when there is fle 
an — Reaſon to ſuperſede or ſet it aſide. 
If all Benevolence be ſo great a Virtue, 
our Virtue muſt ariſe higher in Proportion 
ws Ny to our Benevolence, and conſequently we 
—_ exemplify the ſtrongeſt and moſt powerful 
* Virtue, when we ſhew the ſtrongeſt Bene- 
| volence : But that Benevolence muſt be the 
LE.” ſtrongeſt, which can bear up and exert itſelf 
4 under the Weight and Preſſure of thoſe In- 
EY er with which our Enemies may load 
This Way of arguing ſeems to be con- 
ermed by the Words of our Saviour, V. ye 
love them which love you, what Reward have 
you? Do not even the Publicans the fame ? 
And if ye ſalute your Brethren only, what do 
ye more than others ? This is no more than 
what 1s ordinarily done: To be ind to ſuch 
Perſons, 1s, ſtrictly ſpeaking, to be juſt to 
them: It is rather diſcharging a Debt of 
Gratitude, than doing a Favour. But when 
we do Good to them that have aggrieved 
and uſed us ill, this is chiefly Praiſe-worthy 
and acceptable to God. The Love of our 
Enemies therefore, when under due Regula- 
tions, when it does not impower or animate 
them to do more Diſſervices, muſt evidence 
an uncommon Energy of Soul and an un- 
ulual Superiority of Virtue. The 


. lated and explained, 11 
The Man, who is puſhed on ina too deep Sex wa. I. 
2 a Sepkibility of Injuries to make Reprizals, 
ſhews by his Uneaſineſs, that his Happineſs 

lies at his Adverſary's Mercy; and that it 

; is in every body's Power, who has the In- 

clination, to diſturb his precarious Repoſe: 

But he, who, through a firm, reſolved, un- 
conquerable Pr inciple of Goodneſs, returns 
Good for Evil, is always ſuperior to his 
Enemy; his Superior in Benevolence and 

|  Good-will, that very Excellency, which is 

| as much the very Loyelineſs and Beauty of 

5 the Soul; as Juſtneſs of Proportion and an 

. agreeable Mixture of Colours canſUtute 

1 the Beauty of the Body. 

j And this may ſerve to ſhew, that hows 

1 | ever forward Perſons of the firſt Diſtinction 

L in civil and military Offices may be to en- 

1 groſs to themſelves the Character of Hero- 

f iſm or any uncommon Degree of Virtue; 

Aan in a private Capacity may be as truly 

4 a Hero in Virtue, as they can be in a larger 

y and more public Sphere of Action. The 

r meaneſt Mechanic, who employs his Love 


1 and Gratitude, the beſt of his Affections, 
e upon God, the beſt of Beings; who has a 
e particular Regard and Efteem for the virtuous 


- F a Compaſſion for the Difreſed, and 3 
1-5: ed 


The Du Ar bg u- Buemi 


Pran. I. fixed and extetiſtve Good. ill for all; who 
9 


Undeitunting between Neighbour, 


vation of Soul, breaking 
ſpondlent Actions; than he who conquers 


as thoſe heavenly Lights, which, by being 7 


| miſtead of triumphing over his r 


des to ſubdue his greuteſt Enemy of 
his unruly Paſſion ; who promotes yo 


poſes and adjuſts Differences, does Fees 
do an injured Character, allARt of Cha- 


vity to diſtreſſed Worth; who cheriſhes his 
Friends, forgives his Enemies, and _ 
ferves them in any preſſing Exigency.; who 
abhors Vice, and -pities the vicious Person! ; 
ſuch a Man, however low in Station, las 

ions to the Title of Heroiſm, as 
Herviſm impliesacertain Noblencſand Ele- 
forth into corre- 


Armies, of thakes the moſt glaring Figure 
in the Bye of an injudicious World. He is 
like one of the fixed Stars, Which though; . 
through the Diſadvantage of its Situation, 

it may be thought to be very little, incon- 
ſiderable, and obſcure by auſtigſu Behold- 
ers; yet is as truly great 00 glorious in it 


placed more  tommmodivufly for our View, 


ſhine with more diſtinguiſhed Luſtre 


Narrow is that Man's Soul, which the 
- god of | 


üm elf or of his own Relations 
a 


 flated: and explained.” "© 18 
and Friends can fill: But he, who; with a SN. I. 
Benevolence warm as the Heat of the gun, 
and diffuſive as its Light, takes in all Man-. 
kind, and is ſincerely glad to ſee Poverty, 
whether in Friend or Foe, relieved, and 
Worth cheriſhed ; makes the Merit f all: 
the Good, that is done in the World; bs. 
own, by the Complacency, which he takes. 
in ſeeing or hearing it done. For he ſnews, 
by his Complacency, that he would have. 
done the ſame; if his Abilities had been. 
equal. to his Inclinations, : 
Secondly, an Argument may be n 
from the * of our own. 1 16 
6 pineſs. . | | 
No to calling the bret and kindly. 
Paſſions, to cheriſh an affectionate and ſocial 
Temper, to beget in ourſelves, by repeated 
Acts of Goodneſs, a ſettled Complacency, 
Good-will and Benevolence to all Mankind 
in general; is a conſtant Spring of Satisfac- 
tion. By this Means we reliſh our very Na- 
ture; it is this Temper, that generally pro- 
cures us the Peace of the World without; 
and always gives us that unruffled Peace 
within, which the World cannot give. It 
produces a mutual Intercourſe of friendly 
= „ as Revenge occa- 


ſions 


Sade I. | * n 
—— ſions a perpetual Round of receiving and tea 


turning Injuries: To contract an unrelent- 
ing Malice, Sullenneſs, and Diſcontent, to 

let a ſudden Diſtompoſure of Mind ripen | 
into a fixed Averſion and IIl-will, to have 
a Savageneſs of Nature and an Inſenſibility 
to Pity; what is this but to make our 
Breaſt, which ſhould be the Temple of God; 
as it were a Den of | ſavage Paſſions ? The 
Scriptures by a very beautiful Metaphot 
call this Temper the Leaven of Malier: For 

as a little Leaven ſpreads and ferments, till 
it has diffuſed itſelf over the whole Maſs; 

ſo Anger and Malice are of that foreading * b 


Nature, that by Degrees they entirely ſour 


and embitter the Temper, and engroſs the 
whole Man to themſelves. 
In Acts of Severity, even when neceſſary, 
| there is always ſomething that is irkſome 
to a gentle and compaſſionate Spirit, ſome- 
thing of a harſh and ungrateful Feeling 
within accompanies them; like Armour, 
which, tho'we may be obliged to put it on 
for our neceſſary Self- defence, yet always 
ſits uneaſy, cumbrous, and unwieldy. 
Some coo! thinking Villains there may be, 
who can lay Plots to injure others with a 
— and — Malice, and with an an 
toward 
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Nights in which there reigns a fullen Stilineſs. 


But Men of this Stamp are very tare: The 
Genierality of Mankind, when they ſtrive. 


to make others uneaſy, certainly diſquiet them- 


ſelves, and work out the Ruin of other Men, as 
they ſhould do their own Salvation, with 
Fear and Trembling. Their whole Time 
is engroſſed and their Endeavours laid out, 
either in forming Meaſures to blacken the 
Character and ruin the Fortune of their 
Adverſaries; or in defeating their Attempts; 


diſproving their Slanders, and counter 
mining their Plots. 


Surely thoſe, who indulge this Rage Bent 
of Inclination, have never taſted the Joys 
of an hearty Reconciliation : When that cor- 


roding Uneaſineſs, which before oppreſſed 


the Soul like a dead Weight, is removed; and 
our Souls appear once more like their great- 
Original, pure unmingled Love, without 
any remaining Dregs of Bitterneſs and Diſ- 
taſte. At that Inſtant all our Suſpicions, 
Diſtruſts, and Jealouſies are unravelled, our 
Enemy's ill Actions and offenſive Behaviour, 
are ſoftened and qualified by ſeveral alleviat- 


ing 


their Minds being like Seu. 1 
thoſe Nights, which are very calm, filent, — 
and cloſe, and yet very black and dark ; 
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2 ſhine outwith afull and triumphantl; 


Let this therefore be the ſecond Argu- 
ment for our Benevolence to our Enemies, 
vis that we ought to cultivate that Love, 


in which there is no Dorment; whereas a 
Soul embittered with Revenge isa per 


Seat of War. Could we but trace the inward 


Workings of a vindictive Mind, could we 

but know / with what tormenting Thoughts 
the Soul of our Adverſary had laboured be- 
tween the firſt Birth of his revengeful De- 


ſigns, and the laſt Execution of them; we 
ſhould rather pity him, as an unhappy Man; 


than deteſt him, as. a malignant Enemy, 


It is allowed, that a genuine unmixed 


— Malice, without the leaſt Tincture of Bene- 


volence. and Love, without one ſocial and 


enlarged Affection, is productiye of Miſery. 


But for the ſame Reaſon, that it is confeſſed, 
that ſuch a thorough and mere Malice, at 


its full Growth, istheSource of Unhappineſs 
and Self- torment; it ought to be confeſſed, 
that Malice in a much leſs Degree muſt 


cauſe Miſery in a leſs Degree; or in other 
Words, that the Degree of Miſery muſt bear 


Proporti nito the Degree of Malice and IIl- 


| nature 1 Nos to | mention chat Rancour in 


* — 
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wh Degree paves the Way and "RO Sex, I. 
the Mind for this Vice in a much higher, _ 
till at laſt it arrives at its Fulneſs of Stature. 
In a Word, whatever diſturbs the calm, 
eaſy Courſe of our Paſſions, muſt make us 
miſerable. If a Temper thoroughly ranco- 
Tous render a Perſon thoroughly wretched ; 
then he, who is in Part malicious, Tre be 
in Part or in ſuch a Degree uneaſy, = 
A third Argument for the Love ef + our 
| Enables may be drawn from the Forgive 
neſs of them. 'Now, the Forgiveneſs of our 
Enemies is a Duty incumbent on us: Becauſe 
in the firſt Place, Malice is, as I ſhewed be- 
fore, deſtructive of our Happineſs: Becauſe 
2dly, we cannot with any Reaſon aſk that 
of God which we are not willing to beſtow : 
Becauſe 4dly, all 7 private Revenge, and con- 
ſequently the Peſire of it too, is in the Na- 
ture of the Thing unlawful; ſince if it were 
allowed, it would draw a fatal Train of Con- 
ſequences after it, and make the World an 
Aceldama or Field of Blood. Every one 
would be apt to fancy himſelf aggrieved, | 
when he was not; and his Anger, a preci- 
pitate and undiſtinguiſhing Paſſion, would 
carry him too far, when he really was fo. 
pat know that „* of the Offence 
er. K > C ariſes 
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SRI. I. ariſes in Proportion to the Di 


The Duty of loving our Enemies 


ignity of the 


perſon, whom we offend : Now, moſt Peo- 
ple are inclined to think themſelves: much 


greater than they are; and conſequently to 
think the Offence committed againſt, them 


to be ſo too; \ ons nile got 9 


obvious, if we were commiſſioned to re- 


venge ourſelves. The A of Paſſion would 
repreſent Injuries bigger than they are, and 
it would be :mpoſible: to proportion the Pu- 


niſhment-to the Indignity. In ſhort, it can 
never be reaſonable, that one Man's Repu- 


tation, Fortune or Life ſhould be ſacrificed 
to another Man's Paſſion and Malice. Now 
if upon theſe Grounds an Abſence of Ma- 
lice is highly requiſite, if we are not to har- 
bour any 9 Thoughts; how are 


wie to behave ourſelves to thoſe whom we 
forgive? Are we to behave ourſelves to 


them as to Enemies? Or as we ſhould to 


| other Men? Not as to Enemies: For then 


we do not ſincerely forgive them. We 


muſt then behave ourſelves to them, 28 we 
ſhould to other Men; that is, with a Love 


of Benevolence and Hu manity : For Bene- 


volence and TOE is a Debt. x we owe 
* al Mankind, 
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our Fellow-Creatures ; when our Minds 
are veſted of all. Rancour towards them. 
Benevolence will naturally ſhed abroad in 
our Heart its kindly and gentle Beams, when 
the Clouds, which the unfriendly Paſſions 
caſt den tu ub are removed and * 


perſed. 
And oaks; e Diſtinction * 5 
People may make between giving and for- 
giving; yet to give to an Adverſary, when. 
his preſſing Exigencies require it, and our 
Circumſtances enable us, is the moſt qa 
tial Proof, that we ſincerely forgive him. 
A fourth Argument may be drawn from 
the Nature of Gi God. } 
No Creature ought to counteraR his Cre- 
ator. Now when we harbour Malice and 
wiſh the Unhappineſs of any Man, we in- 
ſolently counteract our Creator, who hates 
nothing that he has made, and wills the 
Happineſs of all his Creatures. We are 
guilty of a flagrant Diſloyalty to the inex- 
hauſtible Fountain of Good, who is infi- 
nitely lovely in himſelf, and infinitely lov- 
ing towards us. Whereas when we ſtrive 
to be as beneficial to. them as we can, we 
it S2 act 


N nter to the Happineſs or Miſery. of © © © 
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The Duty-of loving- our Enemies 


San. I. act im concert with him, who makes bis 


Sun to riſe on the Euil and on the Good. A 
malicious Man acts in direct Oppoſition to 
that Love, that infinite Love by which he 
bimſelf was. created, and is upheld, and 
which alone upholds all that n, of Be- 


ings, that people the Creation. 


Laſtly, thoſe who maintain the ade 
ableneſs of this Duty, if they would ſpeak 


ingenuouſly, muſt expreſs themſelves after 


the following Manner. Man is a very 


„ frail, and faulty Creature, his Actions 


often bad, and his Thoughts worſe than 
© his Actions. What then? Muſt I love 
% no body, becauſe every body has his 
* Faults? No: But this is my ſettled Per- 
* ſuaſion. Man however faulty, as long 
as he fins againſt others or himſelf, is 
entitled to my Love and good Nature; 


. 


but from that Moment he ſins againſt 


* me, he forfeits all Title to Humanity and 
« Mercy. The Blood of Cbriſt may atone 
for Offences againſt the reſt of Man- 
“ kind; but his own ſhall expiate thoſe 


* committed againſt myſelf.” 


II. 1 proceed. zaly to ſhew the Pradti- 
cableneſ of this _— 
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e and explaintd. * 


a Love of Benevolence and Good-will to a 


Man, whom we have no Malice againſt. 
The only Queſtion therefore is, whether it 
be practicable to abſtain from revengeful and 
3 Deſigns againſt our Enemies. 


And here two Sorts of Men fall under 
our Conſideration: 1. Men of cool and 


deliberate Malice, who, like Lions lurking 
in ſecret Places, can wait a conſiderable 
Time, till, a convenient Seaſon offering it- 
ſelf, they ſpring to Vengeance, and cruſh 


their unwary Foe: Their Reſentment is like 


a maſſy Stone, {lowly raiſed ; but, when 
once it is raiſed, on whomſoever it falls, it 


vill grind them to Powder, And 2dly, the 
Men of Fire and F ury, who immediately 


diſcharge the Mali gnity of _ Paoli in 
Words or Actions. 


As to the firſt Set of Men; 57 is PETS? 


0 chat the ſame Power of Mind, which ena- 
bles them to ſuſpend the Proſecution of their 
revengeful Deſigns till a commodious Op- 
-portunity, enables them likewiſe to get the 
better of their revengeful Deſires : For a 
Paſſion fo importunate and clamorous in its 


Demands, as Revenge, if it cannot be curb- 


0 and controlled, cannot be ſu pended, and 


2 . pus 
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22 The Duty f loving our Enemies 
drs. I. put off; and if it re pac itcan 
Ls bw hey be quelled and overcome. 

As to the ſecond Set of Men, wiz. JA 
Men of Paſſion and Fury, they indeed will 

tell you, God forgive them, it is their In- 

« firmity which they cannot help: They are 
te apt to be tranſported into unſeemly Words 
'« and Actions; but the Storm is ſoon over.“ 
Theſe are the Excuſes of thoſe, who, when 
their Anger has ſpent itſelf, are very good 
natur d; and continue fo, till freſh Recruits 
of Spirits enable their Paſſions to take the 
Field again; and they might ſerve well 
enough for thoſe fierce Animals, who mult 
be held with Chains and Bridles, leſt they 
fall upon you; but they come with a very 
ill Grace from the Mouths of thoſe, ho 
eall themſelves reaſonable Creatures. But 
the Misfortune is, theſe notable Excuſes are 

quite ſpoiled, if we conſider that theſe Men 

can be, and are very often, upon their Guard. 
They will not fall into an unſeemly Rage 

before a great Perſon, whom they dread 

and revere: Nay, they will recover them- 
ſelves from a Paſſion, and be recollected at 
- he Entrance of a Stranger. Now what 
we can govern and reſtrain in the Preſence 
* a King or or a de avant ; that we can cer- 
* tainly 


fated and explained. 


ſiceration of the Preſence of the King F 
Kings; whoſe /ingle Inſpection and Obſer- 
vance ought to have a much greater Influ- 


ene upon us, than the moſt . 


mem. [LD 
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vocation may be ſo ſhocking and flagrant, 
that Nature may rebel againſt Principle, 


and a Deſire of Revenge may as naturally 


hurry away the Soul, as a Whirlwind does 

the Body. This is an extraordinary Caſe, 
and no doubt a gracious God will make Al- 
lowances for it. But in all common Caſes, 


where we have Power and Leiſure to rally 


our ſcattered Thoughts, and to call in the 
Succours of powerful Reaſon and all-power- 
ful Grace; the Duty of Forgiveneſs, how- 


ever diſtaſteful to our corrupt Nature, is far 


from being impracticable, if we take an | 
Hereafter 1 into the Account. 


- To exemplify this by a dun kiſtance 5 


| ſuppoſe after ſome great 11057 received, a 
Monarch, in Countries where Monarchs are 
' inveſted with abſolute Power, ſhould tell 


us, that if we breathed nothing but Re- 


venge, he would condemn us either to drag 


out a wretched Life in Slavery and Woe, 


* 


C4 or 
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Senn, I. or to die a lingering Death: But if we 
— heartily! forgave, and evidenced that For- 
giveneſs by ſome undiſſembled inſtances ot 
Good- will, he would heap upon ts the moſt 
diſtinguiſhing Marks of his Favour - I de- 
ſire to know who would not ſactifice his 
Reſentments, to embrace ſuch advantageous 
Propoſals; and decline ſuch exquiſite, Tor- 
ments? Now, the only Potentate, King: of 
Kings, and Lord of. aal has expreſsly told 
us, that , we forgive not other People their 
Treſpaſſes, neither will he forgive us ours: 
But if aue forgive de ſhall be forgiven. Are 
then worldly Advantages the only valuable 
Conſiderations f May not the nobler Views 
. of recommending ourſelves to our ſovereign 
Benefactor, an awful Senſe of his Preſence, 
and à Fear of incurring his Diſpleaſure, 
ho is able eternally, deſtroy both hu and 
Body, as effectually br come our Revenge; 
as the narrow Proſpect of Luere, or the im- 
potent Pdwer of one, who is ony able to kill 
the Body i What we can reſtrain upon the 
Account of temporal Advantages; that we 
can certainly do upon more generous and 
forcible Moti ves, if we allow them their due 
Weight. It, may be ſaid, chat theſe Re- 
mw ang Laübu Uin ate diſtant: But 
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ated and explained * 25 
then * Conſideration of a ſhort Diſtance Ser. I. 
is/infinitely oyerbalanced by the Greatnes s 
of their Degree, and the Eternity of their 
Duration: And a Man muſt be perfectly 
good, or deſperately abandoned, or impe+ 
netrably ſtupid, that is not alarmed at a 
full, ſerious and weighty Conſideration. of 
Eternity, an Eternity of Happineſs or Mi- 
ſery, when for ought he knows he may ſtand 
juſt on the Brink of it; when at leaſt with - 
in a ſhort Term of Vears he muſt be, ac- 
cording ta his Behaviour here, either cter- 
_ nally bleſſed with God, or for ever ſeparates 
from all Joy and Peace. 5 
That we are ſo often foiled in combating 
with certain Paſſions, ſeems to be owing ta 
this: Some Vices being, very, palatable and 
delightful, we care not to exert the whole 
Force of the Soul in Oppoſition to what 
pleaſes, though it be of a pernicious Conſe- 
QUENCE. W 2 reſiſt them, a it is true, but it 
is animã malt pertinaci, with a feeble trea- 
cherous half Oppoſition ; whereas did we ſet 
ourſelves againſt Vice; as we ought to cleave 
unto God, with all our HEART, f with. 4 


aur Soul, and with, all our. STRENGTH 3 
wre ſhould ſoon find,. that we thought that 
e which to a determined Ee 18 
ſcarce 


| | TT FR Buy of Jouing our Enemies 
ll Sens. I. ſcarte deu; and that we want not ſo 
Den foficicht td ſurmount the 
Il Difficulties 6f a virtuot#Coutle of Life, as 
4 vigorous and animated Reſolution to exert 
ir. It is a cominon Saying,” that few People 
know their .]n 7/: but ĩt᷑ is as true 
A ne, that few People know their own 
Strength, Hl ithey are pur to it, and reſolved 
in the Proſteution of any Deſign. And the 
Obſervation, that none ever puſhed their Ca- 
paeity in Matters of Wake as far as it 
was able to extend; holds as true in Matters 
of Morußty; that few or none ever exerted 
their Abilities, as far as they were able to 
curry them, to the utmoſt Stretch of their 
Power in the Purſuit of Virtue, © 
It has been often obſerved, ant our 
Hatred is moſt implacable, when it is moſt 
unjuſt ; that the #1/uri0us Perſon is more 
unwilling to hearken to any Terms of Ac- 
 Emmodation, than even the injured. And 
we have a very a re e of this in 
| — When Moſes wauld have ad- 
the ifference between the two con- 
Iſraelites; he that did the Wrong, 
_ thruſt him away, faying,-7/Þo made thee a 
Ruler er 4 Fudge over us? Whether, or no, 
che bs, cans Perſon ſuſpects there a, 
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therefore thinks it a Matter of Policy, ever 


whom he has greatly wronged ; it brings to 


| which he would ſhun : as well as the 


* 


be any b en where — one? 


of diadly' Hard hav detply pierced, and 


to perſecute the Man, whom he has orice 
aggrieved; this is certain, that it is a Torment 
to any Man, that has not quite diveſted 
himſelf of all Sentiments of Humanity, to 
have even à caſual Interview- with one, 


his Mind thoſe Reflections upon 


his ill Uſape, 
injured 


as well as to the Man, 1156 lags found me, 


O mine Enemy? On the other Hand, the 
very Sight of a Perſon, whom we have 
uy nn 788 a delicate Pleaſure, 


1 of 
. 5 and laſtly, To conclude with ſome 
qrafica Advice. 1 #7] ioc 


Let us reflect, chat we cannot expect to 


be benefited by our Saviour, as a full $s- 


5 for Sin; unleſs we imitate him, as 


a complete Model of Virtue: And this we 
cannot do without RI and m— var 


Enemies. C1 
Conſider likewiſe nale Mabie ls 4 
Beings to indulge their Malice and Enmity . 
e little Competitions of temporal In- 
8 1 tereſt, 
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Sena. I. tereſt, or Trifles leſs than that; Beings, 

that were deſigned to live above in an eter- 

Wo Friendſhip, in an euerlaſting Harmony 

and Union of Minds, and in an uninterrupted 

ö Circulation of mutual :Endearments. 

WMe are all Brethren, and why ſhould 

there be Occaſion to adviſe us, as Joſepb did 

his Brethren, not t fall out by the Way, 

when we are all travelling, or ſhould! be 

travelling, to the ſame 0K the diu 

Gent - 

Can a Mind think any think here worth 
an \implacable Animoſity, whoſe-compre- 
henſive Views are raiſed as bigh as dae 
ang extended as far as Eternity ? 
Let us think, what would become of us 
at the laſt deciſive Day, a Day deciſive of 
our Eternal Happineſs or Miſery, if God 
ſhould deal with us with the ſame »nfor- 

giving Dipaſtion, a as we would deal with 
n I 24 

If God ſank he extreme to wack 1 5 is 
* amiſi, abo may abide it? Vet Man, 
weak Man! who wants thoſe Allowances 
of Mercy which he refuſes to grant, will 
not charitably overlook one ſingle Fault, 
Among a Croud of conſiderable Virtues. 
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ſullen ſettled Gloom of Malice; let us turn 
the Edge of our Reflection upon ourſelves, 


and conſider, that, whatever Offences others 
may have committed againſt God and our- 
ſelves, yet however like a Paradox it may 
ſound, the greateſt Offender within the 


Compals of every Man's Knowledge is him- 
fell. For how many vain, "fooliſh wicked 


Thoughts he has indulged, how many Bleſ- 
ſings he has been ungrateful to God for, 


how many Opportunities to do Good he has 


neglected, how many. Motions of God's 


Grace, how many Checks of his own Con- 


ſcience he has ſtifled and diſregarded ; how 


often fantaſtick Cares have diſtracted, or 
vain Pleaſures have diſſipated the Attention 
of that buſy, idle Thing the Soul, ever ac- 
tive and at work, but ſeldom active to any 


good Purpoſe ; this every Man can only 
know as to himſelf. But whether others 


have had all the ſame Advantages, whether 
they have harboured ſo many wicked 
Thou ghts and Deſigns, whether their Guilt 
be attended with every particular inflaming 


Circumſtance; that his is loaded with ; this 


he can never be dug of, except he could 


dive 


9 
Inſtead then of either breaking out into Szaw. I. 
fadden Burſts of Paſſion, or contracting a — 


30 m Do of ning oh Bene 1 
Sanu. I. dive into the ſeeret of their Ackions, 
unravel the Doublings and Foldings of their 
Nature, and be intimately preſent to what- 
ever was tranſacted behind the Curtain, 
within other People's Breaſts. - Unleſsthere- 
fore Man was, What God is alone, the 
greateſt Sinner he knows, is himſelf *. 
Lou will fay ſuch a Man has committed 
a very flagrant Sin, the Imputation of which 
cannot be faſtened on me. But how do 
the ſame Advantages of Underſtanding, 
Condition of Life and Education, the ſame 
Aſſiſtance of God's Grace, the ſame Checks 
of his on Conſcience, and the fame Ad- 
vice from others; he might have been ſo 
far from falling into that enormous Sin, 
that he might have been much better than 
you? You then alone know the Number, 
Malignity and particular Aggravations of 
your own Sins; which ſhould teach you to 
be candid and forgiving to others, whether 
they ſin againſt God, themſelves or you; 
but to be ſevere and inexorable to yourſelf: 
To let your Cenſure and Severity as well as 
your Charity begin at Home; and if your 
3 W 39. 1 | 
STR © Cenſure 
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Cenſure begins at Home, it will find ſo much SER. I. 
Employment, that it will end at Home too, 
which your Charity ought not. 

A s the beſt Writers are the moſt my 
Judges of the Writings of others; fo the 
be Livers are the moſt charitable in the 
Judgments they form of their N eighbours 
Actions. 

Let us therefore put on as the Bla of God, 

holy and beloved, Bowels of Mercy, Kindneſs, 
Meekneſs, Long-ſuffering, forbearing one 
another, and forgiving one another, if any 
Man has a Quarrel againſt any. Even as 

Chriſt A e you : $0 a o do ye. 
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: * 1741. 
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Provenys XV. Verke 1 bY 


: Better i is 4 Baue of Herbs where Love i is, 
than a ſtalled Ox, and Hatred therewith. 


neſs depends mt upon thoſe Things, 


F T is hand 1 ** a true Ellimate of Srau. hf 
any Man's Happineſs ; becauſe Happi- The rt mY 


which lie moſt out of Sight. Thoſe Joys, Subject 


like thoſe Sorrows, are moſt real, deep and 
ſtrong, which run on in a ſilent Stream 
without making any Noiſe : Such are the 
Joys, which ariſe from eaſy Reflections, 
moderate Deſires, and calm Content. 
Me ſee the falſe Glare of Greatneſs, 
which ſurrounds ſome Men, and are apt to 
Sar at it with a fooliſh Face of Wonder; 
. I. D e 
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TS, 


Stau. II. but v we ſee not thoſe Miſeries, which! ſonte- 
hat dons 


times lurk beneath theſe pompous okra 
ances. | 
| What avails all the Pomp and Nane of 
Life, which appears Abroad; if, when we 
ſhift the gaudy flattering Scene, the Man 
is unhappy, where Happineſs muſt begin, 
at Home? Whatever Ingredients of Bliſs 
Providence may have poured into his Cup, 
domeſtic Misfortunes will render the whole 


Compoſition diſtaſteful. Fortune and Hap- 


pineſs are two very diſtinct Ideas; however 
ſome, who have a falſe Idea of Life and 
a Wrongneſs of Thinking, may confound 


| them. For 


Better is a Dinner of Herbs where Love is, 


' than à ſtalled Ox, and Hatred therewith. 


That is, it is better to have Peace without 
Plenty, than Plenty without Peace : That, 


where there is but a ſlender Subſiſtence, yet 


an uninterrupted Interchange of mutual En- 
dearments, among thoſe of the ſame Family, 
imparts a more ſolid Satisfaction; than to 


fare ſumptuoufly every Day, or to live in 
great and pompous Buildings, great and 
noble Apartments, every Thing great, but 

cat the Owners * 
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Jamiliar Lights. When Men are Abroad, 
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Thoſe that are curious Obſervers of Szan. It; 
Mankind, love to conſider them in the moſt * TIS 


they chuſe to appear, (whatever they really | 


ure) to the beſt Advantage: But at Home, 
their Minds as well as their Perſons are in a 
perfect Undreſs and Deſhabille. The World 
is the great Theatre, on which they act a 
Part; but behind the Scenes, they may be 
ſeen in their proper Perſons without any ſtu- 


died Appearances. Our domeſtic Behaviour 
is therefore the main Teſt of our Vir tue 


and good Nature. 


In Public we may carry a fair Outſide; our 


Love may be not without Diſſimulation, nor 
our Hatred without Diſguiſe : But at Home 
Nature left to itſelf ſhews its true and ge- 
nuine Face, with an unreſerved Openneſs ; 
and allthe Soul ſtands forth to View, with- 
out any Veil thrown over it. There we 


ſee Men in all the little and minute Cir- 
cumſtances - of Life, which however they 


may be overlooked by common Obſervers, 
yet give a Man of Diſcernment a truer 
Opening into a Man's real Character, than 
the more glaring and important Tranſactions 


of it: Becauſe, as to theſe, they are more 


Yen their Guard: They act with more of 
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Domeſtic Love and Union 
Sr au. Il. Caution and of an Art, than of plain ſimple 
Nature. In ſhort, our good or ill Breeding 


is chiefly ſeen Abroad, our good or ill Na- 


C 8 
It were to be wiſhed, that we had more 
Family- pieces preſerved and tranſmitted 
down to us. * The good public Magr/trate 
is an Example of Uſe to few only; but the 


_ prudent and affectionate Father of a Family 


is of a more general and extenſive Influ- 


.ence, For my Part I more admire Corne- 


lius the Centurion for that ſhort Sketch of 
his Character in the Acts of the Apoſtles, - 
vis. that he was a devout Man and one that 

ara ee 


. * The Reader will be pleaſcd with the beautiful Excuſe, 
which, among others, Sir Thomas More makes, why he did 


not publiſh his Uzopia ſooner. The Subſtance of which is: 


That he was obliged to devote the little Time, which he 
could ſpare from his Avocations Abroad, to his Family, and 

ſpend it in little innocent and endearing Converſations with, 
his Wife and Children: Which, though ſome might think 
them to be trifling Amuſements, he placed among the ne- 
eeſſary Duties and Buſneſi of Life; it being incumbent on 
every one, to make himſelf as agrecable as poſſible to thoſe, 
whom Nature has made, or he himſelf has ſingled out for 
His Companions in Life. Dum foris totum ferme diem 
«« aliis impertior, reliquum. meis; relinquo mihi, hoc eſt, 

< literis, nihil. Nempe reverſo domum, cum uxore fabu- 
«+ landum eſt, garriendum cum liberis, colloquendum cum 
“ miniſtris. Que ego omnia inter negotia numero, quando 
« fieri neceſſe eſt (neceſſe eſt autem, niſi velis eſſe domi tuæ 
5 peregri nus) danda omnino opera eſt, ut quos vitæ tua 


1 comites, aut natura providit, aut fecit caſus, aut ipſe de- 


e legiſt}, his ut te quam jucundiſſimum compares.” Mori 
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feared God with all his Houſe ; than if he Sex, 11. 
had been repreſented as the moſt victorious —__ 
General, that had enlarged the Bounds of 
the Roman Empire: For we learn from 
it this uſeful Leſſon ; that the Influence of 
a pious Example, like the precious Oint- 
ment from Aaron's Head, deſcends down- 
wards from the Head of the Family, dif- mf 
fuſes itſelf over the main Body; till it __— 
reaches the very KNiriß, the loweſt M em: | 
bers of it. 7 
Our. bleſſed Saviour had 8 110 Fa. 
mily to take Care of: The whole World 
was . his Family, and all Mankind, that 
heard and kept his Sayings were his Mother, 
and Brethren and Siſters. Yet ſome of his 
laſt. Thoughts were employed upon a Sub- 
ject, that will be ſometimes riſing upper- 
moſt in the Minds of tender-hearted Perſons | 
in their laſt Moments, viz. © What will 
te become of my poor defenceleſ Relations? 
* Who will keep them unſpotted from 
at the Contagion, and preſerve them unhurt 
Fc from the Injurjes of this World, after I 
* am departed out of it? At the very 
Inſtant, that he expreſſed ; an unexampled 
Love to Mankind in general by dying for 
ec; ; yet he exemplified a particular Ten- 


D 3 ger neſs 
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S: x11. I. derneſs to his neareſt Relation. ben Yeſus. 
fu his Mother and the Diſciple, whom be 


loved, landing by, he foith unto his Mother, 
Woman, behold thy Sen. Then ſaith he to his 
Diſciple, Behold thy Mother, (whom you are 
henceforth to treat and honour as your 


Mother,) and from that Hour that Diſciple ; 


| took her unto his own Home. 


The Pains, that he ſuſtained, the gene- 
rous Concern, that he felt for the World, 
could not ſwallow up all his Regards of a 
more private Nature. As a Man, he felt 
the Senſibility of a Son, and the ſoft and 


tender Workings of Nature within him; 
as a great and a good Man, he reſtrained 
them within proper Bounds, nor ſuffered 
them, at that great Criſis, to break out into, 


any inordinate Agitations of Grief. He 
ſhewed us, that thoſe Affections, which N 
Nature has implanted, may be innocently 
cheriſhed ;. till we are about to pay the laſt 
Debt to N ature; and even then exert them- 
ſelves, provided they do not wound the 
Peace of the Mind, and ſhock the Soul in 
her laſt Moments, when ſhe ſhould be as 


much as poſſible rid of all the Incumbrances 
of this World, to take her Journey, with 


more Eafe and F reedom, to another. 


Theſe 
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Theſe Examples, as well as my Text, Sezu.1I. 


point out the Reaſonableneſs and Advantages 


of domeſtic Love and Union, which ſhall 
be the firſt Head of my Diſcourſe. 


IIa, I ſhall lay down ſome * to 
n Di ſunion. 


- ri Then I am to . the Waben de 
neſs and Advantages of domeſtic Union. 


Quietneſs under one's own Roof, and 


Quietneſs in our own Conſcience, are two 
ſubſtantial Bleflings, which, whoever bar- 
ters for Shew and Pomp, will find himſelf 
a Loſer by the Exchange. Abroad, we 
muſt more or leſs find Tribulation ; yet, as 
long as our Home is a ſecure and peaceful 
Retreat from all the Diſappointments and 


Cares, which we meet with in that great 
Scene of Vexation the World, we may ſtill 
be tolerable happy: But if that, which 
ſhould be our main Sanctuary from Uneaſi- 
neſs, becomes our principal Diſquietude, 


how great muſt our Uneaſineſs be! There 


cannat be a greater Curſe, than to have 
'Fhoſe of one's own Houſhold one's greateſt 
Foes; when we neither can live happily 
with Them, nor muſt think of living apar: 


Fim them. It was wiſely ordained by 
D 4 Nature, 


Sszx. II. Nature, that whereas, if our Benevolence 
>> ſhould be equally ſtrong to al Mankind 


 Domeftic Love and Union 


_ olike, it would be loſt in a Multiplicity 
of Objects, and diſtracted in its Choice 3 
therefore our Benevolence ſhould be the 


ſtrongeſt, where there were the cloſeſt Ties 


of Relation, Our Benevolence is like At- 
traction, which increaſes as the Diſtances 
* diminiſh ; and then operates moſt pow- 
* erfully, when Bodies make the neareſt 


«Approaches to one another x. It is the 
Voice of Nature, which calls within us, 


and Reaſon ſeconds that Call, when all 
other Circumſtances are equal, to love our 
near Relatiòns better than our Neighbours, 
and our Neighbours than mere Strangers. 
We then counteract the Deſign of Nas 
ture, and conſequently of the Author of Na- 


ture, when we do not endeavour to contri. 
bute as much as in us lies to their Eaſe an 
Happineſs, with which our own is often 


eſſentially interwoven. © Is it not ſtrange, 


_ ©. (fays an ingenious Writer) that ſome 
“ thould be ſo delicate as not to bear a dif. 
© agreeable Picture in the Houſe, and yet 
** force every Face they fee about them, 
to wear a Aan of Uneaſineſs and Dife 
% content? _ 


* See „ Regul, &c. Pages 197, 19%, & 


awe. anus. r r e ro 
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content vv Vet this is no uncommon 82 u. II. 
Character. Nay, there ſhall often be a 3 
certain Shyneſs, Coldneſs, and Sullenneſs in 
Families, where there is no material Ground 
of domeſtic Animoſities: And theſe Diffe- 
rences ſhall be often the moſt laſting. For 
when Anger or Uneaſineſs immediately 
vents itſelf in Words, the Malignity of the 
Paſſion is ſoon diſcharged ; then it is moſt 
fatal and pernicious, when the Wound 
rankles and feſters within, when the Minde 
preys upon itſelf, without diſcloſing the 
Subject of its Grievances. 

The Affronts, that are put upon us by 
Strangers, make but feeble and languid Im- 
preſſions in Compariſon . But thoſe, that 
proceed from Perſons endeared to us by 
the cloſeſt Relation of Blood and Kindred, 
wound us in the moſt tender and ſenſible 
Part. There are two Things, that affe& 
the Heart of every ingenuous Man moſt 
deeply, viz. good-natured and generous Of- 
fices from Thoſe, to whom we have been 
injurious ; and an z!I-natyred and unchriftian 
Treatment from Thoſe, to whom we have 
been ver ) kind and ee As for das 


$ Vo * : a! 


=} roles Letters, Page 128. 


Hatred, 
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Sz u. II. Hatred, becauſe we have deſerved it: But 
vue cannot bear their Loue; it quite con- 


founds and overpowers us. And, as to the 
latter, it is certain, we can endure the ut- 
moſt Rancour and Malice of others, much 
better than the leaſt Coldneſs and Indiffe- 
rence from Thoſe, to whom we have made it 
our conſtant Endeavour to pleaſe, Very 
beautiful in this Light are the Words of the 
Pſalmiſt. For it is not an open Enemy that 
hath done me this Diſhonour : For then 
I could have borne it; neither was it mine 
AO that did magnify himſelf againſt 
me + Fur then peradventure I wou Id have 


bid myſelf from him. But it was even Thou, 


my Companion, my Guide ane; mine on Camas - 
har Friend. 


Love is a ** Plant, it gia be ke pt 


alive by great Delicacy, it muſt be coed 
from all inclement Blaſts; or it will ſoon 
droop its Head and die. Indeed in gene- 


ral we ought to be very tender (we can 


ſcarce be too much ſo) as to what may af- 
fect another: Otherwiſe we do, we know 
not what. For no Man can tell, unleſs 
he could feel for him, how much another 


may ſuffer by any unkind Thing we ſay or 


We An angry Word ſhall give a deeper 


. R Wound 


+ = i _ _.y,H2Hv5 
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too hard to make any Impreſſion at all upon 
them; And perhaps moſt Men feel more 
in the whole of their Life, from the ſeornful 


Reproofs of the Wealthy, the Deſpitefulneſs 
of the Proud, taunting Sarcaſms and little 


Life. Theſe are the little Thorns and 
Briars, which (tho Men of a rougher Make 


/; | Journey through Life, and make their Tra- 


-  velling irkſome and unpleaſant : Though 
| they do not diſtreſs them ſo much, as the 
ot deep Waters, that threaten to ſwallow | 


d them up. 


n But the unkindly W of Boſom 
- Friends and deareſt Relations gives the moſt 
n exquiſite Senſations of Diſtreſs ; as on the 
f. | other Hand, a grateful, humane Deport- 
w || ment from them gives the fineſt and moſt 
delicate Touches of Pleaſure. Every tri- 


er fling Service, that is an Evidence and Ex- 
5 preſſion of their Love, is received by us, as 


er if it were 3 ſubſtantial Obligation; and no- 
g ing 


Inſtances of IIl-will, Neglect and Contempt; 
than they do from the more ſolid Evils of 


may make their Way through them with- 
our feeling much) extremely incommode 
e Perſons of a more refined Turn i in their 
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Waund to ſome Minds, than an injurious Sep. II. 
Action ſhall to others, who are of Matter, "Y* 


44 ; Dung and Union 


61x11, thing can come from their Hearts, but what 
— proportionably affects ours. © 
"To ſee a well regulated Family, ating, 
a8 1 they were one 5 informed by. one 
Soul, Where if one Member ſuffers, all the 
Members Her with it; to ſee hoſe, who 
are embarked to vether in one Bottom, 
whoſe Intereſts are >: aſeparably united, and 
therefore whoſe Hearts ought to be. 10 too, 
dtarer to us than any other IgE Objects 
in this World, and 00 not quite 1 dear as the 
Good of the World in general. and our ow? 
Happineſs in the next; acting in Concert, 
adopting each other's Cares and making them 
their own, uniting their friendly Beams, and 
jointly promoting the common Hap pineſs: 
Is a beautiful Scene and amiable even in the 
Sight of that Being, who maketh Mes 70 be 
of one Mind in a Houſe. How joyful 42 Th 
= 4 for Brethren to dwell together in Uni- 
ty ? To have Thoſe, who will receive us 
with an open- hearted Chearfulneſs, to whom 
we can diſcharge the Fulneſs of the Soul, to 
whom we can unburthen our Cares; and 
by unburthening we leſſen them ; (For Sor- 
row, like a Stream, grows weaker, by be⸗ 
ing divided! into ſever al Changes: ) To have 


Thoſe, 
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(and Joy like Light by communicating 
grows greater, and burns brighter) this, 


upport to lean upon. 


ock and diſregard our daily Behaviour ta 


's Pne another in Company and the common 


7? FOccurrences of Life, as little and trivial: 


d hereas, though they are little in them- 
elves, they are not ſo in their Conſequences 2 


hey are the very Foundation, upon which 
ve muſt build an Habit of Benevolence. 
For an Habit of Benevolence muſt be con- 


E gebar to our Domeſtics gives us an Oc- 
aſion for an uninterrupted Exerciſe of Be- 
nevolence ; and ſcarce any Thing elſe does 


to is a Happineſs, which a forlorn Indivi- 
dual muſt be in a great Meaſure a Stranger 
o, who ſtands ſingle in Life, without any 


But the greateſt Advantage of a friendly 
d. Ngehaviour to Domeſtics is, that thereby we 
ontract and cultivate that Habit of Benevo- 
lence, which is a neceſſary Qualification for 
werlaſting Ha ppineſs. We are apt to over- 


185 and kept alive, as all other Habits . 
Ct Exerciſe. Now our daily 


It is not then enough to fay or think; 
ve will ſerve our Friends and Relations upon 
a material 9 but, as for a con- 
tant 
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Thoſe, with whom we can ſhare our Joys; Suu. * 
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fey. It is not in every Body's Power, be- 
' cauſe he has not a Fortune anſwerable to it, 


lovely Diſpoſition of Mind, by ſtudying to 
hves, by complying with their Humours as 
Diſtreſſes, bearing with their Infirmities, and 


by incommoding himſelf in ſome Points to 
gratify others. On the contrary, the Indul- 


Domeſtic Love and Unitii 


8:11. ſtant Complacericy and Obligingneſs in ou 
— common Behaviour, to imagine, we may be 


diſpenſed with from obſerving it. For theſe 


Acts of ſolid, and ſubſtantial Kindneſs we 


are ſeldom impowered to do; they are 
extraordinary Emergencies, which do not 
conſtantly occur: And aà ſettled Bent of 
Good-will muſt be acquired, not by what 


is occaſional, not by what ſeldom occurs; 
but by repeated and numerous Acts, by : 


daily and uninterrupted Diſcharge of the 
common Offices of Humanity; by ſaying 


_ a thouſand obliging Things, and by dbing, 


if poſſible, more obliging Things, than we 


to form a ſtanding Habit of Charity by re- 
dreſſing the Injured, relieving the Diſtreſſed, 
and cheriſhing Men of Merit ; . but it is in 
every Body's Power to beget in himſelf this 


adjuſt his Temper to Theirs, with whom he 


far as he innocently can, by ſoothing their 


gence of an occaſional Fit of ill Humour paves 
* the 
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the Way to an habitually bad Temper. And ss. II. 
to thoſe; who think it a ſmall Matter, So- 


nute Accidents, which befal us every 


ions Anſwer is a very juſt one: Yes, but 
« Cuſtom is a great one.” Did we ſeriouſiy 


conſider, that as often as we are exerting a 


Spirit of needleſs Contradiction, or venting 
an ill- natured Wit to mortify thoſe about 
us, we are cheriſhing a Principle of III-will, 
the very Temper of the Damned; it would, 
it is to be hoped, put ſome Stop to this 
Practice. But here the Misfortune lies: 
Men are more ambitious to diſplay the 
Abilities of the Head, than to cultivate the 
good Qualities of the Heart: Though the 
latter are in every Body's Power; the for- 
mer few have any Title to. 

The habitual Sweetneſs of our Temper, 
or the habitual Badneſs of it, does not then 


depend fo much upon the great and ſur- 


prijing Reverſes of Fortune, when the Scene 
is ſuddenly ſhifted from Proſperity to Ad- 
verſity, or from Adverſity to Proſperity ; 
as upon our Behaviour under little and mi- 
Day. 
It may be obſerved, that (generally ſpeak- 
* Men of a generous Education have a 
more refined Humanity, Paſſions more ſoft- 
ned and l than thoſe in very low 
„ Life, 
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Sunn. II. Life, u Rudeneſs, Ill- manners, and 
e Brutality too often prevail. Mankind in 
this Reſpect (ſome think) reſembles Nebu- 
chadnezzar's Image; the Head whereof was 
of fine ductile Gold; but the lower Parts of 
ſtubborn Clay and inflexible Iron. This 
Obſervation dogs not always hold true: 
There being often great Humanity and 
Good-nature among the common People, 
and great Cruelty among thoſe of higher 
Rank. But, as far as there is any Founda+ 
tion for this Remark, it conſiſts in This, 
that the Gentry are obliged by their Cha- 
racter, as ſuch, to ſhew Affability and Com- 
plaiſance in their outward Deportment; and 
theſe outward Acts by Degrees enter into, and 
refine their very Temper and Frame of Mind; 
and an Obligingneſs in their whole Beha- 
viour, which is or ought to be their diſtin- 
guiſhing Characteriſtic, begets a correſpon- 

ding Sweetneſs of Diſpoſition within. 
Be that as it will: Did we often reflect, 
that to with-hold from our Domeſtics in the 
ordinary Paſſages of Life, and our daily In- 
tercourſe with them, to with-hold from 
them common Civility, that Debt, which 
we mult be always owing, and always paying 
ane another; is to with-hold from them, 


What 


* f 
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what They have as much a Right to, as 
\ they have to any Property whatever; that 


every Perſon, whether above us, or below 


us, has as well-grounded a Claim to good 
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Manners from the Laws of Reaſon and 


Religion, as he has to his Eſtate from the 


Laws of the Land: And did we act agree- 
ably to ſuch Reflections, our Minds would 
be inured to Humanity; the Virtues of Pa- 
tience, Long - ſuffering, mutual Forbearance, 
would be every Day called into Action, and 


_ ripen into Habits ; till at laſt we arrived at 


a thorough good Temper. From hence we 


may learn, how little Reaſon any have to 
complain, that they have it not in their 
Power to do Good. Whereas; if we would 


act agreeably to thoſe Relations, ſome of 
which we muſt bear to thoſe about us, viz. 


thoſe of Parents, Children, married Perſons, 


Superiors, Equals, Inferiors, Friends: There 


is not a Day paſſes over our Heads, but we 


might contribute ſomething to leflen the 


Uneaſineſs, or promote the Happineſs of 


thoſe, with whom we have to do; and by 
ſtudying to promote their Happineſs, we 
mould ourſelves into thoſe Habits, which 
are productive of our own, both here and 


hereafter. 


W 


. 
as, 


8 k R MON III. 


5 Love and toten recom- 
mended and enforced. 


PROVERBS XV. Verſe 17. 


Better is 4 Dinner of Herbs where Love is, 
than a * * and Harred there with. 


\H AT is, a 8 $ubſiſience, 8 II. 
where Love is among Domeſtics, Ter 

imparts a more unallayed Satisfac- cond Ser- 
tion, than all the high and genteel Enjoy- this Sub- 

ments of Life without that material Ingre- jed. 
dient of Happineſs. Senſual Pleaſures would 

be very flat and inſipid; unleſs they were 

quickened by a Mixture of ſocial, friendly 

and liberal Pleafutes, by the Thoughts of 
imparting them to, and ſharing them with, 

thoſe, whom we love and eſteem. It 1s 

this, that takes off or qualifies their Groſſ- 

E 2 . 
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Charm. One can ſcarce believe, that a 
rational Man can love himſelf, without lov- 
ing ſomebody, befides himſelf. For he could 


find nothing in himſelf worth loving, if he 


were of that unloving and unlovely Tem- 


per. He would deſpiſe that little Thing, 


the Heart, if it were entirely engroſſed by 


Self, without a Capacity to harbour any 


other Gueſt, however deſerving ; juſt as he 


would a poor narrow Cottage which could 
barely accommodate its ſorry Owner, but 


wanted Room to lodge and entertain a 
Friend. He who feels within himſelf a 


dull Indi ference for all Mankind; muſt, one 


would imagine, have a thorough Dijreli iſh 
of Himself. 


In a former Diſcourſe 1 therefore ſhewed 
the Reaſonableneſs and great Advantages 


1 of Union, Love, and a friendly Behaviour 


among Domeſtics. And in Purſuance of 
this Deſign, 
I ſhall now proceed to ſuggeſt fac Con- 


ſiderations as may beget, preſerve, and cul- 


tivate ſuch an Union. 
In the firſt Place, do not delude your- 


ſelf with any viſibnary Notions of Perfec- 
tion, Conſider Men, as they really are, 


* 
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with all their numerous Imperfections; ; and Su. III. 
not as you could fondly wiſh them to be. 
The Philoſophers have remarked what a 
joyleſs unſightly Fi gure the material World 
would make, if it were diveſted of all its 
adventitious Ornaments, of all its Lights 
and Colours, which are Appearances only, 
and not the real Properties of Matter. I 
am apt to think the moral World would 
make as unlovely an Appearance, if we 
could view it in a true Light, ſtript of all 
Diſguiſes; and Men ſhould appear naked 
and unveiled, juſt what they are, with all 
their Imperfections, all their little ſiniſter 
Views, and their Follies, which they in- 
duſtriouſly caſt in Shades, expoſed to pub- 
| lic View. But God, who knows whereof 
we are made, and has ordered all Things 
for the beſt, has wiſely ordained, that our 
£ Minds ſhould not be tranſparent, nor our 
Thoughts viſible to one another; till we 
arrive at that Place, where we ſhall . 
no paltry Thoughts, no vain and ſenſeleſs t 
Follies, - nothing, that need poorly ſkulk, 
and ſhun the Light. The Generality of 
Men are like the Generality of Books, which 
we may often be obliged to have Recourſe 
to, and conſult, upon particular Occaſions. 
SORT a. a but 
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Sex I. hut will not bear ſeveral Views and Re- 


= ————— — =. nf ůĩ —ᷣ ‚ — - — — - K 
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Teſt of a cloſe Inſpection. Their Virtues 


views, and to be ſcanned over minutely by 


a critical Eye: There are few Men, as 


there are few Books, whom the more we 


| look into, the more we ſhall admire ; the 


more we ſtudy Them, the more Graces and 


Beauties, which efcaped us before, we ſhall 
diſcover in Them. Even thoſe, whom 
Nature has ſhewn to the World as Patterns 


of what it could produce, have yet ſome 
certain Failures that reduce them in fome 
Things, to the common Level. If they 
have ſeveral Excellencies to ſhew, they are 


great Men; they have ſeveral Defects to 


| thew, they are but Men. Tis vain to 


imagine, we may meet with a Perſon, that 


ſhall pleaſe us in every Thing: But this we 
may do, we may find out Something, that 


will pleaſe us in every Perſon. A Man is 


not fit to live in the World, who does not 


ſee ſeveral Things, without ſeeming to ſee 


them ; who does not ſee through the little 


By-ends and felfiſh Views, which Men may 
have; againſt which he muſt uſe all the 
Reality of Caution. and Diſtruſt, with as 


a little Appearances of it as poſſible. 


There are not many, who can ſtand the 


ſhine 
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ſhine upon us at a Diſtance: It is upon a 
—_— Approach that we deſcry their Fail- 

The diſtant Ground, which is adorned 
with Variety of Flowers, ſeems to be all in 
Flower, and to glow with one continued and 
unmixed Luſtre ; but, if we were upon the 
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Spot, we ſhould diſcover ſeveral Weeds 


interſperſed, amidft ſuch a beautiful Aﬀem- 
blage of Colours, We may admire upon a 
ſlender Acquaintance the Saint, Phileſo 9% ber, 

and Hero : It is upon a cloſer Survey we 
always diſcover ſome TinCture of the mer? 
Man to fully the Brightneſs of theſe exalted 
Characters. And Familiarity, though it does 
not beget Contempt, where there is true 


Worth; yet always takes off Admiration: 


Admiration and Wonder, always the Pro- 


perty of raw unfurniſhed Minds, unacquaint- 
ed with, and unpractiſed in, the World. 
Thoſe, who look into, and ſee through, 


Things, find nothing wonderful, but One; 


and that is He, who is great, wonderful, 
and holy : Nothing is truly marvellous, but 
what he zs, and a Fre he doth, Nay, the Fol- 


lies of Men are often fo ſtrongly interwoven 


with their Virtues, that we cannot gather 


up the Tares, without rooting 1 1 at the 
lame Time the Wheat. 


E 4 Let 
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Szuu II. Let us therefore in the ſecond Place learn 
to make proper Allowances, and to repre- 
| ſent their Failings with all the Softnings of I x 
Þ Humanity. Thoſe, that are continually I \ 
| complaining that Things run croſs, that 

{ 
| 


| the World is much — than it ſhould be, 
[| | have very great Reaſon to complain, that 
> there is one individual Perſon in it much 
worſe than he ſhould be; who cannot bear 
'% the Accidents of Life with tolerable Pa- 
| tience, nor look upon Mankind with com- 
mon Charity, Men are uneaſy. in them- 
ſelves, and then ſhift the Blame off from 
- themſelves upon the Perſons they converſe 
with, and the Times and Places they live in. 
Other Men's Follies and Vices are always 
= inſupportable to thoſe, that are entirely 
= devoted to their own. The fuller of Imper- 
3 | fections any Man is, the leſs able he is to 
* bear with the Imperfections of his fellow 
Creatures. True, regular, ſolid Virtue is 
not eafily provoked; but when provoked, 
eaſy to be intreated, knows, how to connive 
at little Follies, and to pardon even conſide- 
rable Errors : Whereas falſe Virtue is pee- 
| be viſh, exceptious, magiſterial, hating to be 
1 | put out of its own Way ; diſconcerted with 
Trifles, and * 5 ſolid Misfortunes. 


=_ | Bear 
= | is 1 
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Bear then with the Faults of thoſe about Sex, III. 
you, as you expect they ſhould bear with * 


yours; Faults, which frail Nature cannot 
well guard againſt, and which therefore 
good Nature ſhould overlook ; be juſt to 
thetr Merits, charitable to their Failings, 
and tender to their Misfortunes. All other 
Ornaments fade and decay, and Sorrow or 
Age makes Beauty conſume away like as it were 
a Moth fretting a Garment : There is one only 


| unfading Beauty, one undecaying Ornament, 


which 1s infinitely more worth than all the 
reſt, and that is the Ornament of a meek _ 
quiet Spirit. 

Which brings m me to obſerve thirdly, 15 
There is a particular Tenderneſs due to 
Perſons under any recent Affliction, not 
only that we may not ſeem to ver them, 
whom God bath wounded, and perſecute them, 
whom be hath affiifted ; but becauſe Men are 
more ſuſceptible of Reſentment, in Pro- 
portion to the Greatneſs of their Diſtreſs. 
Men of a Mind involved in Melancholy, 
hike Objects of a dark and black Colour, 
are more apt to take Fire, than any other. 
Their diſtempered Souls take Umbrageſome- 
times, where none 1s given, All this we 
muſt bear with and place to the Account, 
not 
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828. Ill. not of their natural Temper, but of their 
* Adverſity, which embitters their Spirit, and 


diſcolours every Object. Handle then gent- 

ly a wounded Mind, as you would do a 
«wounded Body, with all the Tenderneſs you 
can : It will not bear too rough a Hand, 
Remember, that a good-natured Man can- 


not give Pain, without feeling, in ſome | 


Meaſure, the Pain which he gives. Nay, 
he cannot even ſee a Perſon in Pain, though 


he does not give it, without feeling, in ſome Þ 


ree, what he ſees. As the Ancients 
held thoſe Places ſacred, that were blaſted 
with Lightning ; we ought to pay a ten- 
der Regard to thoſe Perſons, who are vi- 
ſited with Affliction: Their Perſons are in 
fome Meaſure facred, they claim a Kind 
of Reverence from us, and are to be privi- 
leged from any ludicrous, or inhuman De- 
portment. The very Sight of them ſhould 
ſtrike us with a Thoughtfulneſs on the 
Changes of Fortune in general, and beget 
in us that delicate Feeling of their own Caſe 
in particular, which we would wiſh for, 
if in the ſame diſadvantageous Circum- 

ſtances. A general Civility is a Debt to 
all Mankind: But an extraordinary Hu- 
_ and a peculiar Delicacy of Good- 
— * | breeding 
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breeding is owing to the Diſtreſſed, that we szuu. Ill. 
may not add to their Aﬀiction by any ſeem. Vo 
ing Neglect. The Scripture, which is very 
particular in recommending every Inftance 
of fine Humanity, gives us to underſtand 
how we are to behave to the Unfortunate 
in the Words of Fob xvi. 4, 5. I alſo could 
ſpeak as you do; i, your Soul were in my Soul's 
ftead, I could beap up Words againſt you, and 
| ſhake mine Head at you But J, inſtead of 
doing this, if you were afflicted as Tam, world 
| firengthen you with my Mouth, and the moving 
of my Lips ſhould aſſuage your Grief. 
In the fourth Place, be ſure to obſerve 
and practiſe the Rules of good Manners. 
By good Manners I do not mean an inſig- 
nificant Punctuality, and a frivolous Exact- 
neſs in the Obſervation of tle Ceremonres ; 
I mean ' ſomething of an higher Nature, I 
mean an Aſſemblage of Er Virtues ex- 
preſſed in our outward Demeanour ; a Com- 
khan of Diſcretion, CircumſpeRtion, and 
Civility, Submiſſion to our Superiors, Con- 
deſcenſion to our Inferiors, and Affability 
to all; more eſpecially a ſtrift Regard to 
Decency ; in all our Actions. For the Rules 
of Decency are the very Outworks of Re- 
pert, and when ey are once broke through, 
the 
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sun Ill. the reſt will ſoon be delivered up as an eaſy 
v Prey: And Affection is oftener loſt by little 


Violations of the Rules of Decorum, than 
by any ſcandalous and enormous Faults. The 
Queen of Sbeba, it is obſerved, was ſo amaz- 
ed at the great Decorum of Solomon's Table, 
at the Order and Oeconomy of his Servants, 
the Attendance of his Miniſters and their 
Apparel, and his Cup-bearers ; that here 


was no more Spirit left in her. 


If you have any Talent for aying keen 
and ſatirical Things, be ſuperior to the 
Talent you poſſeſs, by ſhewing how little 
Streſs you lay upon it, when it comes in 
Competition with your good Nature. Have 
no Recourſe to low Stratagems, at once to 
cover, and yet diſcharge, your little Spite ; 
which ſome do after the following Manner. 
To attack Men in public, without any 
Provocation, for groſs and palpable Vices, is, 
what they care not to do; ' becauſe their 
good Nature would be called in Queſtion, 
and their Company ſhunned : There is a 
more artful Way at once to gratify their ill 
Nature, and to avoid the odious Imputation 


of it; which is to dwell upon the Indiſcre- 


tions and unguarded Follies of thoſe they 
are converſant with, or to play upon Sub- 


jects, 
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jedts, that require a very delicate Hand to $zzu 11. 
touch them ſo, 4 as to give the Party concerned "VV? 
no Pain. | 
And yet theſe are the Subj E which 
leave the moſt laſting Sting behind. For 
ſuch is the Nature of Men: They had ra- 
ther be thought vicious, than ridiculous. 
They can bear you ſhould hate them for 
their Vices: They cannot endure you ſhould | 
ridicule them for their Follies. For you do 
not place in the moſt inſignificant Light him, 
whom you do not look upon as beneath your 
Hatred: Then you muſt exaſperate a Man, 
when you ſcorn and make a Jeſt of him, as 
thinking him not of Conſequence enough to bn 
bated. 
The Province of Ridicule is very narrow, 
Vice 1s the Object of our Hatred; natural 
Folly of our Pity: Acquired or affected 


' Þf Folly is the only Object of Ridicule ; when 
not content with what we really are, we are 
| ambitious of being thought what we are not, 
or 2fireat what we cannot be. We ſhould 


be out of Humour with ourſelves, if we 
— | thought ourſelves 7n/ignificant and of no Con- 
ſequence : And can it be wondered at, that 
we are out of Humour with others, when they 
give us to underſtand by their Behaviour, that 
we appear ſuch to them ? 5thly, 
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Sz au — . 1 thly, Never make any Reply to a Per- 
— ſon, his Paſſion abetes, and the F erment 

ah ee. For to what End ſhould you ex. 
poſtulate with a Man in a Paſſion? That 

be may hear Reaſon? But how can you 
expect he can hear Reaſon, as long as his 
Paſſion has got the better of his Reaſon ? 
How can you expect he ſhould hear the 
Voice of that Charmer, whom Anger ha 
made deaf to all its Remonſtrances ? Wait 
but till Reaſon reſumes its Empire; and 
then ſpeak to him, in the Cher 0 
Addreſs : If there be any Neceſſity for it, 
if the Affair be of ſuch an Importance as 
to require a fair Hearing. Otherwiſe, it is a 
Matter of Diſcretion to drop it entirely, leſt 
his Paſſion ſhould rekindle ; for Reaſon is 
_ often retained on the Side of Paſſion, and is 
ſet at work, in our cooler Hours, to find out 
ſpecious Excuſes, for what we faid or did, in 
| 


the Heat and Warmth of Temper, And as 
you are not to reprimand any Perſon, du- 
ling the Emotion of his Paſſion ; fo nei- 

ther are you to do it, during the Emotion 


We puniſhing, -you may apply here and 
ſay, I would chide you, if I were not ; 
angry.“ For you wil be apt to carry 

| . Thig 


J 
| | { 
of your own. What the Philofopher ſaid t 

I 

7 

I 
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Things too far: Or if you did not, yet Sxau. In. 
what you ſay will have leſs Weight, as it 
will be looked upon, as the Reſult of Rage 
and Fury, not the Product of cool ſedate 

Forearm yourſelf with this Perſuaſion, 
and keep it preſent upon your Mind; that, 
whatever any occaſional Fit of the Spleen 
| ſuggeſts, is either wholly or in ſome Mea- 
ſure wrong; that what is really bad, it ex- 
| hibits doubly bad, and what is not bad it 
repreſents ſo ; that you no more ſee Things 
as they are, 1n a ſettled melancholy Gloom, 
than you do in a dazzling Glare ; that it is 
very blind and undiſtinguiſhing, apt to diſ- 
charge itſelf upon Friend or Foe indifcrimi- 
nately. We then the /eaft ſuſpect ourſelves or 
our Cauſe to be wrong, when our Paſſions are 
the warmeſt: And yet then we ought to ſuſ- 
pect both the 20. A Probability, that we 
are in an Error, ariſes in Proportion to the 
u: Violence of thoſe Paſſions which hinder us 
ei · from diſcerning the Truth. But an Appre- 
on ben/ion or Diſtruſt, that we are fo, leſſens in 
ud the ſame Proportion. Nothing is more com- 
nd mon, than to hear Perſons, who have very 
10 material Things to ſay in their own Behalf, 
ry injuring themſelves and their Cauſe by mix 

" Be | ——— 
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six il. ing Trifes with them: The Reaſon of which 
, that, though they are Trifles in them. 
ſelves, and appear ſo to every indifferent 
Perſon ; yet the Warmth of Paſſion in the ih 
Party concerned a. 0 n into 2 
ſtantial Injuries. 8 
öthly, Guard againſt Pride, ru which 
| a Contention. Perſons of Senſe and 
"Virtue will ſeldom differ about Things, 
that are plainly eſſential to the Happineſ 
of the Family: The greateſt Danger is, 
that they ſhould diſagree about Trifes, 
where each will think they cannot give up 
the Point without yielding the other the 
Superiority : And the Diſagreement is often 
the ſharpeſt where the Difference is the 
ſmalleſt. Do not imagine that every Perſon 
muſt exactly adjuſt their Temper to yours in 
every Point, ſo as to be your exact Counter- 
part. If Men recede in ſome Particulars 
from their own Inclinations to comply with 
thoſe of others, there is ſome Proſpect, that 
Differences may be adjuſted, and a good Un- 
derſtanding kept up: Like irregular Stones 
that muſt have their Unevenneſſes filed off, 
and their rough Corners ſmoothed ; before 
they can come together, and join to make 
7.0 3 Building, ere” there ſhall be 
, Har mony 


i = 


| recommended and enforced. a) 
Harmony and Symmetry of Parts. There $**% ll. 
is but one Being, whoſe, Will we ought * 


ſubmit to intirely and wnreſervedly ; and 
His Will is perfect unallayed Reaſon, 980 


the leaſt Mixture of Caprice or Humour. 
Vain is all Strife for Supetiority, where 
the only Strife ſhould be, which ſhould 
oblige” each other the moſt ; and the only 
Power, that ſhould . be lodged in any 
Perſon, ſhould” be, a greater Power of do- 
ing Good. Never ſtrive to gain an abſo- 
lute Sway over Wy Thing * "your own 
Paſſions. . 
Be not aſhamed to conifell; you have dein 
in the wrong. It is but owning, what you 
need not be aſhamed of; that you now 
have more Senſe, than you' had before, to 
fee your Error, more Humility to acknow- 
dedge it, and more Grace to correct it. We 
double the 
the Exvaſes o which we make uſe of to juſti- 


fy them: Excuſes, which are a kind of 


Patches „when a Rent is made; far more 
unſeemly and miſbecoming, than the Rent 
itſelf. It is a Sign, a Man is generally in 


the Right, who has the Ingenuity to own 
himſelf ſometimes in the Wrong; that he 
is one of thoſe, whoſe Fund of Reputa- | 


Vor. 3 * 8 tion 


greateſt Part of our Faults, by 
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| Sn. II. tion is ſo great, he is not afraid of impove- 
| D riſhing it, by taking or loſing a little from 
e it!“: Whereas thoſe, whoſe Stock of Credit 

and Eſteem is very inconſiderable, care not 

to own any T hing at the Expence of it. 
Obſerve, what Sin maſt eaſily beſets Jou, 
whether it be Moroſeneſs, Pride, Paſſion 

| oe” Covetouſneſs, &c. and place there the 
= - . ſtrongeſt Guard, where your Nature »is 
x weazkeſt. Few Perſons have more than 


= one predominant great Vice: Nature has 

4 : guarded them very well in other Reſpects; 
1 here they muſt take Care to guard them- 
ſelves. - Particularly guard againſt any Ine- 
| quality of Temper: For no Man can have a 
= true Sweetneſs of Temper, without Steadi- 
1 neſs and a ſedate Way of Thinking: They 
i  .- that ſeem to have it, have only, as one ob- 
i ſerves, a certain Eaſineſs, that quickly turns 

| peeviſſi and ſour. Vet, when our Affections 
begin to fall off, and cool gradually and inſenß- 
bly towards any Perſon; we are apt to uma- 
gine His are abating toward us. Juſt as the 
ant ſeems $0 Voyagers 1 in a Ship. to be 
retiring 


ocrates memorize pro- 
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didit, more r virorum, & | & 8duciam magnarum re- 
rum habentium. Nam levia i ingenia, quia nihil habent, 
nihil fibi detrahunt. Magno ingenio, multaque nihilomi- 
nus habituro, convenit etiam veri erroris confeſſo. Celſus, 
I. 8. 0 4. | | 
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hon Trott in, when they are jetiting S7 6 ll. 
Land. ; — 
"th, Take tte to dilting zuin between 
Periors general! Randing alien of 75 || 
Ne when he is wenn ah and undi- =_ 
ſturbed ; and His 1 Sentiments, when | | j 
fottie croſs Accident may have ſoured his 9 
| Te emper. "Conſider, what he 1 18 For a Con- 0 1 
fancy towards you; and n not what he ma) 
row and then, when his Spirits are ruf. 
N fled and over-hieated. Unkindly Thoughts 
ck us, which vent themſelves in unfriend- 
ly Expreſſiohs, may be only occa afional Vi. 
zants, which" tarry but an Hour ; Where- | 
'L = tender and endearing Ideas may be the 
” I coniftant Inhabitants of his Mind. You 
| muſt reflect that there i is no ſuch Thing as 
maintaining a friendly Intercourſe, without 
8 Things of this Nature. He 
who thinks he has diſcharged every Duty 
without any Failure in Point of Kindneſs - 
and Friendlinefs to his Domeſtics, has for- 
Zotten one Duty reſpecting himſelf, that of 
Self-examination. For the leaſt Reflection 
upon himſelf will ſerve to ſhew, that he 
as ſometimes ſaid Things, that had better 
been left unſaid; that he has been out of 
Humour, when there was not a ſufficient 
F 2 | Rea- 


Domeflic Love and Union 


9257 1. Reaſon for his being fo; and has gone too 
RY far r, 


when there was. A wiſe and a good 
Man will therefore make proper 'Allow- 
ances, and think, that as a generous Enemy 
may ſometimes through a Fluſh of good 
Humour ſay an handſome Thing in our Be- 
half, and deviate into Praiſe; ſo a firm 
Friend, through a Surprize of ill Humour, 
may let fall a diſobliging Expreſſion. And 
whereas an haſty Temper is immediately 
for proceeding to Extremities; a prudent 
Man goes more leiſurely to Work, and ad- 
viſes a Friend, perhaps he has not ſaid what 
has been reported; and , he have, that 
he peak it no more. And indeed, without 
ſuch a Procedure, all Friendſhips would be 
precarious ; they would lie at the Mercy of 
thoſe, who were malicious enough to do u us 
an ill Ofiee: 

But above all, laſtly, FOR 1s. 150 
; lutely neceſſary to preſerve domeſtic Union. 
For Famihes are but Hittle Societies, as So- 
cieties are larger Families; and therefore 
Religion, which is confeſſedly the beſt Bond 
and Cement of Union in States and larger 
Communities, is likewiſe ſo in little do- 
meſtic Governments: And Family Prayer 
is as much a Duty in this ſmaller Sphere 
CCG 


EY 


r 


recommended and enforced. 


of Action, as public Worſhip is a national san. ., 
Concern. It is therefore incumbent upon * 
thoſe, who preſide over a Family, to im- 
preſs a Senſe of Religion upon thoſe, Who 
are beneath them: But to do that effectual- 5 
ly, they themſelves muſt be firſt affected 


with a ſerious and hearty Senſe of it. Their 


Domeſtics wilt every Day be Witneſſes of 
their :/ Qualities, ſuch as Anger, Impa- 


tience, &c. Tt were to be wiſhed there- 


fore, that they would let their good Quali- 
ties, if they have any, ſhine forth before 
them. It muſt be with very ill Grace, 
they can complain of the Diſobedience of 
Servants to them, who let them {ce by their 
whole Behaviour, that they are regardleſs | 
of their great and common Maſter, their # 
Maſter "which is in Heaven. Why ſhould | 


they, whom much zobler Motives have no 


Influence upon, expect that the Fear of of- 


fending them ſhould reſtrain their Depen- 


dants? People may complain of the Badneſs 
of Servants, the Undutifulneſs of Children, 
and the univerſal Depravation of Morals; ; 
but ſuch Complaints come better from any, 


than from thoſe, to whom that Deprava- 


tion is in a great Meaſure owing by their 
nn and unguarded Levity of Tem- 
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Sun. nl per, to ſay no worſe; not having a; 7 8 


Dongſie Love and, Union... 


"dence to keep. their, olhes to. 


but ſcattering the Infection amang dern. 


feriors and Attendants. 
Be then ſeriouſſy 7 ſolidly good, Jour- 
ſelf; ; and others, if» they are. < {ceptible, of, 
it, will learn Goodneſs from you ; and obey, 
you more out of a Principle of Love, than 
Fear. Revere yourſelf, if you would have 
your 7 eriors revere you Revere Jour- 
ſelf — exemplifying ſuch a 5707 and 
regu lar Practice of every Branch of Virtue, 
as will command their ;zward Homage, the 


Homa! ge. of. the Mind ; and then outward. ; 


Marks of Reſpe ct will follow of Courſe with 
out Nee or Oonſtraint. Every one will 


5 reyerence and acknqwie edge that Worth, of 


which you ſeem, inſenſible ; ; and acknow- 
ledg ge and reverence. it the more, becauſe you 


ſeem inſenſible of it, We inknſibly ſlide 


into the Manners of thoſe, with — we. 
daily converſe, and conſtantly live: We 
catch the Flame of Virtue from them, by 
being always near to them. For Gooc 
does not only communicate F ayours. and. 
Kindneſſes; it even in ſome Meaſure com- 
municates itſelf, Juſt as thoſe, who have 
been long among the mo fragrant Objects, 

7 +" 
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ofonly-ate Abdel with tlie Odour; r 
breathes froni them; ſomeè of the very Fra- 
grancy cleaves to; and remains with them: 
They become fragrant themſelves, by ſtay-- 
ing long among Objects, that are ſo.  » 
Carry then their Minds upwards from 
yourſelf, who are the Head of a ſmall Fa- 
mily, to him, of whom the whole Family in 
Heaven and Earth is called. Conſider that 
the joint Prayers of a Family are as neceſ- 
ſary to derive a Bleſſing upon, or avert a 
Calamity from, a Family ; as public Pray- 
ers are to deprecate the Judgments, or con- 
ciliate the Favour of the Deity to a Nation. 
So may He, who maketh Man to be of one 
' Mind in an Houſe, preſerve you from all 
che Miſeries, that mult fall upon a Family 
embroiled, and a Houſe divided againſt itſelf ! 
Thus, when you have tinctured their 
Minds and your own with Religion, you 
will find that the Union of Souls was but 
begun here; it will be perfected above, where 
Love and Charity never fail. And Death, 
which diſſolves the Union of Soul and Body, 
cannot diſſolve the inviolable Union of vir- 
zuous Hearts joined together in pure, un- AW 
ſully d Friendſhip p. Thoſe, who were /ove- |. 
ly and boring in heir Lives; ſhall not be, 
0 ts 2” „ DC. l 


72 Domeſtic Love and Union, &c. 

SIAM. Il. even by their Deaths, divided for ever. Se- 
— parated for a while, they ſhall meet again, 
Ig Where there ſhall be no ſecond Separation, 
* where. they ſhall continue to * 970 one N 75 
ann UG one Mind, 9 } 
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HER E un this Difference be- SER. IV. 
tween mere Taſts and judgment 


That the former is our liking one 
a more than another, without being 
able to aſſign any ſufficient Reaſon why we 
Io ſo ; mere Taſte being an arbitrary Agree- 
ent between the F aculty and the Object. 
hereas Judgment is a real Agreement be- 
een the Faculty and the Object, founded 
”_ rp Truth, and the Nature of 
| Things, 


* 
1 
1 8 — te rr en re ero —— 
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De Duty of an uni form 
Ser. IV. Things. Thus there i oſteti an nf. 
— ble Agreeableneſs of one Sort of Food, more 
than another, to the Palate, where both 
Sorts are perhaps equully good in their Kind) 
and conducive to Health. Thus too an Þ 
arbitrary Reliſh of one Virtue more than {W 
another, and an undue Preference often takes MW 
Place, without bringing W to the Bar 
of impaxtial Nean. 
The Deſign of the Text 3 is en to 
guard a that Biaſs of Temper; which, 
if we are not upon our Guard, may miſ- 
load us to overerate {ime Duties; merely be. 
cauſe they fall in with our Taſte and Ineli- 
nation; and to undervalue and diſregard 
others merely becauſe they d, 
The Apoſtle does not enjoin an utifirmiing 
Obedience; but only enters a Caveat againſt 
a wilfubDiſobedience to any of the divine 
Laus, under a Pretence of keepinꝑ the reſt. 
Farther; tlie Text does not take in Sins of 
Surprize and Infirmity: It is plainiy con- 
fined» to / deliberate Crimes; by» the nem 
Verſep where none but ſicki:are” ſpecified, 
Great/|Allowances' will: ben made for the 
Weakneſſes of Nature: Life is a- great 
Journey, arid tliere is no ſucks” Thing as 
1 ſeveral Stages of it, 


without 


W Wor x 
1 


| ir ene falſe: Steps It i is abe der. IV. : 
Property, of: God; that us Wiſdom: -never 
rs nar ſleeps: Ours alas l often lies in 

2 great Meaſure dormant. In this Senſe 
herefore 4 Reſpect to all God's Commandments N 


in an habigual Breach: of any one: of them,” 
wing it to be ſuch ; For oy is not the 
Weaknehs of N abe, it is nan Re- | 
De on, 
| The Meaning then of aii Writer. 
Ss this: Whoſaever knowingly;dedliberate- . 
„„ and habitually offends in one Point, 
gupon an impious Preſumption of com- 
pounding with God for that Sin, which 
is moſt; palatable to him, by a ſtriẽt Ob- 
0 erden of other Duties, that do not 
t croſs his reigning. Paſſion; ſuch:a Man's 
y Religion is -Vain: Then follows the N 
Reaſon. For be-. that. ſaid, do not commit 
ldultery ; ſaid alſo, do nat kill, i. e. If 
Thou haſt any Regurd for the divine 
pe wygiver, bis Sanction is alike impreſſed 
© upon. all his Laws; } and he giveth thee! 
he no more a Diſpenſation to commit * 
eat one Sin, than he does to commit ev 
ag etber. But if thou haſt u Regard PAR 
it. en 1 thy Actions, however ſeemingly | 


ut Y | virtuous, 


76 The Duty of an uniforn 
Sen. IV. “ virtuous, are but as it were an informed 
cCarcaſe: They want that Principle of 

Duty, which is the very Soul of Virtue, 
«and ſhould acfuate the whole Body of our 
« Performances. It is as if he had ſaid, to 

Hp an = in one uninterrupted Track of diſo- 
*, beying the Deity in any one known Point, 

cen ig in Effect to iclim Obedience to 
ce. him.“ For can that Man be influenced 
by a reverential Awe of the Deity who not 
occafionalh Y, now and then, in an unguarded 
Hour, is overtaken in a Fault; but con- 
fantly and ænouingly, throu oh the main 
Tenour of his Life; continues to counteract 
the Will of his Creator in any Point? It is 
the Obſervation of a Roman Hiſtorian, that, 
though his Countrymen were ſometimes 
defeated in a ſingle Battle with their Ene- 
5 mies; yet they were always victorious in 
XI the whole Courſe of the War over every one 
of them. Thus it ought to be with us, 
who may, now and then, through Surprize 
and Inadvertency, be foiled by our Paſſions 
in ſome few Canſlidts; but yet, in the main 
of our ſpiritual Warfare, muſt gain Ground 
over every one of them, and, upon the 
whole, be Conguerurs. No one Sin muſt 
n in us: The only true Religion is to do, 


LOTT, whatever 


and-unreſerved Obedience. 57 


| whatever-God commands; and that, Hecauſe Sen. Iv. 
he, from whom we, have received all that 

we have, and to whom we owe all that we 

can do, commands it. All other Schemes 

open a Door to Confuſion and Licentiouſ- 

neſs... We muſt either follow God's Will, 

and be determined by it; or we muſt ſet up 

our own Head-ſtrong Self=Will 1 in e 

558 to his Nude Wiſdom. 
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"In diſcourkng upon hats Words, 1 ſhall 
It, ſhew the Reaſonableneſs of an unre- 
n ferved and uniform Obedience to God. 
rudy, 1 ſhall give ſome Inſtances, . 
s point out the Folly, of a. partial Obedience. 
t III diy, 1 ſhall anſwer ſome Objections 
8 againſt the Duty, which the Text enjoins.. 
e IV thly. and laſtly, I. ſhall draw ſome 


in practical eee from what has been 
Ne laid inp en ĩ ͤ ne aoantorw, nt AN 


76 = Then Ia am to K-38 the Reafonablene? 
Ng of an unreſerved and uniform Obedience to 
in God. 


110 think of coming to a ſcandalous 
he Compoſition | with God, by offering him 
aſt Part of our Duty, inſtead of the who? 
lo, Debt we owe him; to imagine he will 


er = 6 | tamely 


3 The Duty of ah ae 
gen. IV. tamely accept juſt ſuch a ſmall Pirtance ot 
| Ev Yervice, "is tor Zehn em u Bb; 18 0 
OY highly affrontive, as to offer him uo Service 
at all. To ſingle out ſome Parts of our Duty 
nas obligatory, and to reject ofhers, which hav 

cadeau binding Sanction, becauſe they in: 
yerfere with ſome beloved "Trclination ; in 
ſhort, to che for ourſelves, is ſubverſive 
of God's whole Aurbority over us: It is to 
dethrone him, and ſet up an Uſurper in hifi 
Stead; vis. our own Fancy, or Intereſt, 
or Paſſion. To make the” Caſe plainet; 

| ſy ppoſe a Servant ſhould only execute Ki 
s Orders when they fell in with 
+ his own Hum; but ſhould contintally 
difobey him when they did vr ſuit his 
Fancy or Conveniehce : Could ſuch a Mar 
be faid to obey His Maſter, or only to gra- 
tify bimfelf? He who does not obey © God 
at all, is guilty of all; and he does not 
obey God at all, who makes himſelf his 
own Legiſlator.” 70 obey God rightly, | 5 
to obey him as ſupreme Lawgiver : Which 
can never be done, while lg only . 
tains a divided Empire in our Breaſts: 


m_n_ 


han © 


PA 


> * had A 
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Empire divided between him, who is 0 
univerſal Emperor of ' the whole World; 
and F_ little NE Paſſion 


of 


| ä indeed 1 to 89 10. 
it with our Maker! % 10.008: 6 
The main Proof of our Virtues 18 the | 
Superiority and Aſeendant of Reaſon over 
our Paſſions. And the main Proof, that 
Reaſan has the Aſcendant over our Paſſions, 
is the Victory of Neaſon in thoſe Caſes, 
where the Paſſions make head: againſt it. 
For, if Reaſon only maintains its Sway, 
where the Paſhons fall in with it, or do nat 
W oppo it; this is no more a Proof that we 
Jare virtuous; than it is, that a Man is not 
a Lunatic, becauſe he may argue tolerably 
well, and coherently on indifferent Points, 
at do not deeply touch and intereſt him. 
The only deciſive Teſt, whether he is a 
Lunatic or not, is to bring him to 7hat 
Point, which is ſuppoſed to have deeply 
ecled him, and at laſt unbinged his Brain: 
pwever plauſibly. he may reaſon on other 
Pubjects, we ſcruple not to-pronounce him 
Madman, if here he flies off into Jargon, 
udneſs, and Extravagance. To obey God 
n Points indifferent, where we have no 
| 3 to offend, is doing nothing at 
l. One exceſſive Paſſion is enough to engroſs 
1 We wpole Man: And therefore, if we do 
ot Sire! into other Vices, it is not ſo much 
| owing 


The Duty of an * 


Sen IV. owing to the Strengh of our Reaſon, as to 
che — of « our ' Inclinations * wh 
Wh. ; 
People are not aware, what 8 are e d 
zug when they indulge any one Vice. For 
any one habrtual bad Quality will, in Pro- 
ceſs of Time, as effettually deſtroy- ever) 
2 morally good in us; as even may 
bad Qualities. When it has thoroughly go 
Poſſeſſion of your Heart, it will ſoon dray 
the Head after it. It will turn the whot 
Bent of your Purſuits,” Inclinations, and 
Studies one Way; make you indifferent to 
whatever is not ſubſervient to its Intereſ, 
and hate whatever is oppoſite to it. Singt 
out what bad Quality you pleaſe: Le 
it be, what ſome will think a very ſmal 
one, the Love of Eaſe. It will not inde 
put you upon deſperate Crimes ; for tha 
is contrary to its Nature: But it will end 
irt a total Abſence of every active Duty in 
Life: It will be a Kind of a Froſt, that, 2 


Mp. «SS. —_—— 0 K 1 —_— * «4A * 


long as it laſts, locks up all. the Virtues of 
the Soil. But if Idleneſs, the moſt wnper 
forming of all the Vices, bears ſo great 
Sway; it will be needleſs to obſerve, tha 
when any one of the more enterprijint 
VI ices, ſuch as the Love of Honour, Mo- 
ne), 


kanng Aft V0VYS 


an whreſerved dien, I 

to Macy, or Pleaſure, has got footing, and 5 Iv. 
er eſtabliſned its Intereſts; it will ſupplant * 
and turn out every Virtue: juſt as one 
wicked Favourite, who has crept into his 
Maſter's Affections, will by Degrees pre- 
vail with him to diſplace and remove every 
faithful n. that may ſtand in his 
Wa 

* the other Hand, the Man, that con- 
ſtantly practiſes any one Virtue, merely be- 
J cauſe it is the Will of God; will be diſpoſed 
to practiſe every other Virtue for the ſame 
Reaſon. It is true, his Situation in Life 
may not empower him to exemplify every 
other Virtue : Yet he, who 1s grateful to 
«MM the Rich, in low Circumſtances, upon a 
al fixed Principle of Virtue ; would undoubt- 
el cdly be charitable to the Poor, in a higher 
ut WW Sphere. Any one habitual Duty, which we 
nl embrace to recommend ourſelves to our Ma- 
i ker, calls forth into Action thoſe other Du- 
ties, which are in our Power; and gives us a 


er- * It is gallus Remark on a Raman Conſul, that he had 

many excellent Endowments both of Body and Mind, all 
ich his Covetouſneſs rendered uſeleſs. In Conſule noftro = 
ht [ofa] multee bonegue artes animi & corporis erant, quas 
ones avaritia præpediebat. Sall. de Bello ſugurthino. 
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82 The Duty of an uniform 
Sexn.IV. Reliſb and Love for thoſe, that are mot ſo . 
> Taſt ſo he, who conſcientiouſly abſtains from 
any Sin, ſolely becauſe it is diſpleaſing to his 
Creator; will find the ſame Motive opera- 
p ting much farther, and inclining him to 
forbear every other Action, that he know; 
is offenfrve to him. No one great Virtue 
(Virtue upon Principle) will come ſingle: 
The Virtues, that be her Fellows; will bear 
ber Company, and with Joy ** rd 
enter into the ſame Heart. 
2 this brings me to my 


II. Second General Head, which is to 
ſnew the Folly of a Pare Obedience in 
ſeveral Inſtances. 

Few, very few, ſeem to conſider, that 
one habitual Vice cuts them off from the 
Benefits of Chriſtianity. We relapſe into 

the worſt Part of Popery. We will not 
allow the Pope (and we have good Reaſon 
for not allowing him) to deal out his Diſ- 
penſations and Indulgences to us: But we 
ſet up as many private Popes, as there are 
Men: We allow curſelves, unauthoriſed by 
God, to _ our Diſpenſations and Indul- 


Inter omnes Philefe phos conflat, qui unam baberet ont. 
- labere Virtules. Cicero. 


3 gences 


a. 


and unreſerved Obedience. 


nces from our favourite Sins, with a very SAV. 


liberal Hand. Nothing is more common, 


than to ſubſtitute ſome Part of our n 


for the whole. 


Of this we have a pregnant Inſtance in 
thoſe, whom the World miſcals mere no- 


ul Men. True Morality, in the largeſt 
Senſe of the Word, conſiſts in acting agree- 


ably to thoſe Relations, which we bear to 
our Creator, and Fellow-Creatures. It takes 


in even our Duty to our bleſſed Saviour and 
Redeemer ; unleſs either Gratitude be no 


Part of Morality ; or he, who was the 
Author of our eternal Salvation, be enti- 
tled to no Gratitude from us. But a mere 

.moral Man, in the Language of the World, 
is one, who lives in a State of open Diſre- 
gard, or at leaſt, of faſhionable Indifference, 


to Religion in general; yet ſhall do ſome 


_ generous and good-natur'd Actions, and 


never be guilty of any flagrant Breach of 
Honeſty. He ſhall condemn the Man, 
who is wanting in proper Returns of Gra- 
titude and Affection to his Fellow Crea- 


tures : But never condemns himſelf, who 


continually receives, and never acknow- 


ledges the Favours he receives from the 
Author Y every good Gift, and therefore 
| G2 tie 
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eau IV. the Object of every grateful Sentiment. 
he ſhall think it Super/tition (fo: far he 
thinks right) to lay a great Streſ upon mere 
Ceremonies : But he never thinks that not 
to comply with innocent Ceremonies is a 
criminal Singularity of Temper. He ſhall 
expreſs as great Diſpleaſure againſt ſome 

little Wrongneſſes of acting in Men of re- 
ligious Characters, as if they were ſolid 

Grievances and ſubſtantial Crimes: But 

| | ſhall not reflect that to be diſturbed: at the 
Foolery of others is a greater Foolery in 
himſelf, than any they are guilty of. He 
is one, who does not er what would 

be the Conſequence, if the faſbionable Re- 
ligion, or rather the zo-Religion of our 
modiſh Gentlemen ſhould become the Re- 
ligion of /abouring People in low Life? 
What, if they ſhould entertain ſuch indi- 
geſted Notions of God's Mercy, as to ſhut 
cout all Apprehenſions of his Juſice and 
Vengeance! That therefore, whatever other 
Inſtances of Benevolence, they may pretend 
to; yet the greateſt and molt fgnficant In- 
ſtance of Benevolence, that Men, whoſe 
Example will have any Weight and Influ- 
ence, can at preſent give, is by a public 
a and nn, Adherence to 

Reli * „ 
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Religion, to put a Stop 
neſs and general Depravation of Morals, 
which, if not put a Stop to, muſt plunge 
Men into Diſtreſſes in this World (not to 
mention eternal Damnation in the next) 
which no Charities, how great ſoever, can 
redreſs. Thus have I deſcribed a moral 
Man, in the Language of the World ; but 
in the Language of Reaſon, as immoral a 
Man as can be conceived. For he lives 
daily in the uninterrupted Practice of Im- 
morality of the deepeſt Dye, vix. Ingrati- 
tude fo his Sovereign Benefactor; from 
whom he has received every Thing, and to 
whom he can. return nothing, but Obedi- 


ence and Thankſgiving, the Tribute of a 


grateful Heart. 

What ſhall we think of this Set of Men? 
It would be uncharitable to ſuppoſe them 
determined Atheiſts : What is moſt likely, 


is, that they imagine God will accept the 


ſocial Duties, in Lieu of Piety, And yet 
true ſubſtantial Morality is inſeparably con- 
nected with the higheſt Regard to the Dei- 
ty; and it is an unnatural Divorce to part 
them aſunder; What is ſaid of the Sci- 
ences, holds as true of our Duties to God 
home Man. There is that Harmony, Alli- 


G7 ance 
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to that Ungodli- brenn. IV. 
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beau V. ance and Correſpondence between them, 


that if one Link fails, the whole Chain 


muſt fall aſunder: And the laſt Link of the 
Chain muſt be faſtened to the Throne of 


God. If one Branch of Morality be ne- 


glected, if one Member of our Duty ſuffers, 
Al the Members muſt ſuffer with it. And, 
if one Member be honoured, all the Members 
will rejoice with it. Thy Prayers and thy 
Ans, ſaith the Scripture, i. e. thy Piety and 
Charity, both acting in Concert, and uniting 
their friendly Beams, are come up, as a Memo- 
rial beſore God. Charity and Humanity muſt 
| beautify and adorn our Religion; and our 
Religion muſt ennoble, and give a Con- 
ſiſtency and Steadineſs to, our Humanity. 


Diſmiſſing the mere moral Man, let us 


proceed to thoſe, who pretend to be of a 

religious Turn. And here do we not find 
| ſome, who, though ſcandalized at the little 
Levities and innocent Freedoms of Men of 


a gayer Make, are addicted to Vices of the 


graver Sort, ſuch as Cenſoriouſneſs = 4 


Pride, ?ruſting in themſelves, that they a 


righteous, and defpifing others? Are 8 
not ſome, who do not reflect, if we may 
judge by their Conduct, that there is a 
ſtrong” attraftive Charm in the Strictneſs 


and 
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| sten W. 
and Regularity of Piety, when attended by | 


all the eaſy Graces of Humanity and Chear- 
fulneſs ; like Beauty and Regularity of Fea- 
tures far more powerful when ſoftened by 
an Air of Sweetneſs and Humility ; than, 
when it puts on a diſtant and forbidding 
Mien? Strict in little Ceremonies and out- 
ward Obſervances, which they ought not to 
leave undone ; ſome only omit the weighrier 
| Matters of the Law, Judgment, Faith and 
Mercy : Like thoſe Workmen, who can 
hit off ſome Under-Parts with a frivolous 
Exactneſs ; yet in the main Subſtance of the 
Work, in the eſſential and conſtituent Parts 
of it, are aukward and ungainly Performers: 


Becauſe they know not how to give Or- 


der, Juſtneſs and Proportion to the whole, 
throughout the ſame. Not that Religion 
is at all in Fault : It is their original or ac- 
quired Littleneſs of Temper, which makes 
them incapable of reaching thoſe Heights 
and Elevations, which Religion teaches and 
inſpires. The ſame little Temper, which, 
when it takes a religious Turn, confines it- 
ſelf to mere Modes and Ceremonies, with- 
out any enlarged and generous Aﬀections 
towards God and towards Man; would, if 
bi bad e itſelf to Learning, have em- 


„ ployed 
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Stau. IV. ployed itſelf in collecting various Readings 
MY of no Uſe, in ſettling Points and Commas 
with an inſipid Accuracy, or in getting to- 
gether impertinent Curioſities, and difficult 
Trifles. Do they uſe Religion, as an inti- 
mate Friend, whom they admit, with an 
unreſerved Affection, into the inmaſt Re- 
ceſſes of the Soul, and to whom they have 
Recourſe, with Pleaſure, on every Occa- 
fion? Or rather do they not treat it as } 
mere faſhionable Arquarntance, ' to whom | 
they now and then, with a flat Civility, pay 
A ceremonious and formal Reſpect, ſtudious 

to keep up each. cold Decorum, a certain Sign, 
there is no kindly Warmth of Affection at 
the Heart? Religion has all the Out/ide of 
Regard for them, and wants nothing but 
(what is indeed All in All) an inward Love 

and Reliſb for it. They conſider Religion, 
as only requiring ſome few broken occa- 
fional Acts; not as enjoining ſuch a ſettled 
Habit and Frame of Mind, as ſhall mfluence 
them in the common Occurrences of Life. 
1 was glad, ſays the Pſalmiſt, when they 

aid unto me, we will go into the Houſe of 
tbe Lord. His Religion, you ſee, had de- 
ſcended deeply into his Heart, which made 
him gladly embrace * Opportunity of ex- 
pPreſſing 
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Een it publicly in hs Aftions, White b.. 


and unreſerved Obedience; 


as the Religion of many is ſomething 
ſave Appearances, a Kind of Beauty-waſh to 
colour over and give a finer Jincture to the 
Surface of thein Actions, without going 
deeper, or mingling with the Vitals, without 


ing the Health of the Soul. Hence 


3 


| it is, that Self- Examination, Meditation 
and Watchfulneſs are Duties ſo little prac- 
tiſed. Cuſtom and common Decency re- 


quire, that Men ſhould ſometimes go to 
Church, and ſay their Prayers; otherwiſe 


they might incur the Imputationof Atheiſm : 


But common Decency, Cuſtom, and Fear 


of what the World will ſay, do not oblige us 


to Self-Examination, Meditation and Re- 
collection; Duties to be tranſacted, far from 
the Eye of the World, between God and 
ourſelves. Hence, however neceſſary, they 
are too generally neglected. Men find no 
Void of Piety and Goodneſs within ; becauſe 
they never look within, 

Inſtances'of a partial Obedience are num- 
berleſs. Nothing is more common, than 
for Perſons to become ſo enamoured of one 
Branch of Virtue, to which they are pecu- 
liarly devoted, as to comprize all Excel- 
lever in it; and for its Sake to depre- 

clate 
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baun. ciate every other Duty. If we are of a 
——— 


open and converſable Nature: Then, to be 
ſure, the ſocial Duties are all in all, we hay 
no Thoughts of living unto Him, by whon 


we now live, and with whom we are ti 


live for ever: Ic we are of a recluſe ani 
melancholy Turn, then all Worth conſiſt 
in ſequeſtring ourſelves from, and ſo becom. 
ing, in a great Meaſure, uſeleſs to, the 
World. Piety or Benevolence, Generoſit 


or Oeconomy, Courage or Prudence are u 


beextolled at the Expence of each other, 
Whatever be the favourite Virtue, it 1s like 
an Empiric's Noſtrum : It ſuperſedes the 
Uſe. of all other Virtues, juſt as that doe 
of all other Medicines, and infallibly pre- 
ſerves the Health of the Soul, without tak: 
ing any Thing elſe. We are ſeldom liable to 
greater Miſtakes, than in the comparatne 


Value of ſeveral Duties: Becauſe we do not] 


ſubmit our Fancy and Inclinations to the 
Examination of impartial Reaſon : All the 
Uſe we make of our Reaſon is to juſtify our 
Tnclinations. Moſt Men are' content with 
the mere Title of rational Creatures. They 
are born rational Creatures; juſt as ſome art 
by their Birth noble and 1 who art 
not over-ſolicitous to prove, by noble and 
IIS honour: 
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pf moſt Importance upon the whole, and mof? 
zroduttive of Happineſs; but what ſuit 
Their own Fancy, or will make them moſt 
loved. A Man who does Wrong through 
he Rigour and Severity of his native Tem- 
der is univerſally deteſted : But great Al- 
owances are made for Him, who through 
Wn Exceſs of Good-nature wrongs himſelf 
and his Family: Though he can be no 
Man's real Friend, becauſe he is every Man's 
Property. Yet, 1n the true Eſtimate of 
hings, he, who commits a Sin through 
he Eafineſs of his Temper, is as guilty, as 
e, who ſins through the Hardneſs of it: 
And we no more ought to indulge the kindly 
Propenſions of our Nature, than the un- 
friendly Paſſions, without any Check or 
KControul from Reaſon. Thus again, to uſe 
he Words of an excellent Writer“, Tem- 
* perance, Faith and Devotion are in them- 
* ſelves perhaps as laudable, as any other 
© Virtues. But thoſe, which make a Man 
popular and beloved, arc Juſtice, Charity 
and Munificence; and, in ſhort, all the 
good 2 ities that render us beneficial to 

> each 


* Mr, Addiſon, Speclator, No. 243. 


Honourable Aclions, that it is nat an empty Sunn TV: 
T;e. Men do not reflect what Duties are * 


Mad. each other. For which Reaſon an er 
— 


done; as other more popular Virtues, wit 


Wit hes 


« travagant Man, that has nothing to n 
** commend him but a falſe Generoſity, 
&& often more beloved, than a more finiſh 
* Character, that is defective in this Pa 
<« ticular.” 
Thoſe Duties, which we do * . 
bm d ourſelves to God, (ſuch as bea 
ing down our Paſſions in private, prayingt 
Him, that his Mercy would remove tu. 
Guilt, and his Grace the Dominion of on 
Sins from us) mult at leaſt be as acceptatil 
to that Being, for whoſe Sake they are 


which the lower Views of recommending 
ourſelves to the World are too apt to mi 
"themſelves. A Perſon comes into the Woll 
with a ſoft compaſſionate Make, ſuſceptibæ 
of each delicate Feeling, each tender Mor. iſ 
ment. It is no Self-denial in him to rele 
the Miſerable: He muſt deny himſelf in a 
relieving them. It is well: He applaud 
Himſelf, and all the World applauds hin 
for his happy Frame. But would thi 
Man know, whether he does Good through 
a ſolid conſiſtent Principle of Virtue, or only 
through a kindly Impulſe of Nature? Le 
him 1. ans * who 1 is ſo willing to 
reſcue 


and ING Obedience. 


hich is the greaze? Mifery; whether he i is 
; induſtrious to diſcountenance Sin, as to 
move Diſtreſs ? If he is not, becauſe here 
arſher Methods, unſuitable to the Gentle- 
es of his native Temper are to be uſed; 
does not purſue Virtue merely as ſuch ; 


only purſues his own Inclinations. 
Let us not then deceive ourſelves. Vir- 
tue is Reaſor:, or (what is indeed the higheſt 


eaſon) the Will of God put in Practice. 
Vhereas the Virtues of thoſe, who are guilty 
a cuſtomary Violation of any Branch of 
uty, confeſſedly fuch, are only their us 
ills, their reſpective Inclinations, Caprice, 
Humour reduced to Practice; and there- 
" re no Virtues at all. Mere Taſte influ- 
be Wices them, or an arbitrary Agreement of 
. me Duties to their Minds, in which Rea- 
n has nothing to do, which enjoins us 
ually to practiſe, whatever God has equally 
dmmanded, whether they be poſitive or 
1M oral, ſocial or retired Duties; whether 
ey relate to God, our Neighbour, or 
rlelves. They perform ſome Inſtances of 
bedience excluſive of others, not as they = 
more acceptable to Gad, but as more 
9 TR 


(cue People from the Miſery of Poverty, Saan lx. 
equally willing to reclaim them from Vice. 


Sau. V. palatable to themſebves : Verily they layl 
eve heir Reward in Hand, without any well 


\ 
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grounded Hopes of another in Reverſion 
vho thus make it their Buſineſs to plex 
—— e 
It is dba agreed, that i in Work 
of Art, Architecture for Inſtance, Paintin 
and Statuary, it is not one detached ind 
pendent Part, however ornamental, whid 
we call Beauty; it is a full Reſult an 
well proportioned Union of all the ſeverlf 
Parts, which muſt have a noble and agre. 
able Effect upon the Whole. Thus in Lit 
it is not one ſingle Accompliſhment, to 
excellent ſoever, that conſtitutes the Beauy 
of a Chriſtian Life: It is the Afſemblan 
of all the moral Virtues, as far as in us liz 
What avails one glaring ACtion or two, one 
ſhining Quality or more, which is not of! 
Piece with the reſt of our Conduct? lt 1 
but a purple Patch ſown upon a Garment 
every where elſe deſpicably poor, and on 
ſerveth to upbraid, by its ridiculous Splen 
dor, the Homelineſs and Coarſeneſs of: 
the reſt. The Truth is, ſometbi ng muſt l 
done to ſtill the Clamours of an importu 
nate Conſcience : Men cannot be eaſy in : 


intire and avowed Irreligion, This put 
_ May 
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Men upon obeying God by Halves. Yet szauv. 
whatever may be done with this Vie, 
nothing can be effe&ually done, till every 
vicious Habit, that we know of, is diſ- 
charged. For though Imperfettions may 
be pardoned, and /ingle Acts of Sin for- 


given; yet one habitual Vice endangers our 
Rn. | 
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The Duty of an um and 1 unre- 
ſerved Obedience, 2 


gt. Jau II. 105 11. 


pan ſhall heep the whah Low, | and 
get offend in one Point, * ts s guilty of 
=... 

for be that fad, do not commit Au, 
ſaid alſo, do wot kill, 


TN a former Diſcourſe, hin 5 9 Sau. V. 
iſt the Reaſonableneſs of an —— Sr ee 
Obedience to God, and 2dly exempli- Sermon 


fied the F olly of a partial One in d Sa 
Inſtances ; 3 8 5 


C ow 


II I now proceed rocted thirdly to 1 
Objections er the Day, which the 
Text enjoins. | 


„ - 
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Sexxe.V. After which, I ſhall laſtly draw ſome Þ 
practical Inferences from what has been 
laid down. 
Some think ners und for the 
Commiſſion of any Fault, however notori. 
ous ; becauſe no Body is free from Faults: 
That is, becauſe the beſt of Men are ſome. 
times off their Guard, are liable to little 
Eſcapes and Inadvertencies, and are, now and 
then, guilty of Sins of Omiſſion; therefore 
they may indulge themſelves in Drunken. | 
neſs, Debauchery, Malice, Diſhoneſty, and 
what is indeed the Inlet to all other Vices, 
the Prophanation of the Lord's Day. 
Nay, they have Recourſe to Scripture to 
| patronize a wicked Life. The juſt Mar 
Iinneth ſeven Times a Day : A Text of their 
own Invention ; for it occurs no where in 
the Bible. There are indeed theſe Words: 
We juſt Man falleth ſeven Times and riſeth 
u again: But the Wiched ſhall fall int 
Miſchief. It i is not ſaid, that the Juſt fall. 
eth into Sin ſeven Times, much leſs that he 
falleth into Sin ſeven Times a Day ; which 
ban Interpolation of their own: The ge- 
nuine and obvious Meaning is, The juf 
Man falleth ſeven or many Times into Cole 
| yy out of * — reſcueth hien, And 
| * thi 
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e this Senſe is confirmed by a parallel Paſſage $2. V. 
in the Palms, vis. Though the Fuſt fall, 

be ſhall not utterly be caſt down : For the Lord 
e wpholdeth bim with bis Hand. 
Io as little Purpoſe is it to alledge =_ 
Examples of ſeveral great Men in the OI 
. Teſtament in Favour of Vice, For either . 
e they were known Sins, of which thoſe 
Men were guilty; or they were not. If 
e WM the former, then the Severity of their Re- 
1 | pentance bore Proportion to the Enormi wy 
of their Guilt. And who would chu | 
„to catch a dangerous Diſtemper; becauſe 

ſome of a ſtrong Conſtitution, after they 
have undergone very ſevere Diſcipline, 
1 have, with much ado, and ſcarce with 
much ado, recovered their former Health? 
nn But, if they were not known Sins, ſuch as 
.. perhaps were Polygamy, Concubinage, 
Se. what is that to us, who have no Title 
do the ſame Plea in Behalf of the favourite 
1. Vice, which we retain? The whole Comp aſs 
e of moral Duties is more diſtinctly cos bo 
hand more ſtrongly enforced to us Chriſtians 
e. by him, who has brought Life and Immor- 
of tality to Light; than it was to the ancient 
. Patriarchs and Jews. And therefore to 
id urge them, as Precedents for us; 1s juſt 
is 1 „ as 
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Stau. v. as if a Man, who ſhould ſtumble in broad 
Conc mm 


Day Light, ſhould think of excuſing him- 
ſelf by ſaying, that others did it, before 
the Sun aroſe with healing in bis Wings. 
Our bleſſed Saviour expreſſly tells us, that 


Jobe the Baptiſt ne the greateſi among | 


them, that were born of Women : But 


that the leaft in the Kingdom of Heaven, or 
under the Goſpel Diſpenſation, was greater 
than he, i. e. The leaſt Chriſtian hath 


greater Advantages of Knowledge, than 
all the Prophets or John the Baptiſt had. 
They, to whom 'God had not by an ex- 


Preſs Revelation forbidden Polygamy, and 


Concubinage, might be in a State of invin- 


cible Ignorance as to the Unlawfulneſs of 


them, c. And God requires no more of 


any Man, than he has given him Light to 
know, and Abilities to perform. But from 
us, to whom greater Degrees of Know- 


ledge are communicated, greater Perfection 
18 Is expee del. 9 85 


One Objection more remains to be ob- 


tea; viz. that it is inconſiſtent with the 


divine Goodneſs to conſign any Man, who 
ſtands clear of all other Vices, to future 


TO for one habitual Crime. 


T9 
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To which, in the firſt Place, I anſwer, SSM. V. 
that future Miſery is the neceſſary Conſe- "7 
quence of one Habit of Sin; ſince one 
Habit of Sin diſqualifies us for the Enjoy- 
ment of Heaven. For thoſe reigning Paſ- | 
ſions, which are ſometimes ſtrong in Death, 
will be ſrunger than Death, and crueler 
than the Grave. That habitually bad Diſ- 
poſition, which the Decays of the Body 
often do not weaken, the Diſſolution of it 
will not defiroy. Be that one predominant 
bad Quality what it will, be it Malice, 
Pride, Luft, Ambition ; it muſt render the 
Poſſeſſor miſerable. The Joys of Heaven 
are like the Beams of Light: If they fall 
upon ſome Objects of a ſuitable Texture to 
reflect them, as upon Chryſtal for Inſtance, 
' they brighten and beautify them: But if 
upon others, they are quite loſt and ſti- 
fled ; they preſent nothing to View, but 
one undiſtin guiſhed Blackneſs of Darkneſs. 
There muſt be ſome Correſpondence be- 
tween the Objects, that are to make us 
happy ; and the Soul, that is to be made 
happy by them. And as long as the Soul 
is defiled by one preſumptuous Sin, that has 
got the Dominion over it; heavenly Joys 
cannot correſpond with it. The Man is 
Hz _ 


Ul 
| 
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To, nothing from without can render him 
happy. For Happineſs muſt be ſeated in 
the inward Frame and Diſpoſition” of the 
Mind; and, before Objects can adminiſter 
| Pleaſure, there muſt be an antecedent De- 
termination of the Mind to receive Plea- 
ſure from them, There muſt be a previous Ill 
Reliſh for heavenly Bliſs, which Viftue can E 
only give. 1 

I anfrer farther, that it is ſo Fax from 
being inconſiſtent with God's Goodneſs to 
puniſh habitual Sinners; that from this very 


Attribute we may infer the Doctrine of 


future Puniſhments. For, if he be a Being 
of infinite Goodneſs, he muſt ſupport the 
Cauſe of Virtue; which cannot be done 
without diſeouraging Vice; as well as ho- 


nouring Virtue. If he were a Being, that 
delighted in the Miſery of Mankind; he 


5 would give an unlimited Scope to each re. 


gular Paſſion, without any Fear of his 
Diſpleaſure hereafter. For, as Vice is in 


its natural Tendency productive of Miſery 
to the Creation; he would encourage and 


embolden it, by taking off all Reſtraints, 


and removing all Apprehenſions of fuffer- 
JA in the Life to come, in order to intro- 


duce 
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duce univerſal Diſorder into it. It is there- Sunn. WA 
fore his Goodneſs, or his Regard to the Gd 
of the Whole, which makes him puniſh 
thoſe, who counteract the Good of the 
Whole. The better any Being is; the 

| more he would endeavour to e 
Sin, by the moſt awakening Notices of his 
Diſpleaſure towards the Doers of it. Men 
ſhould conſult their Bible for juſt Appre- 
henſions of the Deity : Otherwiſe, their 
reigning Paſſien will inſenſibly mix with 
their Reaſonings; and have as great a Hand 
nn forming their Notions, as it has in con- 
e ducting their Lives. We ſhall view the 


Deity, not as he z5 in his own Nature ; but 
through the Mirrour of our own. Paſſion, 
which will give a Tincture to, and caſt its 
own Colour on, the Object, which it repre- 
t ſents. Thus a Man over-run with the 
black Paſſions, ſees the Deity through his 
_ | gloomy Temper, with all the dark Ideas 
Jof an unrelenting Judge, and repreſents 
him to his ſacred Imagination with all the 
7 Pomp and Solemnity of Horror ; as if he 
1 were like Death, the King of T errors, not 
„ che Father o, Mercies and the Cod of 
_ | Comforts. On the other Hand, a Perſon, 
N u ert is open to every Gratification 
JJ; H 4 wWith- 
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86. V. without Reſtraint, in the Fluſh of ſanguine 
>> Health, and the Flow and - Gaiety of his 


Spirits, repreſents him as nothing, but Be- 
nevolence in himſelf; and requiring no- 


thing but Benevolence from us; though 


what other Duties may be neceſſary Qua- 
hifications for Heaven, he no more knows; 
than he does, what the Angels are doing 
in Heaven. The anguſt Ideas of an hoh, 
great, and juſt Legiſlator, are left out of 
the Account; and only thoſe more pleaſing 


ones of the affect; onate , Parent retained ; 


without conſidering, that a Being, whoſe 
Love is directed by the Nature and Fitneſs 
of Things, not by Caprice and Humour, 
cannot love any Being farther, than it is 


lovely in itſelf; that a Being of infinite 


Goodneſs can take no Complacency in a 


| Perſon, who is not, in ſome Degree, Good; 


that to reward Sin would be as contrary to 


Reaſon, as to puniſh Innocence. Both ſhould 


conſider, that the divine moral Attributes 
are nothing, but the divine Reaſon under 

ſeveral Denominations; pure unallayed Rea- 
fon, without any Thing eapricious, arbi- 
trary, or unjuſt in his Nature; and, on the 
other Hand, without any Sites) Tender- 


wy and „ which are ſo many 


beautiful 
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and unreſerved Obedience, 105 
beautiful Weakneſſes in our Nature, but Su. V. 
muſt be entirely removed from the Divine. 
Both ſhould ſtudy to make themſelves, as 
far as they can, like God; inſtead of re- 

ing God without any Warrant from 
Scripture, like themſelves. And all of us 
ſhould make it our Buſineſs to adjuſt 'our 
Practice to the Terms of the Goſpel ; and 
not fooliſhly imagine, that God will abate 
of his Terms, or adjuſt them to our Prac- 
tice. How vain is it to expect that he 
will ſoften and relax the Conditions of our 
Acceptance for our Sakes ; who would not 
conform to them both for our own and 
ls? 

Indeed no other Scheme * Salvation 
could have been propoſed more advanta- 
geous to Mankind, Had the Deity pub- 
| liſhedan Act of Indemnity to Mankind in 
general without any Amendment of Life; 
this would have been to have left Virtue 
defenceleſs, and Vice triumphant : Had he 
on the other Hand reſolved to conſign all 
Sinners to Miſery hereafter, notwithſtand- 
ing their Repentance; this would have 
rendered Mankind, when they had once 
ſinned, for ever after deſperate. Had he, 
in the third Place, been graciouſly pleaſed 
MEE PO 47 
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_ The Duty of an * 
522. V, to pardon Mankind for any ane habitual 
WY Sin, provided they did not give a Looſe to 
their Paſſions in any other Point; this 
would have introduced a ſtrange Scene of 
Licentiouſneſs and Diſorder, One Perſon 
would have ſingled out Pride as moſt agree- 
able to his Nature; a ſecond Drunkenneſ 
or Malice; a third Diſhoneſty, and Breach 
of Truſt; a fourth Uncleanneſs, and ſo on. 
And thus every Vice would have been prac. 
tiſed even under the Sanction of his Autho. 
rity, who is oo pure to behold Iniquity 
with Pleaſure; and too juft to let it paſs with 
Imnpunity. A fourth Scheme there yet re- 
mained, the wiſeſt Expedient to manifeſt at 
once God's Hatred to Sin, and his Mer cy 
to the Sinner, vig. to forgive every Sin, 
through the Merits of our Saviour upon a 
thorough Change of Life; But yet, leſt 
Men ſhould continue in Sin, that Grace may 
aboumd, to repreſent the extreme Folly of 
perſevering in Sin, through the Hopes of 
repenting ſome Time or other, Which is as 
Amd. as if a Man ſhould through Care- 
leſſneſs ſuffer himſelf to be ſhipwrecked, 
_ then depend upon a N to bring 
hs igen to Ar. WT Oe 
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Power of Cuſtom, or the innate Diſpoſitions 
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And now what colourable Plea remains Szzx. v. 


for that one Vice, which ſo eafily beſees us 2 


If we only forego 7hoſe Crimes, for which 
we have no Inclination ; what do we more 
than others ? Do not even Publicans and 
Sinners the ſame © But to abſtain from Sins, 


to which we have a ſtrong inbred Propen- 


ſion, to combat each inordinate Affection, 


that wars againſt the Soul, and to reſiſt | 


there; where there is a ſtrong Conflict be- 


tween Nature and Grace; this is the only 


deciſtve Proof of our Obedicxice to God. 


For the reigning Paſſion has much the 


fame Influence over us, that Herodias 
ſeemed to have over Herod the Tetrarch. 


It ſhall not entirely reſtrain us from hearken- 


ing to the Voice of Reaſon in Points an- 


interefling : No more than ſhe did from 
hearing John the Baptiſt: Nay, it thall 
permit us to do many Things upon its Per- 
ſuaſion, juft as Herod did upon his. The 


Conflict between them is, when Reaſon per- 
ſuades us to put that irregular Paſſion away, 


Which it is not Jawful for us to haue, and to 


give it a Bill of Divorce: And then Rea- 


ſon is too often foiled and cruſhed. Some 
Pleaſures may be ſo enchanting either by the 


of 


108 
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Sunn. V. of our Nature ; that there can be only one 


greater Pleaſure, which is to renounce them 
9 the Force of a commanding Reaſon, 
For there is a Pleaſure in being thoroughly 


Good and doing Good, which none, but 


thoſe that are thoroughly Good, can know; 
and thoſe, that. are not i, will Kare 


ben 


IV. 1 now proceed to my FO aut: 


| H ead, which is, to "y down 6 en 


| 


Inferences. 

II, From hence we may Pro how ne- 
ceſſary it is we ſhould ſtudy the Scrip- 
tures, . and there inform ourſelves, what 


the Will of our Maker is; otherwiſe, we 
_ ſhall dignify with the Name of Reaſon, 


whatever our craving Inclination warmly 
pleads for. For Reaſon, like a weak Mo- 


_narch, ſets its Hand, and gives its Stamp 
to thoſe Things, which its favourite Pal- 
tion ſtrongly recommends, and ſees Thing 
only as. it is pleaſed to repreſent them. 
Self-Partiality will incline us to think, that 
thoſe Vartues which we cultivate and are 
fond of, are Duties of the utmoſt Impor- 
tance; but thoſe, which we neglect, are 


of little * or none at all. It 


6 9 I | ; 1 
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15 the Indication of a ſelf-conceited Fool to Stau. V. 
imagine, that Heaven and he are ſurely of 

a Mind; unleſs, where Heaven has de- 

clared its Mind by ſome authentic Reve- 

lation. A wiſe and modeſt Man will re- 

flect, that God's Thoughts are not as our 
Thoughts, nor bis Ways as ours. For as 

the Heavens are higher than the Earth, 

fo are bis Thoughts than ours, &c. and 
conſequently he wil be glad of any Light 

from above to direct his Steps, and guide 

his Feet into the Way of Peace. The Pefien : 

of thoſe, who would undermine Chriſtia- 

nity, 1s plainly this : They are for carving 

out a Religion for themſelves, inſtead of 

leaving that Work to a Being of unerring 

; Wiſdom : The Conſequence of which is; . 
chat they always take up with a maimed 1 
ad defective Morality, inſtead of a fixed 1 
' | <terminate Scheme of Duties, complete 
in all its Parts, and conſiſtent upon the 


5 | Whole. They are for contriving a Reli- 1 
. sion, that may ſet eaſy upon them, ſuited 9 
t rather to their own vicious Reliſh of Things; —_— 
© than to the genuine Standard of uncor- © " 


- N rupted Reaſon. They are for doing what _ 
© Nl ſeemeth Good in their own ſhort-ſighted Eyes, e Wl. 
lt Ame * Paſſion ; ; in lieu of 2 5 Y 


* 
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in the Will of that Being, who ſeeth not, ar 
Man ſcerb. If that Precept of Seripture, 
which confineth the Gratification of a certain 


importunate Appetite within the Bounds of 


Wedlock, were adopted into their Scheme, 


uu. Mariage is . honourable among all Men, 


and a Bed undefiled ; but Mboremongers and 


Adulterers Gad will judge; it would very 
much thin the Number of their Proſelytes: 
But they, apprehenſive of this Conſequence, 
inculcate a far more palatable Doctrine, viz, 


the unreſtrained Indulgence. of that Paſſion 


without the Confinement of one to one: 
A Doctrine, however that is contrary to 


thoſe very Laws of Nature, for which 


they pretend ſo high a Regard in Oppo- 


ſition to Revelation. For that is confeſſedly 
contrary to the Laws of Nature, which, 
if univerſalhj practiſed, would interfere 
with the general Peace and Happineſs of 
Mankind. In Caſes, where one has as 


much Right to gratify himſelf, as another; 


whatever would be big with Evils, and 


| productive of Miſery, if all. Men were to 


do it; cannot, for that very Reaſon, be 
lawful.to any Man: Becauſe any Man by 


n ſo doing contributes us Share to the Intro- 
5 duction of that Miſery and Diſorder. But 


if 


| 2 


make the whole World one wide Scene of 
Debauchery- and Brutal 


and unreſerved Obedience. 


lawful to tranſgreſs tlic Rules of cha, 
even where there is 
nuptial Bed; what would be the Conſe. 
quence of this univerſal Revolt ? It would 


very Reverſe of Heaven in every Point but 


one; that, by diſcouraging an Inſtitution, 


which every wiſe State has encouraged 'as 
neceffary to its Welfare, there would be 
ſeldom or never any ſuch Thing, as marry- 
ing or being given in Marriage. I there- 
fore conclude, that notwithſtanding the ill · 
bred and brutal Talk of Libertines, than 
which nothing can be more brutal, except it 
be their Actions; Fornication is a Crime: 


Becauſe it is to do that, which can never 
be for the Good of the World, that it 
ſhould be wniverſally done: It being irmpoſ- 


ible, that any particular Practice ſhould be 
warrantable, which, if it became general, 


would be introdadtive of Dior and Con- 


fuſion. 


Hence we may Keen learn, chat ane 


8 95 K is what we ought moſt 
. to 


no Violation of the 


partial Obedience, inſtead of an entire uni- 


WE 
i all Men were to think it you and Stam. | 


112 The Duty of an wm 
era. V: to guard againſt. The Majority of Mankind 
Mil never be — determined 

Infidels: The great Danger is, that they 
will be only alngſ Chriſtians, without being 
altogether fo. To throw off all Obedi- 
_ enceto God, f is too preſumptuous 3 but to 
obey him by Halves, carries a Form of God- 
tiniſs,. without the Power theregf. It 1s true, 
ſeveral Books have appeared, that have, 
without Diſguiſe, attacked the Chriſtian IU | 

Religion: But what Reception have they 

met with? Why, they put one in Mind | 
of thoſe. Bodies, which ſometimes - make 
their Appearance on. the Theatre of Na- « 
ture. No Body knew from what Quar- 
ter they came; and in a little Time no Iſl ,\ 

Body knew, wer they were gone: t 
They ſerved for a while to puzzle the a 
Learned, and make the Ignorant wonder. iſ © 
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They alarmed Mankind, and drew their 
Attention far more than thoſe great Lumi- 
naries which move conſtantly above, and 
diſpenſe a regular and beneficial Light : But 
then they. ſoon diſappear and are no more 
ſeen, Whereas the received Truths of the 
Chriſtian Religion, like the great Lights of 
Heaven, ſtill ſhine .on with undimmilhel 8 
Luſtre; and tough they may be ſome - p 
„ times 


© irefirued Obedience, 


times eclipſed, and oftener overcaſt. yet stan. V. 
break out again with trĩiumphant Brightneſs. EC” 


What is become of all thoſe poiſonous 
Books, that were written about the Cloſe 
of the laſt Century, nay, of ſome of a much 
later Date? Moſt of them, if not all, ex- 
ploded and forgo tten-; The. Memorial of ſe- 
veral of them is 99 with them. Little 
Writers compoſe Books apace : For Natu- 
raliſts obſerve, that the leſs "the Inet 1s; the 
 oftener it lays, and the faſter it propagates: 
But then their Brood is very ſhort-lived. 
Whereas Chriſtianity, ever attacked and 
ever victorious, {till ſtands its Ground; and 
will do ſo, as long as unbiaſſed Senſe, a juſt 
Way of Thinking, and a Regard for Vir- 
tue ſhall continue in this Nation. Chriſti- 
anity, which has weathered out the Storm 
of ten long Perſecutions, is not to be borne 
down by; all the deliberate reaſoning Malice 
of its. open Adverfaries. Thoſe are moſt to 
be dreaded, who, being not declared Ene- 
mies to Chriſtianity, endeavour to find out 
eaſier Ways of going to Heaven, and to ex- 
pound away the Senſe of Scripture, when 
' interferes with any darling Notion. 
What we are at preſent to be moſt ap- 
prehenſive of, 18 an -INence to Religion; 
1:90 ., a 1 be Vice 


\ — 
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Szau. v. A Vice ſometimes more ede than 
„i open and flagrant Profaneneſs. Becauſe 


there is a Principle of Religion in ſome 


Meaſure interwoven in our Nature: : The 
Fear of an inviſible Being wall be working 
in us to the laſt, and more at laſt wen 
ever, which will not ſuffer us to be intirely 
at Reſt, while we continue in a profeſſed 
Diſobedience to our Maker. Men of a 
liberal Education can never 80 wholly 1 into 
ſenſual Pleaſure: They are not Brutes 
enough to plunge themſelves into the loweſt 
Sink of Vice and Profaneneſs. Their great 
Danger is, that they ſhould reſt in mere 
Paule _ Forms, a ſmooth Surface without 
any Deptb or Salidity ; like thoſe Things 
to which we gave a fine Poliſh and a beau- 
ziful Ghſs, while what is within is un- 
touched: That their Religion ſhould be, 
like ſome. People's Civility, merely fuper- 
ficial, a Kind of religic ous good | Breeding, 
in which the Heart is not at all intereſted. 


They will not fall into a total and notori- 


ous Neglect of God's Worſhip, for that 
would be to declare by their Actions, they 
thought there was ns God to be worſhipped. 
But they ſhould conſider, that if they only, 


now. and then, occaſh fonall and accidentally 


"IMP 
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worſhip him, this is in Effect to declare, Sun. V. 
that it is a mere Accidont or Chance Thing 
whether he is to be II N 1 ) 
or not. . 

'To inſtance i other Matters where a 4 
half-Religion, or | half-Morality | prevails. ' 
Men may, through the Advantages - of a 
good Education, be ſhocked at at any In- 
ſtances of Crueity,  Savageneſs, and Mur- 
der, who yet live and die in an Habit of 
taking up ' arjuff Suſpicions, and paſſing a 
raſh precipitate Judgment upon their Neigh-' 
bours. And yet this is that very Diſpoſi- 
tion of Heart, from which Murder pro- 
ceeds: For be, that hateth bis Brother, is a: 
Murderer in his Heart, though he may not 
be guilty of the outward Act. If we really: | 
loved our Neighbour ; we ſhould at leaſt 
wiſh,"that he was à good Man, and what 
we dun /b to be true, we are very apt to be- 
leue to be ſo. What is the Reaſon we 
cannot bear to be made the Subject of Scorn, 
Ridicule, and Contempt? It is becauſe we 
truly love ourſelves: And, if we loved our 
Neighbour at ourſelves; we ſhould there- 
fore never make him a ftanding Mark of 
our ſcornful Cenſures, and fpiteful Raille- 

150 Thus again, in Matters of Juſtice, 

a 21 1 2 We 


= The Duty F an * 
| Sexu. V. we would not, for all the World, by guilty 
of Robbery and Theft: But do we, none 
of us, with-hold from others, what they 
have an eguitable Claim to; though, they 
have no ſtrict legal Demand? Do we make 10 
it the Rule of our Behaviour in all Caſes to th 
do by them, as we ſhould think it reaſon- W v 
able they ſhould do to us; were we in their * 
ace and they 3 in ours? Are we 10 
very careful not to prejudice any Perſon di- 
rectly or indirectly in his Circumſtances or 1 
Reputation? When we have to do with 8 
al 
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any Perſon, do we-inyert the Caſe, and 
conſider his Affair, as if it were our own; 
and our own, as if it were his? When 
Things concern ourſelves, they lie too near 
and cloſe to the diſcerning Faculty to be 
ſten juſtly by it: We muſt therefore 
change the Point of View, and repreſent 
them as done by others, to ſee them at a 
due Diſtance, and in their proper Dimen- 
ſions. If People were to act by this 
Standard, the World would be quite ano- 
ther Thing. In a Word, there are many 
who do not avoid the Sins of Unchari- 
tableneſs and Injuſtice ; they only. avoid 
_ what is flagrant, glaring,” and" notorious 
in thoſe Sins. Let Tho, * who lin within 


f Bo PB 1 ſuch 
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uch Bounds, as not to make themſelves Sr uu. V. 

ſcandalous,” are the ſeldomeſt reclaimed, 

For the Extravagancies of Vice muſt have 
an End, and the Overflowings of Ungodli- 

neſs, like all other Overflowings, ſpend 

themſelves, and are no more: But when 

Wickedneſs flows on in a regular Channel, 

and within ſome Bounds; its Courſe is more 

laſting, and its Tenour uninterrupted, - 

It is deplorable to reflect, that the very 
big Part of the World (great Numbers 
of the loweſt) lieth in Witkedneſs : It is ſunk 
and immerſed in Corruption of all Kinds, 

Brutality, Swearing, Lying, Sc. The bigbeſt 

part of the World is barren and unfruit- 

ful: I ſpeak not of A; I know there are 
many Exceptions, hear tily wiſhing there 
were more. Virtue and Religion ſeem to 

have fixed their chief Seat among the mid- 

ding Part of Mankind, or thoſe that are 

not far above, or much below that Situa- 
tion. And yet here are there not many, 
who, if they ſhould act in their temporal 

Affairs as they do in thoſe of much greater 

| Importance, their ſpiritual Concerns ; 

- would be reputed Fools ? A Perſon, who 
ſhould think his great Neighbour or his King 
— than his Maker, would be reckoned, 

I 3 and 
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Ker. V- and undoubtedly is, a. ſtupid Idiot: But, 
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' why is he not reckoned: fo too, ho is more 
induſtrious to pay Homage and recommend 
himſelf to the Great, than to cultivate the 
Favour of his Maker? Or where is the Dif- 


ference, whether Ido not know the real Valuy 


of Things and Perſons; or do not proportion 


my Regard to their real intrinſic Value? A. 
gain, a Man who ſhould chuſe a glittering 


Ornament, that would pleaſe his Fancy for 
a while, before a great Eſtate, that would 
make him eaſy for Life, would be thought 
aà Madman. But does he not, in the true 


Eſtimate of Things, act more madly and ir. 


rationally, who takes more Care to provide 


for this ſhort Life, than to prepare for that 


bleſſed State, which will ſoon begin, and 


never end? The only Reaſon I can aſſign, 


why he is not thought ſo, is this, that the 
former is a Fool out of the common Road, a 
Straggler from the common Herd; the lat- 
ter, though a much greater, is one in the 
beaten Track of Thinking and Acting. Sin- 
gular Follies are indeed accounted to be 
ſuch; but idemical Follies, which have 
the Sanction of the Multitude, and which 


we ſee practiſed . every Day, we therefore 


think no Follies at all. I queſtion, whe- 


OT 
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SERM, V. 
ther, the moſt abſurd Religion of all, the ER 


Popiſh, has admitted more Abſurdities into 


its Belief, than we too many of us dos into 


our Practice. FF 
. To-conclude, If Religion is falſe, why 
do we do ſo much? If it is true, why do 


we not do much more? Why have we juſt 


Religion enough to diſturb us in our vicious 
Practices; which it will always do, till we 


either effectually diſcharge it, or them? But 


which of them ſhall we diſcharge ? In the 
Caſe of preſumptuous Sin, it will be im- 


poſſible to bring over our Reaſon thoroughly 
and heartily to the Side of our wicked In- 


di nations, For, though the Senfibility of 
our Conſcience, whereby we become uneaſy 


at the Commiſſion of any Crime, may be 
deadened by a long Perſeverance in Vice; 


yet the Light of our Conſcience, whereby 


we diſcern. the Difference between Good 


and Evil, can perhaps be never totally put 


out. But this we may do, and this, if we 
are wiſe, we will do: We may, by repeated 
Endeavours, by Degrees, ſubdue our vi- 


cious Inclinations to our Reaſon. Perhaps 


you think to remedy All by repenting at 
laſt: Suppoſe this to be poſſible, which is 
aften not the Caſe: Vet what is this, but 
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Suu. V. to deal with God, as you would with an 

— Enemy, to whom, When you have held 
out as long as poſſible, you then ſurrender 
yourſelf, and make the beſt Terms you 
can? And can you think that your Maker 
will be tamely put off after ſuch a Manner 
If you would ſave your Soul alive, it is not 
enough that you do not labour under a Com- 

4 plication of Vices : One habitual Vice, one 
inveterate Diſtemper of Mind, will prove a 

Sickneſs unto Death; if you do not make it 
your Endeavour to be cured of it. Why 
do we not obſerve that Maxim in our Chriſ- 
tian Warfare, which Julius Ceſar obſerved My 
in military Affairs, never to think any Thing 
done, while any Thing material remaineth 
undone, while any one beloved Vice re- 
mains unconquered? Why do we not make 
the Deſire of recommending ourſelves to 
Him, who gave us Life, the main End of 
our living here; all our inferior Views in 
Life being made ſubſervient to, and center- 
ing in this grand Deſign, like ſo many By- 
walks all ending in one ſimple ſpacious Ave- 
nue? Without this fixed and determined 
Deſire to pleaſe God and gain his Favour; 
our Lives will be but one waking Dream. 


PFeor as our ſleeping Dreams are a Medley of 
SIN Ws looſe, 


2nd unreſerved Obedience. 121 
looſe, disjointed, incoherent Thoughts; our SAA. V. 
Lives will bea Rhapſody of looſe, fortuitous, 
inconſiſtent Actions, without conſidering 

what God, Reaſon, Eternity, and our own 
Happineſs, require of us. Why do we not 

put theſe Queſtions home to ourſelves ? 

« What is the beſt End for me to drive at in 

« all my Doings? Will ſuch an Action be 

« better upon the whole for my Good, 

« for my eternal Good ? How ſhall I wiſh 

“ J had lived, when I come to die?” God 
grant us all a right Senſe of our Duty; that 

we may act agreeably thereto.;-and perſe- 

vere in —_ ſo to > the End of our r Lives, 
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8 E R M O N . VI. 
How far an Affluence contributes to 


| Happineſs, conſidered. 


In a SzRMON preached — * the N 
UNIVERSITY of OX FORD, 741 
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4 Mar s Life confiſteth not in the Abun- 
dance of the Things 3 ch be poſſe ſeth. 


F a Man' 8 Happineſs (for Life in this Sex. VI. 

I Place ſignifies Happineſs) conſiſted in 
Abundance ; then a Man would be 
happy in Proportion to what he has: An 
Aſſertion, which the Compaſs of every 
Man's Obſervation diſproves. We find 
ſeveral, who have no conſiderable Advan- 
tages, either of Fortune, or Honour, or 
Power, contented and eaſy ; and ſeveral, 
who poſſeſs them all, yet extremely diſ- 
contented and miſerable. This ſhould in- 

a 6 cline 


| | | 1 - 
I How far an Afluence contributes 
Saru. VI. dine us to think, that Happineſs is chieß 
ſeated within: That the Mind, as it is 
«ell or ill diſpoſed, muſt endear the Reliſh; 
or pall the Flavour, of every earthly Blef. 
ſing: That we muſt enjoy ourſelves, before 
we can enjoy any Thing elſe. 
Men miſplace their Diſcontent : They 
are very well fatisfied with what they are; 
They are only diſſatisfied with what they 
have. Whereas the very Reverſe ought 
| generally to take place, and the only Deſire 
| which we ought to ſet no Bounds to, is that 
of increaſing in Goodneſs, A lender Al. 
| lotment of worldly Bleſſings will content 
an eaſy, modeſt, humble Frame of Mind: 
1 And no Allotment whatever, no Affluence 
1 | how great ſoever, can ſatisfy an uneaſy, 
1 reſtleſs, fretful Temper, ever ſeeking Reſt 
= and finding none, making to itſelf Diſ- 
= 52 quietudes, when it meets with none; and 
| improving them when it does. 
A rational Way of thinking is therefore 
an effential Ingredient of Happineſs. We 
muſt poſſeſs ourſelves with Ju Apprehen- 
fions of Things: We wind up our Ima- 
ginations too high; and Things, as they 
are in Nature, will never anſwer to the 
gay florid * which a luxuriant Fancy 
| forms 
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10 Happineſs; conſidered. = 
forms of them, The only 1 VI. 
therefore is to take down our Fancy, and 
bring it to the Truth of Things and 
the Standard of Nature. Unleſs we do 
this, we can never be tolerably eaſy: For 
our Uneaſineſs, in the Abſence. of ſuch. 
Things, will be pr gportionable.to-the. Good 
which we imagine them to have: But our 
Happineſs, in the - Poſſe Non of them, will 
be only anſwerable to the Good that is really 
in them. The Conſequence of which is, 
he the Mant of them may make us ex- 
ul ( ely 10 5 3 though the Frui tion of 
be would: be but a /enger Addity 
Cool unbiaſſed Reaſon will teach. vou the, ©. if 
true intrinſic Value of all the Gifts of God, „ ſt t 
itſelf the nat valuable of any. Whatever * . ib Ay if 
you. admire beyond the real Proportion of Al he Fs 
Good that is in it, you will ſoon. difreliſh. as e 
much: But a juſt reaſonable. Value will 
ebe as uncbanging as Reaſon itſelf: And 
e Time, which wears off the ſpecious gild- 
II of each imaginary Good, brightens 
and improves the Sterling Luſtre of real 
y Bleſſings, An undiſciplined Imagination 
e may ſuggeſt, % O, how. happy ſhould I 
y * be, if I could compaſs ſuch a Situation 
cc in 
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: 126 Eb far an Muence contributes 
Szxu. VI.“ in Life!“ But if calm Reaſon might be 


„ Why juſt as happy as thoſe that are al- 
<« ready in Poſſeſſion of it, and that is, per- 
< haps not af all. If you place your Hap- 
pineſs in moderating your Deſires, you may 
be happy even now: But if you place it in 
enlarging your Poſſeſſions, you would not 
be happy even then. For, however ſoon 
your Views are terminated in Life's b 
Vale; yet, as ſoon as you ſtood upon 
higher Ground, your Proſpect would be 
enlarged, and the Scene open upon you. 
As faſt as new Streams of Wealth flowed 
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more. 155 
Very vente are the Words of Sob- 
mon, Every Man, ſays he, to whom God has 
given Riches and Wealth, and has given bim 
Power to eat thereof, to take his Portion and 
to rejorce in bit Labour: This is the Gift of 
God, i. e. To enjoy is the Gift of God, 
who is the Author of every good Gift, and 
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may give a Man the Power to get Wealth 
* the Art of enjoying or becoming 
He 1 Sie bim the Materials of 
HFHappineſs, 


M ſuffered to put in its Plea, it would anſwer, 
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the Object of every grateful Sentiment. He 


to Happineſs, confidered. TO 125 
Happineſs, without giving him 7 um to Sc au. VI. 
be, what it any can be, the Archize of 
it, For though Fortune (a great For tune) 
may be the Reſult of undeſigning Chance, 
or a Concurrence of lucky Incidents ; yet 
Happineſs muſt be always, more or leſs, 
the {TS of Deſign, Thought, and Rea- 
fon. Hence it comes to paſs, that thoſe, 
who are very fortunate, are not always 
| very. happy. We' ſee how much a Man 
has, and therefore we, ſome of us, envy 
him: But we fee not, (what is often the 
Caſe) how little he enjoys 3 and therefore 
we do not pity him. And yet we might 
ſee it too, if we did but obſerve him giv- 
ing perhap s evident Proofs, that he does 
not enjoy himſelf by his conſtant Endeavours 
to forget himſelf in Variety of Company 
and Diverſions, ſhifting the Scene, and 
hurrying from Place to Place, in ſuch a 
perpetual Motion of Body ; that nothing 
can exceed it, but, what it plainly ſhews, 
the Re/tleſmeſs of his Som: Nothing more 
irkſom to him, than being long at Home ; $ 
except it be the entering into a nearer 
Home, his own Brea. Alas! Happineſs is 
not a ſhowy ſuperficial Thing, that plays, 
for a mo u pon the Inagination: Real 
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How. far an A luence contributes 


8281. VI. Happineſs, like real Sorrow, lies deep at the 
Hart: It is rooted in the Ground of the 


Heart: Otherwiſe it would ſoon - wither 
away, becauſe it had no Depth. Noiſe, 
Hurry and Crowds, as they call off our At. 


tention, may ſuſpend or diſſipate real Happi. 
neſs or Sorrow; but cannot give us a ** 


Sen/ibility of either. 

__ Govern then your n ae and De. 
ſires: : Keep your Heart with all Diligence: 
For out of it are the Iſſues of Happine, 
as well as Life ; of Happineſs, which de. 
pends more upon the right inward: Fran 
and Diſpoſtion of the Mind, than upon 


any outward Circumſtances of Life, be the 


never ſo advantageous. The World may 
talk loudly of, and envy: you for, your 
Happineſs :- But aſk your own Heart; 


_ am feel it there? If you do, whence 


« that continual Succeſſion of Amuſement; 
0 moſt of which are only ſo many - poor 
KRefuges from your own Thoughts, and 


- « ſome . of which are only certain To 
* - £< oelded over: wih the ſpecious Name 


&* of Diverſions, to make them go more 
e glibly down? If you do not, you are, 
* whatever your Cireumſtances may be, 
« but a mere W in Happineſs ; you 

00 ha e 
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xc have the 'bare Form and Outfide of it, IP VI. 
« without the Power, Energy, and inward * 


« Feeling thereof: Your Happineſs is 7hea- 


« fyieul, and you are not the Man behind 


« the Scenes, whom you perſonate 

« the Stage of the World, And indeed it 
« is in Happineſs, as in Virtue. Thoſe that 
« are ſubſtantially virtuous and happy, are 

e not ambitious of appearing ſuch. They 
are © with being ſuch, leaving it to 


| cc others. to) 1 4 Appearances, and to hang 


« out the 


Sign of Happineſs, where 


« it is not to be found within, gemune and 


e unadulterated.” f 
Let us ſuppoſe that all tarthly Bleſſings 

centred in one Perſon, fo that he had no- 

thing farther to vob in this Point; and wh 


would be the Conſequence? Why there is 
always a certain Li/tleſneſs, that attends 


the Fulneſ of Proſperity ; as there is a cer- 
tain Refleſſneſs of Mind, while our Circum- 


ſtances are necefitous. Frerceneſs of Deſire 
on the one Hand; and a nauſeous Loathing 
on the other, le often ſo near the one to 


the other; that it is but the thin Partition 


of a Moment, it is hut an inviſible Line, 


that keeps them aſunder. Men are always 


weh; till their Deſires are compaſſed, and 
Vor. 1. K every 
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oa 
Sram. every craving Void filled up: And the Mo. 
ment that every craving Void was filled uy, 


r , 


N proper Heads, and conſider, how much an 
Affſuence contributes to the Enjoyment of 
each. And from thence 


'1 Duty o of Contentment. 


ly b but wholeſome Viagds, far more reliſh- 


How far an Affurnce rer 


and their Deſires compaſſed; they would 
ſink into a flat Indolence * a Dengnel: of 


To examine more re fully into this: Point, 
a, I ſhall firſt range the, Pleaſures under 


II. I-ſhall ſecondly inculcate the grea 


Pleaſures may be reduced to 25 3 


| ift, The Pleaſures of the Senſes; 2dly, Of 
the Imagination; zdly, Of Honour and 


Eſteem; laſtly, Thoſe of a moral and ſpi- 
ritual Nature. 


1 ſhall. begin with the 8 of the 


Senſes. The rich Man may fare ſumptuouſly 
every Day: But to fare ſumptuouſly and to 
fare deliciouſly are widely different. He, 
that feaſts always; in Reality, never feaſts at 
all; His Appetite is palled by the Repeti- 
tion of the ſame Entertainments. Whereas 


hard Labour and Exerciſe make their home- 


ing 
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ing to the Poor, than all the high-ſcaſoned 5+ Sau = 


Delicacies and ſumptuous Entertainments 


are to the Great. The clamorous Calls . | 


of an hungry Stomach are ſooner appeaſed; 
than the Squeamiſhneſs of a vitiated 
Appetite removed. The greateſt Empe - 
rors, Who, after a long, tedious, and la- 
borious Flight from a victorious Enemy, 
have taken up with an ordinary Repaſt, 
have ingenuouſly owned, that a Simplicity of 


Diet, thus recommended by Hunger and 


Labour, has ſurpaſſed all the Pleaſures they 
have ever before met with, from the re- 
fined and ſtudied Elegancies of a well fur- 
niſhed TIS... 

The Truth is : The AMuent muſt often 


uſe thoſe Things, vis. Faſting and Labour 


out of Choice, which the Poor are obliged 


to by Necęſſity: They muſt have Recourſe 


to Abſtinence, which, is but voluntary Faſt- 
ing, and to Exerciſe, which is but volun- 


tary Labour: Or, they will be Sufferers 
upon the Whole by their great and unweil- 


dy Fortune. They will want that Chear- 


fulneſs and even Flow of Spirits, which 


Temperance, ſucceſſive Induſtry, and Eaſe 


beget, het for Epicuriſm and Sen- 
. 


1 Health 
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bean, vi. Health is a temporal Bleſſing, which muſt 
give a Reliſh to every other: A Blefling, 
However, that we never know the full Value 
= of, till we are deprived of it : Like Object 
| ß apparent, when too near the Eye; it 
muſt be held of from us, to be Teen, to 
| greater Advantage, by us. Yet this Blef. 
ſing, the Foundation of all the reſt, is often- 
elt the Lot of an honeſt and induſtrious 
Competency. | 
The ſame Author, the Author of N ature 
and the Scriptures, has expreſſly enjoined, 
1 that he who will not work or employ him. 
4 felf,, whether he be rich or poor, ſhall nut 
eeat. And it is the ſame Thing, . the 
Inability ariſes from Want of Food, or Want 
ili of Health and Appetite. - 
1 ; I be next Pleafures, that fall under Confi- 
3 deration are, 2dly, thoſe of the Imagination, 
| ve. Order, Beauty, Regularity. And cer- 
tainly Affluence muſt be owned to be very 
inſtrumental in ſupplying us with Pleaſures 
of this Kind. It can conimand noble Build- 
ings, regular Apartments, curious Pictures, 
| Statues, Gardens, and what not? 
But what Good is there to the Owners 
ſberegf, ſaving the bebelding of them with 
their. Hes And what Pleaſure therefore 
hath 
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hath the Owner mare, than the Spectator, Spam u. vl. 


provided their Taſte be equal? The Notion 
of having a Property in Tek Things 3 
ſiye of others may feed the 7, anity of the 
Proprietor ; but does not adminiſter any na- 
tural Pleaſure. For all the natural Pleaſure 
reſults from a Sepſe re diſcern, and a Taſte 
to be affected with, Beauty of this Kind. 

And as long as a Man of moderate For- 


tune keeps the Idea of Property from in- 


trading and mixing with Delights of this 
Nature; he may command as much Satiſ- 
faction, as Men of over-grown. Eſtates. Nay, 
he may look upon the Rich as a Kind of 
Benefactors, who have ſupplied him with a 
Set of pleaſing Images, and beautified the 
Proſpect all around him, by poliſhing the 
rougher Draughts of Nature with all the ad- 
ditional Advantages of Art. Other People 
may have all the Oflentation of Life; but 
he has all the' real Entertainments of It. 
He may reap all the Delight, which mag- 
nificent Buildings, coſtly Furniture, expen- 
live Curioſities, and fine Dreſs are by Na- 
ture fitted to yield: And as to any further 
Delight, which reſults from eke ; the 
Plegſure of the Proprietor, to, whom they. 


are become familiar, depends, in a great 


* Mea- 
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How far an Affuence contributes 


252 VI. Meaſure, upon the Reliſh of the SpeRtator, 


who applauds his judicious Fancy in the 
Choice of his Ornaments. His Happinek 
conſifts in comparing himſelf with others, 
whom he imagines leſs happy in this Re. 
ſpect: And for the ſame Reaſon another: 
Magnificence muſt be hit Uneaſineſs, when 


he compares himſelf with thoſe, who 
outſhine him in the elegant Accommoda. 
tions of Life. Thus do Men multiply to 


themſelves Cauſes of Miſery, by miſplaced 
Affections and a vitiated Taſte : And there 


have been thoſe who have diſreliſned all 


the ſubſtantial Enjoyments of Life, merely 
becauſe another has a ppeared adorned with 


a Redundancy of coſtly Ornaments, which 


they could not purchaſe. Where Vanih 
Kren the little ſenſeleſs Vanity of Dreſs) 
; there is always, its inſeperable Attend- 


41 Vexation of Spirit: So juſtly has Sol: 


mon joined them together. An expenſive 
Trifle has begot in them an undue Com- 
placency in themſelves, mixed with a Con- 
tempt for others : Whereas the Want of it 
would have diſconcerted them as much as 
a ſolid Misfortune. So light, fo inſignifi- 
cant are the Things, which diſturb or over- 
joy's a WANT, that calls itſelf rational. And 


they, 


5 to Happ ineſs, confidere red. © © 
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they, who can laugh at a Child for being $:* * 


pleaſed with, or crying becauſe it cannot 


have a Feather or a Gew-gaw ; betray an 


equally childiſh Fancy in being diſcompoſed 


for the Want of mere Play-things, of ano- 
ther Kind; forgetful of that, which is to be 
loved above Gold and precious Stones : Fond of 


every Thing rare and uncommon, except 


| what is the moſt valuable Rarity of all un- 
common Worth, exalted Piety and Virtue, 


which the Influence of their bad Example 
tends to make more rare and uncommon. 
Every other Diſtinction in Life which may 
ſet them above the vulgar Herd, glitters in 


their Eye: This Diſtinction only has often 
no Charms for them: A Diſtinction, how- 
ever, of infinitely more Worth than all 


the reſt, which will ſet them above the reſt 
of the World, when all other Diſtinctions 
are loſt to all Eternity. Whatever Beauty, 
Symmetry, and Regularity in Houſes or 


Gardens an Affluence may procure ; there 


1s one Symmetry and Regularity, which 
ought not to be forgotten, the Regularity of 


our Lives and Manners, the Beauty of Af- 


fections well ordered, that Harmony and Or- 
der within, without which no Order or Pro- 
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How far an * e 
The Truthi is, Nature has pointed out to 


us a Set of Delights, eaſy, cheap, and ſe. 


rene: But a diſtempered Imagination has 
ſubſtituted in their Room thoſe that are 

difficult of Acceſs, and unſatisfactory in 
the Poſſeſſion. Nature has made the moſt 
beautiful and pleaſing Objects the moſt com. 
mon, which ſeveral overlook, merely becauſe 
they are ſo. They love to ſtrike into new 


| Tracks of Pleaſure, deſpiſing thoſe, in which 


the Bulk of Mankmd can walk as well as 


themſelves; and are fo. afraid of falling in 


with the vulgar Taſte, that they refine them- 


ſelves into one plainly unnatural. What are 
all the Beauties, which Genius can invent, 
Art exhibit, or Riches purchaſe; when put 


in Competition with the auguſt Spectacle of 


the Sun, in the vernal Seaſon, ariſing in 


its full Strength, gladdening the animal 


Creation, brightning every Object, itſelf the 


brighteſt: In Compariſon of which all hu- 


man Glories, like the Stars, hide their di- 


Glen, by Reaſon of the Glory 4whbich Ex- 
CELLETH ? Yet how many prefer the dull 
Luxury of a ſoft Bed and Eaſe, to this de- 


miniſhed Heads, or rather like a ſickly 


Lamp, when confronted with it, have ng 


nv but alas ! too early Scene? 


Ihe next Pleaſures are, 2 thoſe of 


onunusrm nm OOEpes. 


tri £ 
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to Hoppineſt, confuered. 


and ſet off to Advantage by their Fortune: 
Whereas did we view them apart from their 
Circumſtances ; inſtead of admiring their 

Greatneſs, we ſhould, ſometimes. at leaſt, 
find Occaſion to pity their Littleneſs. It 
18 ſurpriſing to obſerve, what a wide Diſ- 
proportion of Reſpect is paid to a Man, by 
rational Creatures, according as he has wo, 

or leſs of Money. - 
| When the rich Man Healerb, fayeth the 

wiſe Son of Sirach, every: Man boldeth' bis 

Tongue, and lo ! what h E ſayeth, enforced 

with the ſubfantial Eloquence of an ample 

Eſtate, is extolled to the Clouds. But if a 

poor Man ſpeaketh, they. are e to Jo; 
what Pellow is this? 

Yet, to balance the Sade. Tot it be 
obſerved, - that as for Men of ſuperior 
Senſe; they ſee through, and heartily de- 
ſpiſe all the officious Complaiſance that is 
paid to their Quality, and not to their Per- 
ſon. No Honour, no Praiſe, but what 
comes from the Heart of the Speaker, 
can penetrate to theirs, ied ina any deli- 
cate Senſations of Pleaſure there. They 
* at all the Embarraſſments of Great- 

nels, 


We: are apt to conſider” Men, not as they Ss. VI. 
are in themſelves, but as they are gilded 


How far an Affuence contributes 


dr. vi. neſs; which like Robes of State, muſt be 


worn on ſome public Occaſions, but are 
always heavy, cumbrous, and unweildy: 
They never enjoy themſelves, unleſs in the 
milder Lights of Life, when they put them 
off, and are in an undreſs, free, and diſ. 
engaged, loſing the great Man in the 
Friend. Their true 7 4 1s, that they 
are ſuperior to the Greatneſs, which they 
| Fofſeſs ; and can ſes into the Littleneſe of it, 
when unaccompanied with a liberal Mind 
and enlarged Aﬀe&tions. 

And, as to Men of another W let it 
be obſerved, that the leaſt Neglect, nay, 


even'the Omiſſion of a Ceremony, ſhall ex- 


tremely diſconcert ſome, who have been 
trained up with high Notions of the De- 
ference due to them, and are big with the 
Sentiments of their own Dignity. Of this 
we have a pregnant Inſtance in Haman. 
For, after he had ſummed up all his Wealth, 
Honour, and Greatneſs; he concludes : . 
all this avails ' me nothing, fo long as. I ſee 
Mordecai fitting at the Gate, that is, not 
riſing to make his Court, and pay Homage 
to him. This Diſreſpect and Shght put up- 
on him could counter- balance all his Plea- 


ſures. To ſee another put above one, and 


Tt a Di- 
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a Diſtinction made, where we can ſee 70 8 SuM. VI. 
Difference, however trivial and imaginary — 
an III; yet galls a Man of high Spirit more 


than ſome ſubſtantial Grievances do the 
Meek and Humble, Thoſe who are deſti- 
tute of true Greatneſs, put one in Mind of 
thoſe Animals, which are diſcerned by the 
Help of Glaſſes: Little and deſpicable in 
themſelves, they muſt be magnified to ap- 
{| pear confiderable : Their Greatneſs may 
be properly ſaid to be extrinſic ; For they 
would eſcape the Eye of the World, and 
dwindle into nothing, through a natural 
Medium, without ſomething Foreign and 
extrinfic to them, to aggrand! e and enlarge 
them. 
In the Affluence of Fortune, where every 
Humour is indulged, every Deſire gratified 
without Controul, there the leaſt Diſap- 
pointments, the leaſt Provocation will diſturb | 
a Man: He can ſcarce brook any Affront, 
the natural Conſequence of an uninterrupted 
Self-Indulgence. For the more he indulges 
himſelf in the pleaſurable Things of. Life, 
the leſs he will think of his not deſerving 
them; and the leſs he thinks of his not de- 
ſerving them, the leſs will be his Humi- 
lity ; Till Sickneſs, Pain and Anguiſh, (no 
| Flatterers 
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8zxu.VI. Flatterers they, who only ſpeak ſmooth Things; 


8 ou 


SEE, they ſpeak home to his Boſom, and give 

„ him a feeling Conviction of what he is) 

lower his ſwelling Ideas, and reduce the 

. exorbitant Power 95 his Paſſions. At that 

# Inſtant he feels, how little they avail to eaſe 
an aching Heart, to ſtifle the Clamours of 
his Conſcience, and to ſuſpend, what they 

often haſten, his Doom. At that Inſtant 

he will look upon them in that Light, in 

N Which a great Man of a neighbouring 

| Country did ſome extraordinary Mark of 
1 | Diſtinction and Honour ſent him, as he lay 
on his Death- bed. Alas! (ſays he, look. 

ing coldly upon it) * this is a mighty fine 

« Thing here in this Country: But I am 

s Juſt . for a Country, where it will 

be of no Service to me,” Nothing 

would be more effectual to moderate our 

Deſires for Things of this Nature, now we 

are alive and well; than ſeriouſly to reflect, 
in what Light they will appear to us, juſt 

at the Article of Death. No one can be 

more miſerable than the Man of the World, 
who ſeldom thought of any Thing beyond 
it, when he is not to continue any longer 
in it. Then ſuch Sentiments as theſe, juſt 
at all Times, will * almoſt unavoidable to 


him 
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* Happineſs, confidered. | Ut 
him at this dread Juncture. Alas! eee 
« mere Trifles in compariſon of what is im- * 
6 mediately to follow, mere Shadows of the 
good Things to come hereafter, ſhould 
o far engage my Thoughts; as to make 
* that Glory, which is of an exceeding and 


« eternal Weight in itſelf, have mew or 1 
« Weight at all with me.” LO 


The laſt Pleaſures T propoſed to eher 
are thoſe of a moral and ſpiritual Nature. 
"Thek: are indeed the moſt ſolid Satiſ- 
factions. And he is not poſſeſſed of true 
Wiſdom and Virtue, who does not lock 
upon every Thing elſe as beneath them. 
Yet theſe Pleafures lie .open to Men of every 
Condition in Life. Tt is true, a bensvo- 
knt Man in low Circumſtances cannot be 
as beneficial to the World, as he would be, 
if he adorned a higher Station. But though 
it might be zetter for the Worli that he 
had an ampler Sphere of Action; yet it will 
be the ſame Thing to him at the laſt final 
Adjuſtment of Rewards and Puniſhments. 
For he, who has (the only Thing in his 
Power) an tibkity Inclination to do more 
Good, ſhall not loſe his Reward for want 
| of (what was not in his Power) an Oppor- 


| - * en 
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Our Virtue is at leaſt an much endan- 
gered by Opulence, which .. adminiſters 
numberleſs Incentives to Luxury, and 
Temp tations to Inſolence, as it is by Po- 
verty. Nay, ſome who before ſeemed to 
want nothin g but an ample Fortune, a 
ſoon as they have acquired that, have from 
that Time wanted almoſt every Thing elſe 
to make them valuable. The Heat and 
Warmth. of -. Proſperity has called . forth 
thoſe Vices, which lay dormant before un- 
der the Rigour of Poverty. What Num- 

bers have ſhortened their Days by abandon. 
ing themſelves to all the unmanly Pleafures WM 
of a diſſolute Life; who, if they had not 
been born to an affluent independent State, 
might have made a diſtinguiſhed Figure in 
the World? If they had not had a Fortune 
to ſupport their Follies, . and keep Pace I; 

/ with their lewd Deſires; they might ha © , 

 _ thought it neceſſary to lay in a Stock of =; 
moral and intellectual Endowments. No , 
Wonder ſome annex the Idea of Yaluabl- Wl , 
neſs and Worth to Riches, and of Deſpica- 
bleneſs and Contempt to Poverty: They are ll | 

in the el to value themſelves * what 0 
1 1 
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is the * valuable W they have, their dern. vl. 


great Wealth. 

After all, 15 am * Ko denying; the 
Riches give us larger Opportunities of do- 
ing Good: That ſeveral make this Uſe of 


them, and improve their own, by enlarging 


che common Stock of, Happineſs; their Re- 
nion, like the Altar, that ſanctiſed the 
Cold, flamping a Value upon, and dignify- 
ing, their Fortune. That their Greatneſs 
| is: not like that of old Gothic Buildings; an 
irregular, encumbered Magnificence, where 
there is nothing eaſy, unaffected and natural; 
but every Thing ſhews a ſtiff aukward State, 
and an oſtentatious Pride: No, it reſembles 


to Truth, and therefore beautiful and great ; 
where that, which was ornamental, was 


WW alſo. commodious and uſeful. But this I 

© Wl affirm, that unleſs we guard againſt crimi- 

e nal Exceſſes, Riches will, as the Apoſtle 
of expreſſes it, bring us into à Snare, and imo 
o many hurtful and fooliſh Lufts, and An 45 


. drown Men in Perdition. 


a- The leaſt Glance of neflefiion.n 0 ſerve 
ue to ſhew, that Happineſs, in a great Meaſure, 


at conliſts in fabduing each fierce, turbulent, 


W 


the Buildings of ancient Taſte, where all 
Things were ſeimple, juſt, and conformable 


and | 
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dur. VI. and exorbitant Puſſion; which they are net 


the moſt likely to do, who have the Mean 
in their Hands, of gratifying every one of 
them: Not te mention, that to ſer one; 
Heart upon the Blandifbments of Lif, 
(which is too often the Caſe of thoſe, 
whoſe Fortune can command them) is to 
_ the Terres of Death 4 8 
But this rings one. to my. 
II. Second 

cle the great Duty of Contentment. 
Tube firſt Reaſon for which is: That 
Happineſs is more equally dealt, than we, 
= our ir melancholy Hours, are apt to ima. 
This is certain: That one Part of the 
| W rd are tolerably eaſy, under ſuch Cir 
cumſtances, as would 40 infupportable th 
the other, And ſome have made it a Queſ 
tion, whether Riches do not create mort 
Wants, than they Harig). For none ſeen 
to be more contented, than thoſe that ar 
intirely unacquainted with the Delicacies of 
Life. Thus there is even here, in man 
Caſes, though not in all, that regular Ad- 
zuſtment of Inequalities ; that he, that has 
gathered much the Materials of Happineſs 
. _ he, that ha 
4 — 
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P's little, ſhould have 10 Lack. If env . 
5 Poor envy the Rich, as exempt from 4 
that Drudgery, to which they are ſubject ; 
che Rich may ſometimes, with more Juſ- 
tice, envy the induſtrious and temperate 
Poor : Becauſe that very Drudgery prevents 
chat idle Swarm of reſtleſs Thoughts, that 
| Spleen, Diſtaſte and want of Health, which 
high Enjoyment of Life, Luxury and In- 
action ſometimes breed in ti m. The 
Labour of the Body engroſſes the Atten- 
tion of the Mind, which otherwiſe muſerh 
i ior many Things; and therefore hinders 
chem from dwelling upon, and conſequent- 
y heightening real Misfortunes, or from 
: forming. to themſelves imaginary Grie- 
vances. Thus it procures them Peace of 
Mind, as well as Health of Body. And 
Happineſs, as far as attainable here below, 
conſiſts * in Peace of Mind, Health of Bo- 
te dy, and- Competency of Fortune.” Nay, 
they bid as fair. for a Competency, as the 
Rich themſelves; if not fairer. For their 
Labour, to which they are conſtantly in- 
ured, takes up their Thoughts, and hinders 
them from ſtraggling abroad, from mak 
„ ing idle Excurſions, and creating fantaſtic. 
Wants, Wants, which Nature never deſign- 
ET. Fo. - 
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S:xu,VI. ed. Now theſe imaginary Wants are of. 
— ten more vexatious to the Opulent, than 


real Wants are to the Poor. For real and 


natural Wants are ſoon ſupplied, a very lit. 
tle ſufficing Nature: Whereas the Wantz 


of an irregular roving Imagination are end. 
leſs. Hence the Opulent are ſometimes 
very unhappy ; as they are at leiſure to 
frame a thouſand chimerical Defires. And 
accordingly they often connect the Ideas of 
Grandeur, Retinue, coſtly Eating and Drink. 
ing, ſumptuous Villas, Statues, Paintings, 


with the Idea of Happineſs : Ideas, between 


which there is no natural Connexion; 
ſince many are happy without them; and 
ſeveral miſerable with them : Ideas, Which 
fooliſh Man has put together ; but which 
Nature and the wiſe Author of Nature ever 
intended to keep aſunder. They very in- 


geniouſſy have contrived an inexhauſtible 


Number of Wants, which require as inex- 
hauſtible a Fund of Wealth to ſupply them. 
If they are ſupplied, it is but Vanity and 


contributes very little. to their real Enjoy- 
ments: As ſoon as the Gloſs of Novelty is 
worn off, they become taſteleſs and inſipid. 
If they are not ſupplied, it is a Vexation of 
Spirit, and a 2 Source of Uneali- 


nels, 


. 

4 +. 
1 
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rivetted together the Ideas of Grandeur and 
Happineſs, that they cannot retrench tele 


Pomp and Equipage, even when their For- 


tune is cop..derably impaired. They muſt, 
through an ambitious Poverty, maintain the 


Shew, when the Subſtance is gone. Their 
oys are pompous and vi//ble, but falſe and 


aftic ; their Cares ſecret and concealed, 


| but real and ſolid. Riches, by making 


Pleaſures familiar to them, flatten their 
Reliſh for them, but give a keener Edge to 
every Pain which they muſt feel as well as 


other Men : They dull their Enjoyments, | 
but point and quicken the Senſe of Anguiſh 


and Aﬀronts.  _ 
To proceed to other win" where 
Happineſs is not ſo unequally diſpenſed, as 


we may be inclined to think: If the pro- 
| ſerous Villain looks down with Contempt 


upon the virtuous Sufferer ; the virtuous 
Sufferer, in his Turn, may pity the pro- 


ſperous Villain. For he finds within himſelf 


that genuine Feeling of real Worth, that de- 
lightful Self-conſciouſneſs of Virtue ; which, 
whoever fncerely feels, can never be, at 
the loweſt Ebb of Fortune, in the moſt 
complicated Diſtreſs, intirely miſerable, He 


L 3 can 
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SzxM-VI. can reliſh his very Being ; he finds all ri ght, 
— 


at home, in his own Breaſt; his Self, bis 
Nature, is agreeable; and God, the Author 
of Nature, is his Friend. But the pro- 
ſperous Villain, whenever he has uny Inter- 


vals (as he muſt have Intervals), for ſerious 


Reflection, muſt meet a diſtempered and 
wounded Spirit within him; he muſt feel 
a Self-abhorrence, a Self-loathing, a total 


| Diſrelifh of himſelf : Perhaps a greater, but 


certainly a more /a/{ing Torment, than any 


be can inſict. He that, out of a Principle 


of malicious Wickedneſs, does Il, mult be 


conſcious, he deſerves Ill: And he, that is 


conſcious he deſerves Ill, muſt expect to 
meet with his Deſerts from that Being, Who 


 awill render to every Man accordi ng to bis 


Deeds. But further, 
If Men of a fine Imagination think new. 


ſelves happy, that their lively Senſe and 


Abilities let them into ſeveral Pleaſures, that 
the Vulgar are Strangers to; the Vulgar are 


equally happy, that their Want of Delicacy 


ſecures them from numerous Diſtaſtes and 
Diſguſts, which too elegant a Taſte expoſes 
others to. If there are numberleſs refined 
Delights, which, like the delicate Strokes 
in "Paning,” are too 3 exquiſite and 

fine 


to Happineſs, 800 idered. 


fine to affect Men of groſſer Apprehenſions; Suu VI. 
—— | 


there are too numberleſs tender Solicitudes 
and ſoft Diſtreſſes, of which they have little 
or no Notion : 80 that the Account is ex- 


actly balanced; a quicker Senſibility of 


Pain and Grief bearing a juſt Proportion, in 


Men of finer Spirits, to that of Joy and 


Happineſs. * If the Learned value them- 
ſelves upon their Superiority of Knowledge, 
the Unlearned are as content and ſometimes. 


more ſecure in that Ignorance, which as 


much contributes to the Repoſe of the Mind, 
as Darkneſs does to that of the Body. 
They travel on in the. plain High-road of 


common Senſe ; whereas ſpeculative Ad- 
venturers, by ſtriking out into new and 


unbeaten Tracks, bewilder themſelves and 


their Followers. 


Single out, whom you pleaſe : Vet there 


are very few, whom we would exchange 
Conditions with, all Circumſtances conſider- 
ed, in every Particular. Such an one you 
take to be, in general, very happy: But, 
if you deſcend to Particulars, and take into 


the Account, it may be, his Age, or his 


Health, or his Perſon, or his Abilities, or 
his Temper, or his Behaviour; you would 
| rather continue as you are, than make a 


L. 3 1 ough 
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$exu.VI. thorough Exchange. Some few there may 
vey" be, who could wiſh they were not only al- 


moſt, but altogether ſuch, as ſome of diſtin- 
guiſhed Virtue are : But, generally ſpeak- 
ing, whatever ſeeming Inequalities there 
may be, yet they are adjuſted either by the 
real Satisfaction, which Virtue gives, or by 
the falſe Pleaſures, which Dane and 
| Vanity afford its Votaries. | 
Indeed it is impoſſible, whatever we may 


fancy, we ſhould wiſh ourſelves to be any | 


other Perſon than what we really are. For 
it is too plain to admit of a Dif pute, that 
a Man, in the Exchange, W ſome 
Advantage to þimſelf. But what Part of 
a Man's Self could be better, if his * 
Self was changed? 
Secondly, The Cauſe, why Men gene⸗ 
rally repine at Misfortunes, is the very Rea- 
ſon, why they ought to be thankful. For 
the Cauſe, why we are ſo much diſcon- 
tented, is the Uncommonneſs of our Misfor- 
tunes. If we were inured to Grievances, 
if we were acquainted with Grief, like Ve- 
terans, that have already received many 
Scars, we ſhould bear up, with undaunted 
Courage, againſt any new Aſſaults: But 
bens unaccuſtomed to * being not 
trained 
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trained up in the School of Diſcipline and Szan. VI. 
Severity; the leaſt Diſaſter unhinges our 
Minds: | Juſt as the leaſt Cold or Incle- 
mency of the Air affects thoſe, who have 
deen bred up with over-much Delicacy and 
Tenderneſs. A thouſand Bleſſings, which 
we have enjoyed, paſs unregarded, merely 
| becauſe they are become familiar and com- 
mon to us. One Affliction, merely becauſe 
it is uncommon, leaves deep Traces behind it. 
Whereas the chief Senſibility or Reſent- 
ment, that it ought to raiſe in us, is that 
of Gratitude to God, for ſending thoſe 
Chaſtiſements ſo rareh. Thus, what is 
the Cauſe of our Murmuring, is, in Reali- 
ty, a juſt Ground of Thankſgiving. 
I may farther obſerve, that we lie under 
_ a Miſtake, if we imagine, they are the great, 
weighty and extraordinary Misfortunes, that 
ſcur our Temper. For theſe too rarely befal 
the Generality of Mankind to beget in them 
an Habit of Fretfulneſs. They are the 
little croſs Incidents of Life, ſome trivial 

Neglect, that is ſhewn to us, ſome Expreſſion 
dropped in Converſation that ſeems to reflect , 
upon us, in ſhort, any auntowardly Affair, 

that in the legt croſſes our Inclinations, and 
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does not exactly tally with our Deſigns, 1 
L 4 which I 
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Sau. VI. which by Degrees intirely imbitter the Mind, 
— 


Acrimony of Spirit. And for the Truth 
of this Reflection J appeal to the Breaſts of 


un der this Diſtemper. For theſe are Things, 


T. 

pa 
therefore we muſt every Day guard againſt he 
any ill Conſequences, they may have upon ol 
our Temper ; if we would preſerve a Per- to 
fect Harmony within. fe 
te 
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and produce an ' habitual Peeviſhneſs and | 


thoſe, who have the Unhappineſs to labour 


which do or may befal us every Day; and 


Another Motive for Contentment | 1, that 


the Time 1s coming, and muſt ſhortly be, 
when, if we have retained our Virtue and 


Integrity, it will ſignify little or nothing, 


what elſe we have %; but, if we have 
- oft that, it will ſignify little or nothing, what 


elſe we have acquired or retained. How- 


ever rugged and uneven the Ways may be, 


yet it is ſome Comfort; that as one & ex- 
preſſes it, they lead to our Father's Hou ſe, 


where we ſhall want nothing. 


The -4th Reaſon for Contentment is, 
that, could we ſee through the whole Con- 


texture of Things, we ſhould find, we have 
as much Reaſon to thank God, for what 


* Archbiſhop e in his Neuer to Mr, Hunt, See 
his Life. | 
he 
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he hath 401th-holden from. us, as for what he Serm, VI. 
hath granted to us. We ſhould leave it to 


Him alone to diſpenſe his Bleſſings, as he 
pleaſes, who alone knows what will prove a 
Bling to us, in the final Iſſue of Things. 

By The Deity may adminiſter nor what, is 
Palatable, but what is ſalutary to us, who 
have no Health in us: And the Longings 
of a diſtempered feveriſh Soul are no more 
to be gratified, than the Longings of a ſick 
feveriſn Body, without increaſing our Diſ- 
t temper, endangering our Welfare, and 
making That, which might have been 
| cured, a Sickneſs unto Death. God's great 
Will be done without Reſerve : For if ours 
were done without Reſerve, and each exor- 
bitant Wiſh gratified ; there would need no- 
thing elſe to make us completely miſerable. 
We often owe our Happineſs to this, that it 
is not in our Power to make ourſelves un- 


it is. The ſevereſt Curſe that God inflicted 
upon the Iſraelites was—What ? When he 
curbed and laid a Reſtraint upon their In- 
e elinations? No: It was when he gave them 
t up unto their Hearts Defire, and let them 
follow their own Imaginations. We pra 

for Honours ; But God may with-hold us 
ch from 


happy, which we ſeldom fail of doing, when 


154 
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Na 


thoſe Virtues, which flouriſhed in the Shade, 
might not wither away in the Sunſhine 


the Compaſs of our Knowledge to abate our 
Fondneſs, for Honour, is, that, unleſs 1 
Man is born to Greatneſs, he ſeldom ca 
become great, without being. /zttle firſt. | 
mean, he muſt ſtoop to a thouſand. Little N, 
neſſes and Baſeneſſes, which a generous Na. Nu 
ture diſdains. To purchaſe Honours, heh. 
muſt part with that uncomplying Virtue and 
Integrity, for which all the Honours in the 
World, the World itſelf cannot give him an 
Equivalent. Honour and Advancement 
bere are often, like Death, the Wages dl 
Sin; in the next World, they will be the 
Gift of God, and therefore the Reward d 
Virtue. Whatever Greatneſs is founde 
upon any otber Baſis; is not the Greatneſ 
of a regular well. proportioned Man; it 1s the 
Greatneſs of a Monſter, where there is 10 


How far. an Aſluence contributes 
from Honours, becauſe he would not expot . 
us to Infamy': Becauſe he knows, whether 


This God alone knows: What falls within 


; Grace, no Comelineſs that we ſhould deſit . 


it ; but every Thing) 1s een ſhocking 


F and deformed... 


knows, whether Riches would not beget u 


We pray for 8 But God alone 


U 


to Happineſs, confidered. 


| 


vile Dependants, that would practiſe upon 
ur Weakneſs : Whether a cotton Suc- 
eſſion of Gaiety, Pomp and Pleaſure might 
jot dazzle the Mind, and divert it from 
ttending to the one Thing. needful, the Pur- 
it of eternal Happineſs by the Practice of 
iety and Virtue; till we became, like the 
oil, from whence our Riches were firſt 
Nug out, unfruitful and barren. Add to 
is; that the ſame Wealth, which fits eaſy 


be an aukward Incumbrance to Men exalted 
mn a ſudden from a %% Condition. So 
uch Reaſon is there for that Prayer of the 
Philoſopher. © O God, avert from us 


* though we do not pray for it.” Or, in 
he comprehenſive Words of our bleſſed Sa- 


in general, without ſpecifying or particu- 
; 

Him, whoſe unerring Wiſdom can only de- 
ermine in moſt Caſes, what is evil for us; 


U 


ſhatever is good to us, upon our ſerious, 


conſtant 


pon Perſons bred up in high Life, would 
41 f whatever 18 evil, though we do pray for 
it: And grant us whatever is good, 


tour, Deliver us from Evil; from Evil 


arizing what is Evil; but leaving it to 


and whoſe unbounded Goodneſs will grant, 5 


135 


an undue Opinion of ourſelves, and lay Sau. vt. 
open to the Impreſſions of Flattery from 
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produced by correcting our vain Imagim 


How far an Afuence contributes 

S:x.VI. conſtant and affectionate Prayers to Him. 
—— We: ſhould avoid all Porticularities D 
Prayer. We may pray indeed for ſpiritug 
Bleſſings and eternal Happineſs without Re. 
ſerve, But we ought to pray for tempor; 
Bleſſings under certain Reſtrictions, for ju 


as much Fortune and Health, as is conven, 
ent for us, upon the whole of Things, ſub 
mitting ourſelves wholly to his holy Wil 
and Pleaſure, Who loveth us as a Fath 
doth his own Children, and can provide fil 
us infinitely better; whoſe Goodneſs 1s as 4 
tenfive as his Creation, and endleſs as his Dy 


I 


ration. . = 
Here our Miſtake lies. We ſupp 
that Happineſs conſiſts in indulging ead 
gay and florid Fancy, each fond and eff 
minate Deſire, each dear Conceit, that nk 
uppermoſt in our Minds, when our Spirit 
run high : And if this were true, it woul 
follow undoubtedly, that an Affluence wa 
neceſſary to Happineſs. But God, who ſe 
not as we ſee, knows that Happineſs 1 


tions, by diſciplining our Paſſions, and h 
bringing us to a juſt Senſe of Himſelf, d 
ourſelves, and every Thing elſe, that con 
cerns us. And let us co-operate with tit 

Deity 


0 Happineſs, confidered. 157 
Deity : Let us look into our own Hearts. San. VI. 
« Are there no clamorous Paſſions there, 
« ſach as Luſt, Vanity, Envy, Covetouſ- 
« neſs, Rage, which like ſo many wayward 
« Children, the more they are indulged, 
« the more headſtrong and refractory they 
e grow, diſtracting the Parent Breaſt, that 
«bred and cherifhed them? If there are, 
e ye may depend upon it, this World 
« cannot make us happy; for Heaven it- 
« ſelf cannot make that Man happy, who has 
« theſe Sources of Wretchedneſs within him.” 
You muſt form a true Reliſh of Life, 
juſt as you would do of Painting. You 
muſt not ſuffer your Eye to be captivated by 
gay gloſſy Colourings, by gaudy and ambi- 
tious Ornaments, however they may ſtrike. 
and dazzle you for a while, You muſt 
dwell upon the more auſtere and manly 
Graces, which never pleaſe upon a tranſient 
View, but when they have once pleaſed 
you, pleaſe you for ever after*. The Al- 
AD. lurements 


10 * Difficile dictu eſt, quznam cauſa fit, cur ea, quæ maxi- 
me ſenſus noſtros impellunt voluptate, & ſpecie prima | 
oy acerrime commovent, ab iis celerrime faſtidio 3 & 
ſatietate abalienemur. Quantà colorum pulchritudine & 
varietate floridiora ſunt in picturis novis pleraque, quam in 
hy vereribus ? quæ tamen, etiamſi primo aſpectu nos ceperunt, 
diutius non delectant, cum iidem nos in antiquis tabulis 1 
mo ipſo horrido obſoletoque teneamur. Cicero de Oratore, 1 
Lib. iii. Cop. 25. | = 
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158 How far an Afluencs contributes, &c. 
Sn. VI. Jyrements of ſenſual Pleaſure are very ſtrik. 
—— ing, they catch the Heedleſs and Injudici. 
ous ; but the Beauty of Holineſs does not, 
at the firſt Glance, invite the Eye: It hath 
ſomething ſevere in it; and you muſt dwel 
upon it, and conſider it thoroughly to be 
enamoured of thoſe Graces, which depend 
/ not on changeable Fancy; but are foundei 
| on Truth anda Juſtneſs of thinking; Grace 
which will never 


pleaſe you while you an 


you become ſo. However wiſely and in. 
duſtriouſſy you may purſue Wealth, Ho. 
nour, or Power, you can never be ſecure 
againſi a Diſappointment. There is on 
Purſuit, in which you can meet with » 
Diſappointment ; and that is the Purſuit of 
Virtue: Since every honeſt and fparitel 
| Endeavour after Virtue is Virtue, in on! 
Degree; which, if we do not ſlacken our 
Endeavours, will lead on to a greater; til 
our Goodneſs ſbines more and more wnto 6 


Ane 


thoughtlels, nor be diſreliſhed by you, til 
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SERMON vn 
The Reaſons, why Men act contrary 
to Conviction, and their ſettled 
Principles, Signed. . a 


Preached before the VUnivensITY of 
1 OXFORD, 1741. 
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n, 1 the 75 ruth. in dur gie 


\H E Wotd, that 1 is Nike node Sas. VII. 
bold, ſignifies in the Original ts 
: _ detain. They (the Gentiles) kept 

the Truth ſhut up and confined as in a 
Priſon, and did not let it appear abroad in 

their Actions. Or, as the ſame Apoſtle 
explains himſelf in the next Chapter, They 

did not obey the Truth, of which they had 

juſt Apprehenſions; but * Unrighteouſ 


eps. 


1560 The Reaſons why Men at 
2 zz. VII. 2%. Theſe Words, though levelled againg 
thoſe Heathens, who, when they knew Got 
did not glorify him, as ſuch, yet are applica. 
ble to too many Chriſtians : And it ſhall be 
my Buſineſs in the following Diſcourſe, 


I. To enquire how it comes to paſs, that 
ſeveral act contrary to Conviction, or hu} 
the Truth in Unrighteouſneſs. _- 
IIdly, Having pointed out the ns to 
apply proper: Remedies. - n 
As to the Firſt, 
The Query is, yo * it 5 tha 
Men, who acknowledge the great Truths 
of Natural and Revealed Religion, ſhould 
act in direct Oppoſition to them? What 
ſnall we ſay? That they are in Reality de- 
termined Atheiſts and Unbelivers, what. 
ever they may pretend to be ?. No: Men 
of this Stamp are very rare. There may 
be indeed, and often is, a certain Degree of 
Unbelief, which is the Cauſe of the Incon- 
ſiſtency between Mens Profeſſion and Prac- 
tice. Men may be Believers, in general, 
who yet are Diſbelievers in . ſome Reſpect 
They are not thoroughly, it may be, per- 
8 W of the Heinouſneſs and Maligni ity 


of 
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contrary to Convidtion, l 


againſt them: They have ſome crude indi- 
Notions, that Vice is not of ſo de- 
ſtructive and deadly Nature, nor God ſo 
ſtrict a Being, as repreſented in Scripture. 
And it is this Kind of Unbelief, which 
St. Paul charges on the Iſraelites: So then 

awe ſee, thur tbey could not enter in (into 
Canaan) becauſe. of Unbelief. What Un- 


belief ? Not Unbelief in general of God's 


Providence and their Religion: They had 
too many glaring and repeated Proofs of 
God's Preſence among them to doubt of 
that: It was Unbelief as to ſome certain 
Points, ſo far and no farther, that cauſed 


them to be ſtubborn and diſobedient: They 


161 


p oy VII, 
of ſome Sins, or of God's Diſpleaſure ** 


did not heartily believe God's Promiſes and 


Threatnings, fo as to be influenced by them. 


But, though this is often the Caſe, and ac- 


counts for a great deal of that Wickedneſs, 
which prevails among the Bulk of Mankind; 
yet it does not come fully up to the Point 
in Hand. For all the Knowledge in the 


and intereſted on the Side of Virtue. And 
our Principles will only float uſeleſs in the 
Head z till the Heart, out of which are the 

Vor. I. M. * 


World, all the dry abſtracted Reaſonings will 
ſignify little, till our Afe&#ions are engaged 


The Reaſtias iy Men att; 


81 II. Z Lite, is t ched and warmed 
x. vil. Iſues of Life, is tou n by 


them. Till our Inclinations, the great 
Springs of Action, fall in with our Duty; 
we ſhall apply ourſelves to it in a cold 
ſpiritleſs Manner, as a mere Taſk, as the 
unnatural Reſult of Force and Impoſition 
upon us; not as the genuine Offspring of 
our own ingenuous and manly: Choice, 
Religion may exert itſelf now and then, 
in ſome few broken occaſional Efforts, 
but it will ſoon loſe its Hold upon us, | 
like Water-works, the Effects of Art and 
Conſtraint, playing, however, occaſionally, 
and riſing to an uncommon Height; yet 
ceaſing to riſe, and diſcontinuing to play 
upon the leaſt Obſtacle and Impediment: 
It is from the Fulneſs of the Heart, as 
from a rich and inexhauſtible Spring, that 
a Religion muſt proceed, which rejoices 70 


run its Courſe, which ſurmounts all Ob- 


ſtacles, and bears down all Oppoſition, 
which breaks not out into ſudden inter- 
rupted Guſhes, but flows on with one con- 
tinual equal Stream. A ſettled, animated 
Reſolution to ſerve God, and nothing elle, 
will overlook little Difficulties, -and charge 
through great ones. A Man of a large 
compaſs of I . ſhall be able to define 
fte 


, contrary to Conviction, aſſigned. 163 
the Nature, ſtate the Meaſures, and de- 88x. VIT. 
monſtrate the Reaſonableneſs of each Vir- 
tue: In the mean Time he ſhall content 
himſelf with the barren Demonſtration, ' 
leaving the Practice to others. On the 
other Hand, an ignorant Peaſant, who 
knows not what a Demonſtration or Defi- 
nition means, ſhall diſcharge every Duty, 
which the other can demonſtrate, through 
an affectionate Reliſh for Goodneſs, and 
from, what 1s generally the * Caſuiſt, an 
honeſt Heart. 
The Myſtery of the whole Matter ſeems 
to be here. It is not Truth as fuch, unin- 
tereſting Truth, the beautiful, but uſeleſs 
Furniture of the Head, that determines 
the Will: It is Truth endeared to the Af- 
feftions, Truth confidered as important, that 
powerfully touches the inmoſt Springs and 
Movements of our Nature. It is not 
enough to influence the Will, that we ap- 
prehend a Thing to be good and valuable in 
itſelf: For ſo we may apprehend ſeveral 
Branches of Science to be, which yet ſhall 
not determine us to proſecute the Study of 
them with Ardour. To move the Will 
effectually, it is farther requiſite that we 
n the Thing to be neceſſary to our 
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Sts. VII. Iſues of Life, is touched and warmed by 
gs them. Till our Inclinations, the great 


Springs of Action, fall in with our Duty; 


we ſhall apply ourſelves to it in a cold 


ſpiritleſs Manner, as a mere Taſk, as the 


_ unnatural Reſult of Force and Impoſition 
upon us; not as the genuine Offspring of 


our own ingenuous and manly Choice, 


Religion may exert itſelf now and then, 


in ſome few broken occaſional Efforts , 
but it will ſoon loſe its Hold upon us, 
hke Water-works, the Effects of Art and 


_ Conſtraint, playing, however, occaſionally, 

and rifing to an uncommon Height; yet 
ceaſing to riſe, and diſcontinuing to play 
upon the leaſt Obſtacle and Impediment : 


It is from the Fulneſs of the Heart, as 
from a rich and inexhauſtible Spring, that 


a Religion muſt proceed, which rejoices to 


run its Courſe, which ſurmounts all Ob- 


ſtacles, and bears down all Oppoſition, 


which breaks not out into ſudden inter- 
rupted Guſhes, but flows on with one con- 


tinual equal Stream. A ſettled, animated 


Reſolution to ſerve God, and nothing elle, 
will overlook little Difficulties, and charge 
through great ones, A Man of a large 
compaſs of Theught ſhall be able to define 
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the Nature, ſtate the Meaſures, and de- . VII. 
monſtr ate the Reaſonableneſs of each Vir- 


tne: In the mean Time he ſhall content 
himſelf with the barren Demonſtration, ' 


leaving the Practice to others. On the 


other Hand, an ignorant Peaſant, who 


knows not what a Demonſtration or Defi- 


nition means, ſhall diſcharge every Duty, 
which the other can demonſtrate, through 


an affectionate Reliſh for Goodneſs, and 


from, what 1s generally the beſt Caſuiſt, an 


honeſt Heart. 


The Myſtery of the wh ole Matter ſeems 


to be here. It is not Truth as fuch, unin- 
tereſting Truth, the beautiful, but uſeleſs 


Furniture of the Head, that determines 
the Will: It is Truth endeared to the Af- 


feftions, Truth cenſidered as important, that 


powerfully touches the inmoſt Springs and 


Movements of our Nature. It is not 


enough to influence the Will, that we ap- 


prehend a Thing to be good and valuable in 


itſelf: For ſo we may apprehend ſeveral 
Branches of Science to be, which yet ſhall 
not determine us to proſecute the Study of 
them with Ardour. To move the Will 
effectually, it is farther requiſite that we 
apprehend the Thing to be neceſſary to our 

M 2 well 
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Sex. VII. ell Being; and find ourſelves uneaſy in the 
— 


Abſence of it. For while we are eaſy 
without it; a diſtin Apprehenſion of the 


Excellency: of the Thing, though it may 


produce a ſupine fprritleſs Wiſh, will never 


beget .a'/irong and vigorous Defire : Which 
by. the Way, ſhews the Abſurdity of re. 
ſolving the Obligation of Morality into any 
Thing, but the moſt affecting and intereſt. 
ing Conſiderations. A craving boifterous 


Uneafmeſs, that, conſcious of ſuperior | 


Strength, demands to be relieved, will be 
always too hard for a fine delicate Tdea con- 


cerning the Beauty of Virtue, which plays 


round the Jnagination, but comes not to the 
Heart. Whereas everlaſting Miſery will 
have its Terrors, and that Glory which 
has an exceeding and eternal Weight in itſelf, 
will have its Weight with every ie Man, 


who does not delude himſelf with the Hopes 


Dens. It may be him * ſeen, how a 


of an After-Repentance. Vice cannot ſtand 
the Teſt of ſuch a Conſideration, when 
brought home to our Boſoms, and preſſed 
powerfully upon our Hearts: It flies before 
it, when it appears in its full Strength: Juſt 


as when the Sun ariſeth, the Beaſts of Prey 


get them away, and lay them down in their 


Man | 


contrary. to Conviction, aſſigned. 

Man with all his Knowledge may go aſtray, < 
if he does not ſeriouſly conſider Piety as 
an eſſential Ingredient of Happineſs ; and 
that too, at the very Time that he is pro- 
ceeding to Action. Thoſe Truths, and thoſe 
only, will be conſtantly preſent to the Mind, 

with which we are warmly affected ; juſt as 
we chooſe to have thoſe Perſons about us, 
whom we cordially love. If then we are 
more warmly affected with ſomething elſe 
than with religious Truths; they will be of- 
ten abſent, or out of the Mind : And, ſince 
nothing can act where it is not; the Truths, 
which are not preſent to the Mind upon the 
emergent Occaſion, will have then no more 
Effect, than if they had never been there 
at all. 

From hence then it comes to naſa, that 
Men of a ſound Judgment in other Things 
great Maſters of Reaſon, are yet Slaves to 
their Paſſions ; whereas Men of much in- 
ferior Abilities have been remarkably good. 
For it does nor require any uncommon 
Reach of Thought or grent Diſcernment 
to underſtand, — eternal Happineſs 1s 


preferable to any ſhort-lived Pleaſure, the 


Favour of God to any worldly Views: 
All as is here required, is ſuch a Degree 
TJ” of 


e Reaſons why Men aft 


* — of Miction, as may keep theſe Truths 


preſent to the Mind, nor let them flip out 
of it, or lie dormant in it. And let a 
Man be never ſo dull, if he keeps his Eye 


fixed and intent upon that grand Point, 


vzz, everlaſting Bliſs; he will have Light J 


enough to direct him to Heaven. The 
fewer Ideas he has; the more he may at- 
tend to the moſt noble Idea of all, that of 
eternal Glory; while much brighter Men, I 
who have Variety of Objects in View to | 
call off their Attention, may miſcarry 
through Supineneſs, Negligence, and Dif- 
ſipation of Thought. He, who purſues 
his Journey with a determinate Steadineſs, 
will ſooner arrive at the End of it; than a 
Perſen of much greater Strength, who 
diverts into By '-Paths in Purſuit of every 
Thing, which ſtrikes his Fancy. A very 
flender Share of Senſe, with a GREAT 
deal of Watchfulneſs, Circumſpection, and 
a pious Fealouſy over ourſelves, will go 
much further, than all the habitual Know- 
kdge in the World without an actual 4þ- 
plication of what we do know. The laſt 
is but the Wiſdom of the Head: One 
Grain of the Wiſdom of the Heart is 
worth it all. A vigorous and awakened 

Atten. 


_ contrary to Conviction, aſſigned. 


Attention to our religious Notices of Sa. VII. 


Things, ſuch an undiſturbed Preſence of 
Mind, as to have all our good * 
about us in the very Article of Action, 
when any Temptation offers, is, in our 
Chriſtian Warfare, what an undiſturbed 
Preſence of Mind in the very Article of 
Danger is to a General, in another Kind 


of Warfare: It ſhall be of more Service to 
him, than a thouſand notional Theories and 


refined Inſtructions about the Art of War 
without it. In a Word, it is in every 
Man's Power to be remiſs and negligent ; 

or to be attentive and conſiderate ; to dwell 
upon Religion, Heaven, and Hell, often 
and long ; or to diſmiſs thoſe Subjects, and 
ſhut out the Conſideration of them. Ac- 
cording as we do the one or the other ; not 
according as our Abilities are great or ſmall, 
we ſhall become good ar bad Men. It is 
not Want of Abilities, it is Want of ſerious 
Conſideration, that is the Inlet to every 
Vice. The Things above are like the Stars, 


which, however great in themſelves, ſhine 
upon us, by Reaſon of their Diſtance, with 


a feeble Light and diminiſhed Glory : . But 
Conſideration 1s a Teleſcope, which brings 


them home to us, gives them their proper 
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1086. The Reaſons why Men att 
Sex. MI. Dimenſions and juſt Magnitude; — W 
us conſider, how little and deſpicable this 
Earth is, to which our Affections are at- 
tached, in Compariſon of thoſe nume- 
rous, great, and ſplendid We which 
are above. 

Men of ſuperior Vivacity and Wit, 
when they take a wrong Turn, are gene- 
rally worſe than other Men: Becauſe Wit, 

conſiſting in a lively Repreſentation of Ideas 
aſſembled together, gives every ſenſible Ob- 
ject thoſe herghtening Touches, - and that 
ſtriking Imagery, which is unknown to 
Men of flower Apprehenſions: Wit being 
to ſenſible Objects, what Light is to Bodies: 
It does not merely ſhew them as they are 
in themſelves: It gives an adventitious Co- 
lour, which is not a Property inberent in 
them: It lends them Beauties which are 
not their own. It does not barely exhibit 
Things to Vierte, it brightens and ſheds a 
Luſire on what it exhibits. Their Ima- 
gination is a ſplendid Liar, far more apt to 
impoſe upon us, than a dull flat Falſifier. 
In a Word, a fine Imagination may be ne- 
ceſſary to ra:Je the Paſſions, either in our- 
ſelves or PTAErS 1 l there is Need of a 
| 7" Well- 
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contrary ib Condidtion, ed. 


x. VII. 
well-poiſed Jedgment is _ and moderate Se 


them. 
To this may be added that this is 
ſometimes a certain -Self-Confidenee and 


gelf-Sufficieney in Men of great Quickneſs 


and Penetration; and when this is the 
Caſe, they ſeldom fail to betray their own 
Weakneſs, by depending too much upon 
their own Strength. Whereas Men of a 
plain Underſtanding may have a certain 
Diffidence of thethſelves, which is the beſt 


Guard and * againſt 4 fatal 


Miſcarriages. 

When there is a wicked Heart, a good 
Head only plunges Men the deeper m Error 
and Vice: Becauſe ſuch Men ſet their Fa- 


culties upon the Stretch, and therefore find 


out a thouſand Colourings and Evaſions, 
which eſcape Men leſs inventive and re- 


fining. There is nothing ſo abſurd, but that 


Man may maintain ; nothing ſo wicked, but 
that Man may do ; who has provoked God, 


through an overweening Conceit of himſelf, 


to leave him to himſelf. And this 1s per- 
haps the moſt ſatisfactory Account, how 


it comes to paſs, that Men, who do 


not want for Underſtanding in other 
Matters, think and act fo unaccountably 
Ts in 


1 7 
11 


is 
572. VIL in religious Affairs. The only Wiſdom 


The Reaſons why Men act 


they want, is that, without which all 
other Wiſdom 1s but Folly, a Wiſdom unto 
Salvation. 

How far this is a juſt Solution of the 
Difficulty, muſt be left to others to deter. 
mine: Sure I am, that it is more rational 
than another Hypotheſis, the Patrons of 


which boldly cut the Knot, inſtead of un- 


tying it, and aſſert that no Man ever acted 


know (for — who has richt Principles, 


certainly does know) that Vice is productive 


of Miſery, and Virtue of Happineſs : Yet 
at the Inſtant he knows this, ſhall prefer 
Vice before Virtye, z. e. Miſery before 
Happineſs, or ſhall will Miſery as ſuch, 
However abſurd this Notion is, yet it is a 


Maxim among them, that Virtue would 


be nothing, if it were not ſupported by 
Vanity, Self-Intereſt, Sc. Though, why 
it ſhould be a Maxim among them, anc- 
ther Maxim of a favourite Writer of theirs 
gives the beſt Account, vis. that it is with 
certain good Qualities, as it is with the 
Senſes : Thoſe who have them not, not only 
cannot diſcern them in other People, but 
cannot een there ſhould be any ſuch 

2 Thing, 


upon Principle. That is, a Man ſhall | 
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contrary to Conuittion, aſſigned. 171 
ng. But is Virtue then only a Phantom sts. VIt- 
er Apparition, which is often talked of, — 
but ſeldom or never ſeen? Is it not Reaſon 
or Truth put in Practiee? And cannot 
Man, who is a reaſonable Creature, att 
reaſonably ? Yes ſurely ; ; or elſe it would 
Bf follow, that God has given us a Principle, 

BY which we cannot exert, which is of no Uſe 

to us: A Suppoſition highly derogatory to 

his Honour, who has done nothing in 

vain. Whoever then affirms, that all our | 

Actions are to be reſolved into a Principle 

of Vanity, Self-Intereſt, &c. muſt either ＋ 

maintain that a reaſonable Creature' cannot : g | 
| 
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act reaſonably or virtuouſly ; or he muſt 
maintain, that no Man ever did do, what 
every Man both can do, and 18 convinced he 
ought to do. "TH 
To examine more parddovlarty thoſe ſini- 
ſter Motives, to which they would trace up 
our Actions, independently "of our Opinions 
and Perſuaſions: The firſt of which is Va- 
nity. And it is very remarkable, that a 
Nation moſt diſtinguiſhed for Vanity has 
produced thoſe Writers, who have reſolved 
all our ſhining Actions into that Principle. 
But, though yngle good Actions may, and 
often do, Proceed from a Principle of Va- 
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The Reafoms why Men af - 


Sex, Vll. nity ; yet a continued Courſe of them mug 
So have for its Baſis a fixed and determined 


Principle of Virtue. . For, if ſo fantaſtic 2 
Principle as Vanity could be the Source of 
a regular uniform Practice of Goodneſ, 

then, wherever Vanity was equally predo- 
minant, it would operate with equal Stea. 
dineſs ; it would not break out into tranſ- 
ent occaſional Acts, but produce a ſtanding 


and ſettled Habit of acting well; 1 b 


contriry to Ex 
A ſecond Motive, which they afſign, i 
an Inclination to Pleaſure. To which ! 
anſwer, it is not Pleaſure, as ſuch, exclu- 
ve of our Perſuafions, which puts Men 
upon Action: It is Pleaſure authoriſed by 
a Perſuaſion and Opinion, that it is not dun. 
5 gerous ſo to do, or that the Good, which 
is in it, will over-balance the Ill: Which 
is plain from this: That no Man, hoy- 
ever keen his Appetite might be, would 
taſte the moſt delicious Viands, the Conſe- 
quence of which he apprehended would be 
immediate Death. And, though ſeveral, 
through habitual Intemperance, cat and 
drink their own Damnation ; yet it is not, 
becauſe they are prompted to it by Pleaſure 
in direct uur on to their fixed Prin- 
| ciples 


E. 


2. 


contrary to Convittion, efigned. 173 
ciples and Perſuaſion ; but becauſe it is their sun. VN. 


If fixed! Principle and Perſuaſion, however "oY 9 
Leluſive, that they ſhall avert the Danger * 
of Damnation by a Wed ſome Time fl 
Or other. 1 I 
A third Motive, which: they ur etend ſets " 
Men at Work independently Br their Prin- 1 
ier predomanant - Temper and i 
| Complexion. Now, in Diſproof of this, it of 
Js obvious to obſerve, that even Men of the bi 
moſt choleric and haughty Tempers, never N 
. MW diſcharge their Choler, or expreſs their 4 
Haughtineſs, againſt thoſe, upon whom all 7 ip 
J their future Expectations in Life depend. = 
Wat is it that lays a Reſtraint upon theſe _ _- 
Men, but prudential Notions and Conſidera- 5 1 
tons? And religious Notions, far more | lf 
i I veighty in themſelves, if they were preſent 20 1 
1 JI to their Mind in their full Force, without „ 


any Subterfuges in Reſerve, would be at 
I leaſt as great a Check as the other.. 

l wave a fourth Motive, that of Self- 
e Intereſt; becauſe it is too plain to admit 
| Wot a Diſpute, that Men have often acted 
4 without any mercenary and foreign Re- 
t, Ngards. th rr 

It is alledged further, in Defence of this 
» Hypotheſis, that ſeveral Atheiſtical Philo- 
5 r 


e Reaſons why\ Men a 


xx. VII. ſophers have, notwithſtanding the Bade 
of their Principles, been good moral Men, 


as on the other Hand ſeveral very orthodox 
Chriſtians have led immoral Lives. As to 
the former. Not to mention, that a Re. 
gard to Decency and Reputation will be al. 

ways a conſiderable Reſtraint upon Men of 
à liberal Education; that a certain Delica 
and Elegance of Thinking goes, more ot 
leſs, along with it, which gives a Diſreliſ 


for coarſe, ſordid and brutal Indulgence, | 


let it be conſidered, that Men, general) 
ſpeaking, have ſeldom more than one ſtrong 
predominant Vice; that the only decifin 
Teſt of Goodneſs conſiſts not in abſtaining 
from Sins, for which we have no Reliſh 


but in ſacrificing that predominant Sin, 


whatever it be, to the Love of Virtue, 
Now Men, that have ſequeſtered themſelve 
from the World, to meditate in Solitude and 
Retirement, have no ſtrong Biaſs to Inten 
perance, Senſuality and Diſhoneſty ; Vices 
that are inconſiſtent with a Life devoted to 
Study. The Sins that eafily beſet them, are 
a fplenetic Pride, Diſcontent, a Spirit of 


Oppoſition, and a Deſire to be diſtinguiſhed 
by the Singularity of their Notions. And 
it is as hard for them to get the better of 


& 
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contrary t® Conviftion, Med. toe 
this inordinate Deſire of Diſtinction; as it Sd. VII. 
is for Men long practiſed in the World to „ 
conquer their Love of Pleaſure, Honour or 
KRäches. Yet, by gratifying this dry, joyleſs, 
uncomfortable Pride, they ſhall do more 
Diſſervice to the World; than the moſt 
bbandoned Voluptuary by a Life ſpent in the 
mad Sallies of Intemperance. They ſhall 
HM lead the Lives of Hermits, that others, with- 
cout Remorſe of Conſcience, may ſpend theirs 
in Debauchery : They ſhall teach People to 
be wicked upon Principle, which is the 
moſt incurable Kind of Wickedneſs. The 
Moon, that glides along in Silence with 
of pale, ſerene and ſober Light; yet is the 
Cauſe of all the working and ſwelling of 
the Deep, is a proper Emblem of theſe 
Men, who, at the ſame Time, that they 
ſeem to be unconcerned Spectators without 
mixing with the World; are yet the great 
Occaſions, by the Principles which they 
propagate, of the Diſorder and Vice, which 
ae! W 
As for the ſecond Inſtance brought to 
prove, that Men never act upon Principle, 
viz. of Chriſtians, ſound m their Principles, 
yet kading immoral Lives; I ſhall anſwer 
one Paradox by another, viz. that no Man, 
505 whether 


176 Se Regſons wwhy Men att 
sz. VII. whether Chriſtian or Heathen, however he | 
night act contrary to his preſent Profeſſin, 
did ever act contrary to his preſent Perſia- 
fon or Principle of Ang. For can a 
Man chooſe that, which he is perſuaded i; 
| uneligible ? Here then the Difficulty 
lies. It is plain on the one Side, that 
Good, either real or apparent, is the ſole 
Object of our Love, that we cannot wil 
Evil, as Evil; yet, on the other Side, we 
know, Luſt, Malice, Cc. to be Evils. It 
is certain, the Underſtanding does judge 
theſe to be Vices; and it is as certain the 
Will muſt follow the laſt Judgment of the 
Underſtanding. To take off the Force of 
_ this Objection, we muſt diſtinguiſh between 
our general habitual Notices of Good and 
Evil, which are the Product of a Mind at 
_ Eaſe, in the ſull undiſturbed Poſſeſſion of 
itſelf, when it is a; ſtill calm Mirrour, that 
gives true and impartial Images of Things; 
and the particular actual Judgments we 
make juſt upon the Point of Action, when 
perhaps Paſſion has got the Aſcendant, the 
confuſed Senſations of a - Dream, which 
vaniſh, when a Man awakes or comes to 
himſelf, to a 3 on: and recollected 
2 Mind. 8 
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contrary to Convittion, aſſigned. 177 
When a Man then acts contrary to his Su. VII. 
ſtanding general Perſuaſion; Things, it may 
be, appear to him in a different Light, at 
that Criſis, from what they do at other 
Times, through the Pay of ſome Paſ- 
fion : Not that the Paſſions, however vio- 
lent, intirely bereave the Soul of al] Senſe 
of Right and Wrong : No, they leave a 
confuſed and indiſtinct Senſe of them, which 

is of little or no Service. For our Know- 
ledge keeps Pace with our Ideas, and our 
Practice «with our Knowledge : If there- 
fore the Idea of an Injury juſt received be 
freſh, lively and frong, but the Idea of our 
| Duty, at that Juncture, faint, dim and 
indilin# ; the Conſequence is, I ſuppoſe, 
very obvious. Paſſion comes upon a Per- 
ſon like an armed Man, and breaks through 
all the Bonds of ' Decency, Reaſon and Re- 
ligion ; juſt as, in the Scripture Language, 
a Thread of Tow is ſnapped aſunder, when it 
taucheth the Fire: It precipitates him to 
Revenge, as the Horſe ruſbeth to the Battle, 
without conſidering the Conſequences. That 
he ought to revenge himſelf, was not per- 
haps his Judgment ſome Hours ago : Nor 
may it be ſome Hours hence; but it is his 
Determination at preſent, and according to 
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that he acts. It is plain, there is a Diffe. 
rence between his general Sentiments and 
Principles, and his preſent actual Perſua. 
ſion; becauſe he condemns in his cooler 
Hour 8, what he did in the Heat and Fer. i 
ment of his Blood, when a violent Paſſion, 
like a boiſterous Wind, put out the Light, 
that ſhould guide his Feet in the Way g 
Peace. The Paſſions in general, NN 
they are uppermoſt, give a wrong Tinctur 
to, and diſcolour the genuine Evidence of 
Things. Obſerve a Man under a deep and 


riveted Affliction of Mind: While the ſet. 


tled Gloom of Melancholy laſts; as if the 
World ⁊without were, what ſome have main- 


_ tained, a chimerical Scene within; the black 


Ideas within ſhall darken the Face of Na- 
ture, and repreſent every Thing black about 
him. The Sun, which ies on the Euil 
and the Good, ſhines not to him alone; it has 
no Luſtre, the Spring no Verdure for him: 
All, all, is one univerſal Blank. Whatever 
Beams of Comfort you attempt to let in 
upon him, his dark Mind, which refuſe 
to be comforted, flifles them all; juſt as 
black Bodies abſorb and ſufficate all the 


Rays of Light. All violent Affections 


have the ſame Effect: It is their Nature 


”” 4 0 
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to be never in the Wrong; ; they juſtify Sex. vn. 


themſelves, and miſrepr eſent every Thing 


. 
Every Man, like tlie Prophet Jonal, 


for the e Time that he is angry, thinks he 


does well to be angry. And ſo in every 
other Caſe, when he is paſſionately affected 
to any Thing, he occaſy tonally judges 1 it right 
to be ſo ; though he did 5 think fo in 


his cooler Hours before, nor may think ſg 


afterwards, when the Temptation: ls with- 


drawn. 


It is a good Rule therefore, which Car- 
tefius. lays down for the Conduct of the 
Paſſions, viz. that a Man ſhould fore-arm 


himſelf with this ſettled Perſuaſion, that 
| during the Commotion of his Blood and 


Spirits, whatever is offered to his Imagina- 
tion in Favour of his predominant Paſſion, 

tends only to deceive his Reaſon. Nor 
muſt it be omitted here, that what an Ex- 


ceſs of Paſſion is to ſome Men for a ſhort 
Space of Time, a native Impetuoſity of Tem- 
| per is to others during the main Tenor of 


their Lives. They are too haſty and impa- 


tient to ſuſpend their Judgment, till they 


have conſidered the whole of the Caſe. In 
Action as well as Theory, they ſee a little, 
R preſume 
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Sn. vil. preſume a great deal, and fo ſpring forward 

c a Concluſion. The ſame Redundancy 
of Fire, Spirit and Energy, which raiſes 
them above the common Level in ſome 
Things, ſinks them as much beneath it in 
others. As Men of a cold intrenched Temper 
are moſt liable to Sins of Omiſſion ; Men of 
too great a Fulneſi of Spirits are continually 
precipitated into Sins of Commiſſion. 

But this is not the worſt of the Caſe: 
Though a boiſterous Paſſion may be, for a 
while, more powerful than Reaſon, yet the 
latter, if duly exerted, will, in Proceſs of 

- Time, weaken and. reduce its exorbitant 
Power: Juſt as, though Men in a Delirium 
and Frenzy may be ſtronger than thoſe in 
their ſober Senſes, yet the latter ſeldom fail 
of ſubduing and binding the former. The 
Misfortune is, ſome, who are not unap- 
prized of their Duty, go on in a calm 
Courſe of finning, with a full Command 
over themſelves, When theſe, who are 
hurried away by no violent Impulſe, act 
contrary to their ſettled Principles, their 
Caſe is this: 

Though they know the Nature of Virtue 
and Vice in general, they know not themſelves; 
they are either ignorant, that they are guilty 

. 0 


contrary to Conviction, aſſigned. vv 

of a Breach of their Duty, for Want of ex- SEA. VII. 
amining into the Springs of their Actions: 
or they explain their Duty away. 
For Mens Heads are fruitful of Evaſions 
co reconcile their Duty and their Intereſt, 
- Þ when they come in Competition: And Ar- 
uments, ſuch as they are, are never want- 
ng to make that appear reaſonable, which 
1s agreeable or profitable to us; except where 
the Caſe is very glaring and notorious. He, 
that earneſtly a/s that a Thing was law- 
ful, has half conſented, that it is ſo. Diſ- 
honeſty has already crept into his Heart, 
and the Tranſition from thence to the Head 
is very quick and ſudden, Injudicious Ob- 
ſervers haſtily conclude, that ſuch a Man 
only puts on the Appearance of Religion to 
deceive the World, and is no better than an 
Atheiſt in Diſguiſe : But thoſe who under- 
| I ffand the various Windings and Turnings 
| | of Self. love, and the Deceitfulneſs of Sin, 
> | know there are ſeveral Salvo's, by which 
t Men quiet their own Conſciences, and 
r | deceive themſelves. © Things were fo 

* circumſtanced, that what is a Sin in 
general, was not fo to them, in this par- 
„( ticular Caſe, all Things conſidered. The 
1 Conſequences, they apprehend op 
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Sex. VII. et rather flatter themſelves, will over-ba. 


lance the Bad : And therefore they did, 
« what appeared to them beſt upon the 
te whole.” | 

I queſtion, whether Men are ſo often guil. 


ty of Diſhoneſty in their Dealings between 


Man and Man, as they are of an inward 
Diſhoneſty and unfair Dealing in their In. 
tercourſe with themſelves. They are very 
artful in palliating their Vices and caſting 
in Shades the Deformity of them. Vices, 


| however the ſame in general and in the 


groſs, are yet diverſified, as to ſome Par- 
ticulars, in each Individual. And, be- 
cauſe their Vice has not the ſame Symp- 
toms; nor is ſo ſtrongly marked, as that of 
another Man; they, through Self-partia- 


lity, are apt to conclude it to be no Vice at 


all. We are oftener deceived by our Affec- 
tions, the greateſt Sophiſters of all, than 
by any other Sophiſtry whatſoever. A Man 
may know Pride in general to be a Vice, 


and yet be ignorant he is proud: Becauſe 


to conſider the Nature of Pride and Humi- 
lity in general does not at all alarm the Paſ- 
tions: It is ſo far mere ſpeculative Know- 
ledge, till we apply what we know in ge- 


neral, to ourſelves in particular. To form 


clear 


contrary to Conviction, aſigned. 183 
clear and diſtinct Notions of Virtue and SEN. VII. 
Vice in general is an eafy Matter: But to ö 
have clear and diſtinct Notions of ourſelves, 
whether we are guilty of ſuch a Vice or en- 
dued with ſuch a Virtue, is a Work of 
ſome Difficulty : Becauſe, as to the former 
Caſe, there are 0 Paſtions to obſtruct or 
clog the Mind in the Purſuit of {ch Truths 
any more, than any other ahr and un- 
intereſting Truth; but, in the latter Caſe, 
when we would bring Things home to our 

_ own Boſom, our Self-love is immediately up 
in Arms, and darkens Things faſter, than 
our Reaſon can clear them up. Hence our 
Pride, whatever that of others pe. a 
Greatneſs of Spirit, Elevation of Soul, and 
a juſt Senſe of our Worth; our Covetouſ- 
neſs is Frugality. Vice always puts on ſome 
advantageous Dreſs; and appears in ſome 
ſpecious Diſguiſe to endear itſelf to our 
Choice. We ſee ſcarce any Thing, as it is, 

in a full and juſt Light, in bhis World; and 

| ourſekves leaſt of all: It is reſerved for ano- 

tber World, that Vice, like Deſtruction, 
ſpould have no Covering, and Virtue, like its 

great Author, appear in perfect Beauty. Add 

to this, that, what is the Cauſe of moſt 

Errors in Speculation, is ſo likewiſe in Mat- 
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- Sen. VII. ters of Practice, viz. that many are Halj- 


alas! Feſhgia pauca retrorſum. 
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thinkers : They do not conſider Things 
throughout : They do not give Reaſon its 

ue Extent, and general Influence over their 
Actions. They take Reaſon for their Guide 
to ſuch a Point or ſo far. and then Cuſtom 


and the received Practice of the World uſurp 
its Place. Otherwiſe, it would be impoſſi- 


ble, that Men of a ſerious religious Turn, 
in moſt Points, ſhould act ſo irrationally, as 
they do in others, particularly as to the 
reigning Vices of Converſation. The Truth 
is, Men ſeldom reaſon about Thin gs common 
and familiar and what occurs every Day : 
What is uncommon, indeed, ſtrikes more 
forcibly upon them, engages their Atten- 
tion, and puts them upon Thinking. 

But if our Vices will admit of no flatter- 
ing Diſguiſe, there is ſtill another Reſource 
left, there is an After-game to play, we 


think of ſecuring our Salvation by a future 
Repentance. This is the Caſe of de{rberate, 


determined, preſumptuous Sinners; Men who 


wilfully ſtep aſide out of the Path of Innocence 


and Virtue, upon a Preſumption of being 


able to return into it again, after they have 


compaſſed ſuch a Situation in Life. But 
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Thus have I ſhewn how Men come to . Vi 
aft contrary to their fanding Perſuaſion, © * " 
and Principles: For they never act con- 
trary to their preſent Perſuaſion : No, not 
even in the laſt Caſe. For theſe Men do 
not will Evil, as Evil; but think they have 
found out an. artful Expedient to enjoy all 
the Good that is in any Object, and yet 
fence off all the Evil by a timely Repen- 
tance, This is their Perſuaſion, however 
erroneous. ? 
It does not follow, however, from what 
is here laid down, that Men do not act up- 
on ſettled religious Principles, or that ſuch 
Principles are uſeleſs. For even, where 
| ſome irregular Paſſion 1s predominant, they 
are very far from being ſo. They will 
make a Man even then, like Herod, do ma- | 
ny Things! in Conformity to them, though | 
not every Thing, that is neceſſary to Salva- 
tion. And, though they are not frong 
enough to reinſtate Religion intirely on the 
Throne; they ſhall not be ſo weak either, 
but they ſhall make Vice anecaſy in its 
uſurped Sovereignty. They will be a con- 
ſiderable Check upon him, till they are 
eraſed. Thus a Man, who is guilty: of 
bee baſe and e n for the 
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Szx. VII. Sake of Preferment, would W reject 
uith Horror any Propoſal, that was viſibly 


deſtructive of the Conſtitution ; nor would 


he, whatever advantageous Overtures were 
made him, be induced to deny his Saviour, 
or write againſt Chriſtianity. A Perſon 
who, in ſome little Matters, over-reaches 
his Neighbour, would be alarmed at the 
Thought of adding Perjury to his Fraud, 
and murdering him in cold Blood: And ſo 


in ſeveral Inſtances. A reſolved, ſober and 
conſiderate Wickedneſs, which is founded 


upon bad Principles, 1s far more dreadful; 
than all the Irregularities and ſhort-lived 


Exceſſes, into which a Man not unacquaint- 


ed with the wiſeſt Reaſons for Virtue and 
the ſtrongeſt Motives to it may be ſome: 
times betrayed. For Vice cannot makeany 
conſiderable Progreſs and go its utmoſt 
Lengths, as long as good Principles are a 
continual Clog to it. But, when theſe are 
removed out of the Way, it would take Poſ- 


ſeſſion of the Soul without any Rival or Com- 


petitor to controul it. Bad as the World is, 
it would then be infinitely worſe; it would be 
filled with the worſt Kind of Brutes, a Set of 
rational Brutes, who made no other Uſe of 
their Reaſon, but to compaſs whatever their 

6 Hearts 
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Hearts were ſet upon, by ſuch refined Arts of Sen. on 
Treachery as evade the Penalties of the 
Laws: It would be a Wilderneſs, where ſcarce 
any Traces of any Thing that is human ap- 
peared; but almoſt every Thing was ſavage, 
wild and horrid : It would be a perfect Hell 
upon Earth, if all Apprehenſions of a Hell 
to come were removed. In a Word, though 
religious Perſuaſions have not 4 the Effect 
they ſhould have upon Men of habitual in- 
ordinate Affections; yet ſtill ſome they will 
have, till they are intirely defaced : They 
will be, what a virtuous and d intereſted Mi- 
nority is in a divided Commonwealth, that 
of Greece or Rome for Inſtance : Though 
they cannot prevent ſome Meaſures from 
being carried, that are in a %% Degree bad, 
yet they may be inſtrumental in defeating | 
ſuch as are enormouſly fo : They will always 
make them uneaſy by their Remonſtr ances, 
till they are cruſhed. 

But if Principles have ſome Hold even 

upon thoſe that are under the Dominion of 

. Vice, it is needleſs to obſerve, what Influ- 
ence they muſt have upon the Good ; a de- 
termined and ſteady Courſe of Goodneſs 

. | muſt be reſolved into Principles as determi- 
nate and ſteady. 


Having 
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Having thus pointed out the Cauſes why 


Men act contrary to Conviction, 1 that 
now proceed to my ſecond general Head, 


big. to apply Remedies. 


The grand Point is, how we ſhall en. 
gage the Aﬀections on the Side of Religion, 
For till that 1s done, the Wheels will drive 


| heavily on: And when that is once com- 


paſſed, every Thing elſe is, in a Manner, 
ſuperfluous: Now how is it that we become 


enamoured of a any Thing elſe ? Half of our 


Affections are owing to an arbitrary Aſſo. 
ciation of Ideas: And it would be very 
ſtrange, that we ſhould be incapable of 4 
Paſſion for thoſe Objects, where there is 


' a juſt Connexion of Ideas, where the Idea 


of Happineſs is july connected with the 


Object. 


There is ſcarce any Thing, however un- 
affecting in itſelf, that ſome Men, one ſcarce 


well knows how, have not contracted a Paſ- 


lion, nay, a reigning Paſſion too for, (a pbi- 
loſophical, political, or religious Tenet for 
Inflance of little or no Importance) till at 
laſt they comprize all Excellencies in it, 
and for the Sake of it diſparage every Thing 
elſe. This is Matter of F act. We ſee In- 
ſtances on it fr Fenty, Whatever 1 are 
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talking, whatever they are writing upon, 882. VII. 
it is generally uppermoſt. They are for diſ- 
miſſing all other Ideas, however important, 
as ſo many troubleſome Intruders, that they 
may give themſelves wholly to this peculiar 
Favourite. By fixing their Thoughts long 
and often upon it ; they imagine they, ſee in 
it, ſome endearing. Charms, which eſc 
every indifferent Perſon. They have aſſociated 
the Idea of Worth and Val aableneſ ſo cloſely 
with it, that they cannot disjoin them. It 
is after ſome ſuch Manner, that we muſt 
beget in ourſelves a Love for Religion. 
However reluctant we may be at firſt ; yet, 
by often muſing upon it, the Fire will kin- 
de for it, It 18 not the mere View of any 
Good, no not even a ſen/ible Good, that will 
intereſt our Paſſions, and cloſely attach them 
to it. When any ſenſible Object preſents 
itſelf to View, the Mind might ſtill retain 
an Indifferency for it; if it did not ſuffer 
the Imagination to oel upon it, till it took 
Fire, and by Degrees /but out every Idea 
that made againſt it, retaining only thoſe 
that were for. it. A fight, tranſient, occaſional 
View may produce a Wiſo for any Good; 
aud ſo it will do for the greateſt Good: But 
there muſt „ ſeveral deliberate Views and 
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Sex. VII. Revieus to raiſe ſuch an animated and effec. 
tual Defire for it, as ſhall be a Counterpoiſe 
to all Temptation. It is the Preſence of No. 
tions that gives them their Power: For thoſe 
Notions, that we are conſtantly converſant 
about, like thoſe Perſons that are continualh 
with us, will in ſome Meaſure gain the 

Aſcendant over us, and influence our Lives and 
Actions. Every Man muſt judge of him. 
ſelf, whether he takes a competent Care or 
no by the Diſpoſition he finds himſelf in. 

If a Man finds, that inftead of gaining 
Ground over his Vices, they gain Ground 
cover him, if he cannot withſtand commu 
and ordinary Temptations ; he may take 
it for granted, he does not think often and 
long enough upon religious Subjects ſo as t 
allow them their due Weight, and give 
them their due Force. He has not Re. 
courſe often enough to Reading, Medita- 
tion, Prayer, and Recollection; he gbber; 
perhaps all Manner of ſpiritual Meat, and 
therefore his Soul is hard at Death's Door. 
We muſt then ſeaſon our Minds with reli- 
gious Impreſſions ; till they leave laſting I * 
and indelible Traces behind them, till they) 
become ſo familiar, habitual, and natural 
to us; that we may as eaſily have Recourſ᷑ © 
. + EP 
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to theſe religious Counſellors within upon Ses. VII. 
all Emergencies; as we can to a faithful 
judicious Friend, whom we have received 
into our Houſe, and lodged in our Boſom. 
It is not enough to have a general Know- 
ledge of our Duty repoſited in our Minds: 
No, we muſt have our Thoughts about 
us, like well diſciplined Forces, ready at a 
Moment's Warning upon any ſudden In- 
vaſion. We muſt not be contented to have 
Oil laid up in our Veſſels: No; according 
to our Saviour's ſignificant Expreſſion, we 
muſt have our Lamp always burning by us ; 
that Lamp, which is to be @ Light unto 
our Paths. We muſt inure ourſelves to a 
recollected Way of Thinking. We muſt 
accuſtom ourſelves to ſuch Soliloquies as 
theſe. © It is through God, that I have 
« been holden up ever fince I was born. 
* It is no more in my Power to exiſt an 
e Hour, a Moment, of myſelf independently 
n © of may Maker; than it was in my Power 
r. © to exiſt of myſelf from all Eternity. 
n. © The Current of my Being would be im- 
ne © mediately dried up, if it were not fed by 
5 © continual Sypphes from him, with whom 
ral © is the Vell and Fountain of Life. This 
rk © Moment I ſhould relapſe into nothing, 

oe bis e 
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den. VII. cc and ſink into utter Extinction of Being; | * 

it he did not ah me: And can I then, 
e this very Moment, fin againſt him, by 
* whom I am upheld, and act in direct 
* Oppoſition to bis Will and Pleaſure, to 
te whom I am indebted, that I can af 
we i - 

Farther, the Law of God will never be 
uppermoſt in our Hearts, till we contract a Wi * 
Reliſh for it. And a Reliſh for Virtue is to 
be acquired juſt as it is for certain Kinds of 
Food, which were at firſt diſtaſteful and 

; offenſive. It is by uſing ourſelves to them, 
till the firſt Averſion wears off, and a Lik- 
ing for them ſucceeds in its Room. By a 
_ Cuſtom of doing good Actions, we ſhall 
learn an eaſy Manner of doing them ; and 
an eaſy Manner of doing them will ripen 
into a Love for them, till we hunger and 
thirſt after Rightcoufneſs ; that is, we ſhall be 
uneaſy, as we always are, in the Diſconti- 
nuance of thoſe Actions, to which we have 
beth long habituated. 5 

But whatever we do, we muſt do quick- 
1 We muſt not put off Things to the 
very laſt, upon a vain Preſumption of be- 
ing able to repent whenever we pleaſe, 
Youth and Manhood, not advanced Age, 

are 
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are the proper Stages of Life for rectifying 8a. 
any wrong Bent of Temper. If our Rea- 
ſon; that Sun, which God has lighted up; 
does not diſpel the Mifts and Fogs of Vice 
before the Noon of Life; it is generally 
overcaſt for the whole Day. Nay, thoſe 
very Vices, the Practice of which require. 
Vigour, and Strength of Conſtitution, do 
not ſo properly forJake us in old Age, as. 
they retire. from the outward Acts into the 
Fancy: Of which we have a remarkable 
Inſtance in a Roman Emperor, who, though 
very wicked in his younger Days, became 
a Monſter of Viee in the Decline of Life, 
and repaired to Capreæ to be a Spectator of 
thoſe Scenes of Wickedneſs, in which 
could no longer be an Actor. The Vice is 
not ſo properly changed, as the Seat of it, 
which is now the Imagination, into which 
it retreats, as into a Citadel, when no longer 
able to ſally forth or take the Field for Want 
| of ſufficient Forces. How ever that be; 
when we love any Thing beyond the Pro- 


portion of real Good that is in it, the In- 


clination muſt have impoſed upon the 
Judgment, by painting it beyond the Life. 
We annex to it ſome additional advantage- 
| ous Ideas; that do not properly belong to 

Vo - it: 
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yo vn. it: By viewing it long and often in that 
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> falſe Light we rivet thoſe Ideas together 


| with it however independent; fo that they 


become inſeparable. Thus the Miſer has 
ſo cloſely aſſociated the Ideas of Happineſ 
and Money, that he cannot part or keep 


2 them aſunder even when near the concluding 


Scene of his Life ; and at the ſame Time, 


that he grows more indifferent to every Per- 
ſon in the World, he becomes more ſtrongly 


attached to the Things of it. This ſeems to 
be the. Caſe of inveterate Habits. When 


Vices of a deeper Dye have once penetrated 


into the Subſtance, and given a thoroug) 
Tincture to the Soul; it ſeldom recovers its 


native and wnſullied Pureneſs : It ſeldom be- 


comes white as Mool, when its Sins have 


been red as Scarlet. 


Let them then, that are as yet ble 
with bad Impreſſions, endeavour to retain 
that Innocence and Virtue, for which no- 
thing can give them an Equivalent. There 
is a Charm in the genuine uncorrupted Pu- 

rity of a virtuous Life, which is far more 
amiable in the Sight of God, and indeed 


of every rational Being; than all the Ac- 


quifitions of Fortune, Honour, or even 
Knowledge. It puts one in Mind of the 


pure, 
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pure, unſpotted, Whiteneſs of the Lily, 57a. VII. 
which outſhone all the artificial Hues and 


dazzling Splendor of Solomon arrayed in | 

all his Glory. But if we have formed any b” | 
bad Habits ; let us retreat betimes, and not | 
delay our Repentance to a Seaſon of Life 1 

hot very apt to learn; and: much leſs apt to "i | 
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The Caſe of Diverſions ſtated, and 
the Neceſſity of an carly Appli- 
cation to en ſhewn. N 


Preached before the UNIVERSITY of . | 
en nr 2, 1739-40. | 

| 

ProveRBs XVIII. . | 


Throug h Defire, a Man having ſe parated 
hi — 4 r and intermedaleth Wi vith 


| U L L and inſipid is every Perform- Sxx. VIII. 
D ance, where Inclination bears no . 
Part: But a ſtrong Deſire to do our 
Duty overcomes the Difficulties that lie in 
the Way to the doing it, and the very La- 
bour , Love is a Pleaſure. The Heart will 
will ſet every Engine at work, when it is 
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2 VII. thoroughly engag ed on the Side of Know. 


bleage. No le Diverſion, no Pleaſure will 
| interrupt its Purſuits; becauſe then it will 
be its greateſt Flealyre to ſeek | and intermedd; 
with Wiſdom. © 

A total Separation, however, fragt So: 
ciety, and the Pleaſures thereof, cannot be 
the Meaning of my Author, becauſe that 
is contrary to the main Tenor of the Book 
of Proverbs ; and, beſides it is obvious to 
obſetve, that any one Man s Senfe, how. 
ever excellent, unleſs it mixes in Society, 
with that of others, always degenera 

Singularity and Caprice. b 

In the following! Diſcourſe 1 ſhall | there 
fore 84 


Iſt, Attempt to ſhew how far ſocial Di- 
verſions are allowable. _ 
II dly, Point out the Neceſſity of an early 
and cloſe Application to Wiſdom. 
IIIdly, Subjoin ſome Reflections connect. 
bt with NO - 


It Then, Jam to ſhew how far ſocial 

Piverſions are allowable. 1 OT 
In the firſt Place, when there is no Rea- 
fon ogainfl any ſocial (or indeed any other) 
Pleaſure, 
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Pleaſure, there is always a Reaſon for it, Sr. VIIl- 
; | wiz. that it is a Pleaſure; juſt as when "Tg 
| | theres no Reaſon to undergo any Pain, 
there is one always, why we ſhould not, viz. 
that it is a Pain. To ſuppoſe the Deity 
would abridge us of any Pleaſure merely as 
ſuch, when it does not interfere with higher Ef 
and nobler Delights, is a Notion highly - 
derogatory to his Goodneſs, who, in form- 
ing the World, ſeems, in ſome Things to 
have conſulted our Pleaſure only, without 
any other apparent End in View. : 
. 2dly, Diverſions are neceſſary to deceive 
the Cares, ſweeten the Toils, and ſmooth 
the Ruggedneſs of Life. Man 1s a ſtrange 
Compound of Greatneſs and Littleneſs, 
There is ſomething ſo great in our Frame, 
that we cannot be happy without ſuch ſub- 
fantial Pleaſures, as will ſtand the Teſt of 
our ſevereſt Reflections: And yet withal 
ſomething ſo little in our Compoſition, that 
we cannot do altogether without ſuch inno- 
cent Amuſements, as may take our Minds off 
from their Abſtractions, and gently lead 
| them into the more familiar Traces of 
Thought. And he, who applies himſelf 
to his Studies or any other Employment 
with * Intervals of Refreſhment to 
Q 4 py recruit 
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Sax. VIII. recruit his Spirits, will upon the whole da 
oy more good, as he bids fairer to prolong his 

Eife ; than he, who, by too eager and un- 
interrupted an Application, deadens his Spi- 
rits, impairs his Health, and wears out the 
very Springs of Life. a 
Further, Diverſions are neceſſary ale 
any Affliction. For the firſt Step towards 
a Recovery of Happineſs is to ſteal ourſelves 
gradually from a Senſe of our Miſery: And 
this is to be done, not by putting or keep- 
ing our thinking Faculty upon the Stretch ; 
but by lulling our unquiet and too active 
Thoughts to rfl. And, let Men ſay what 
they will ; thoſe Hours, which are waſted 
away in- indulging an idle Sullenneſs or a 
moaping Melancholy, are no leſs placed to 
our Account; than thoſe, which fly away 
unperceived in unthinking Mirth and Gaiety. 


It is the ſame Thing, as to all religious. In- or 
tents. and Purpoſes, whether our Time is to 
miſpent in Vanity, or in Anguiſh and aue Br 
tion of Spirit. WI 
Zdly, Diyerſions are requiſite to 8 an 

us to one another. For it is a Miſtake to WI 
think, that the ſclid and material Services It 
we do one another are the only Cements of Se 
N 88 and Union. Becauſe we ſeldom | H 


have 
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have it in our Power to do them; and, Su. VIII. 
beſides, they are expenſive to the Giver, * 
and often uneaſy to the Receiver, who 
would not perhaps be obliged for very 
liberal Gifts, to any, but him, who giveth 
liberally and upbraideth not. But to comply 
with Mens Taſtes, as far as we innocently 
can, in the little Incidents, and daily Occur- 
rences of Life, to bear a Part in their fa- 
| vourite Diverſions, and to adjuſt our Tem- 
pers to theirs, it is this, that knits Mens 
Hearts to one another, and lays the Foun- 
dation of Friendſhips. On the contrary, 
the Want of the little Arts to render a Man 
pleaſing and agreeable ſhall do him more 
Diſſervice, than an hundred ſubſtantial and 
manly Accompliſhments can counterbalance 
or repair. And the Reaſon is obvious. 
Few have perhaps Underſtanding to diſcern 
or Candour to acknowledge, or Generoſity 
to reward ſuperior and ſolid Merit: But the 
Bulk of Mankind can eaſily ſee, be affected 
with, and offended at, little Singularities 
and Incompliances in a Man's Behaviour, 
which lie exactly level to their Capacities. 

It is an eaſy Matter for a Perſon of ſuperior 
Senſe to ſoar above the common Sphere: 
"On chief Difficulty 1 is to let himſelf dozen 7 
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The Caſe of Diverſions flated, 


che common Level, without which all his 


great Knowledge will be, in ſome Meaſure, 
uſeleſs. It is a Sign of an undiſtinguiſhing 
Judgment to imagine, that every Thing, 
chat is ſinall, is alſo trivial. That is trivia, 
which is of uo Conſeguence: Whereas ſmall 


Matters may be the Foundation of great 


ones, and by our Behaviour in Them we 


form the Mind to good Habits, as I have 
ſhewn in a former Sermon, or crack ha- 
bitually bad Diſpoſitions. 


But this puts me in Mind 4thly, that Di. 


verſions are requiſite to enlarge the Uſeful. 


neſs and Influence of a good Character. 


The Man, who though generally intent 


on great Matters, yet can occafionally conde- 


ſcend to little Things, without making hin. 
felf little, fingular in nothing but Goodneſ, 
and uncomplying in nothing but Vice: The 
Man, who is in all Things like unto 2, 


Sin only excepted, takes the moſt effectual 


Method of making us like unto Him in Vir. 


tue. Whereas a Perſon, who looks upon 
all Pleaſantry as criminal, whatever ozher 


Duties he may practiſe, forgets one of the 
molt material of all, that of gaining over 


others tothe Intereſts of Virtue, by making 
at appear to be, what it really is, a loveh 
: 6 For Il. | 


DlE3CEESSSSSST..L-5 


8 ag 
— 0 27 


Form. It is true, that, inſtead of paying 8. VIII. 
animplicit Obedience to Cuſtom, and blindu - 
ly following a Multitude to do Evil; it is 
— to be humble enough to follow 
e where it is, and yet brave 
enough 1 to {ct one to the World, where it 
is not. But Singularity in Matters of 10 
Moment diſcredits a Man's Virtues, and 
difqualifigs him from being uſeful in Affairs 
of Conſeguence. It is natural for Perſons to 
imitate thoſe, whom they love. It would 
þe therefore worth the while for the Good 
to endear, by little Compliances, their 
3 to the Afections of Mankind, that 
they might recommend mare Ations to * 
ee ig 
Our bleſſed Saviour was 0 far dong giv- 
ing Religion a gloomy Appearance, that 
the firſt Miracle, which he wrought, was 
at a Sceng of Feſtivity, where he turned 
the Water into Wine. And he, who gave 
and exemplified the ſtricteſt Rules of Life, 
gave a Sanction to the innocent Comforts 
and Refreſhments of it. His Life was in- 
deed the very Beauty of Holineſt, a fault- 
% Form, finiſhed, regular, and exact; yet 
ſoftened by an eaſy Sweetneſs and Humili- 
ty: An unaffefted n without any for- 
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San. VIII. bidding Mein, gave a 
* ö 8 5 gav 


and rigorous Duties upon 


Me Caſe of Diverſions ſtated. 
powerful and endear. 
ing Charm to it. When he was aſked why 
his Diſciples faſted not; his Anſwer ſhews, 
that he was far from putting, at firſt, hard 
raw and fender 
Minds; the obvious Meaning of not putting 


neu Mine into old Bottles: A Rule, which, 
if it had been obſerved by ſome well · mean- 
ing Reformers among us, might have pre- 
vented that religious Deſpair and Frenzy, | 
of which we have ſeen ſome ſhocking In- 


ſtances among their Followers. Religious 


Severities are certainly neceſſary in ſome 
Degree, and under proper Regulations; 


but an Exceſs of them, as we muſt have 


obſerved in ſome late Examples, however 


it may have blunted the Edge of the ſenſual 


Appetite, has ſet a much &eener: Edge on 


the Spirits, and embittered the Temper. 
If it has mortified the Deeds of the Fleſh, 
and damped the Inclination to animal 


Pleaſures; it has produced far more incura- 


ble Vices, v/2. ſpiritual Pride, Rancour, 


and an Uncharitableneſs, equal at leaſt to 


that of the Papiſts. The ſame Temper, 


which in a continued high Enjoyment of 
Life, would diſcharge itſelf in ſudden Erup- | 
tions of Rage and Fury; in too lere and 


r educed 


The Caſe of Diverſions lated. 403 
reduced a State of Body, ſettles into a laſting Sen. VITE 
Peeviſhniefs, Acrimony of Spirit, and a ſple- | 
netic Diſreliſh of every Thing in this World, | 
which ſurely is not very conſiſtent with bo 
affectionate Love to the Maker of it. 
Diſſipation of Thought may be ſometimes oF | 
requiſite for the over-penfive and thought- 
ful; as a Recolle#ion of Thought is for Men 
of quite another Turn. That Retirement, 
that Application to Meditation and Read- 
ing, which may be neceſſary to reduce the 

Volatile arid Airy into a ſober and compoſed 
Way of Thinking ; might drive others of a 
melancholy Caſt of Mind into Deſpondency 
or even Deſpair : As the ſame Diet, which 
would be very fit to reduce a pampered and 
over-ſanguine Conſtitution, might be pre- 
judicial to a chin, ne and 3 
Perſon. 

This Caution, . in general, is 
highly neceſſary: That we ought to guard 
moſt againſt that Extreme, to which human 
Nature leans the moſt; which is, by no 
Means, that of an over-ftris Application to 
Wiſdom. For we ate rather apt to ' leſſen, 
than enlarge the Bounds of our Duh, and 
on the other Hand to extend too far, than to 
Morten yo E f our Liberty. FOE" Jn 
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- Wil. If it be aſked, when we exceed th; 
** Bounds of Reaſon in purſuing 


out Diver- 
fions ; I anſwer, If, after having made a 
Party in ſome Entertainmebts, the Soul can 
recal her wandering Thoughts and fix them, 
with the ſame Life and Energy, as is na- 
tural to-us. in other Caſes, .upon any Sub- 
ject worthy of a rational Creature; it is 

plain we have not gone too far: Under 
theſe Regulations, we may be gay without 


Folly, and virtuous without Moroſeneſß. 


But, if they leave behind them a Diſreliſh 
for, and an Indiſpoſition to better Things; 
if the Thoughts of what we have ſeen, 
heard or done intrude 1 into our Minds, quite 
. diſſipate our Attention, and. 8 an 
Audience of the Soul; we have acted con- 
trary to the End of Diverfions, which is 
to unbend, and not to enfeeble the Nn 
of the Soul. 

It is farther to be confidered, that though 
certain Amuſements, the little Play-thing 
of Life, may not ſeem intirely foreign to 4 
more youthful Age; they. certainly trifle 
away this Life with a very ill Grace, who 
ſtand juſt upon the Verge of another: It 
ſhocks one almoſt as much, as to ſee a Man 
| playing and dancing upon t the Brink of a 
 Preeipice 


The Caſe of Diver/iens flatod. 207 
Precipice, from which he is every Moment SA. VIII. 
in imminent Danger of falling: That, 
though ſome Men place their chief Hap. 
fineſs in Diverſions, yet they are, in them 
ſelves, ſtrong Proofs of human Mzſery : 

For, if we were happy in ourſelves, there 
would be no Occaſion to divert our Thoughts 

from ourſelves. And which of the two is 
the moſt pitiable Object ; he, who goes to 

other Mens Doors to beg his daily Bread; 
or he, who goes thither to beg his daily 

Happineſs, being too poor to furniſh out 
his own Entertainment : He, whoſe Com- 
pany is an inſupportable Burthen to him- 
ſelf, is very much obliged to the good Na- 
ture and Eaſineſs of his Companions, that 
it is not an inſu pportable Burthen to them 


— 


o 
: 
4 


too, 


There is ſuch a Principle of Activity in 
human Nature, (eſpecially in Vouth, ) that 
there is no great Danger, we ſhould fall 
into an Habit of doing juſt nothing at all : 
The greateſt Hazard is, that we ſhould 
contract an Habit of doing nothing to the 
Purpoſe, and of fooling away Life in an 
impertinet Courſe of Diverſions. An in- 
tire State of Hacbion is not to be dreaded ; 
what we are to guard againſt, is, that we 


. e | 
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The Caſe of Diverfiont flated.” 
do not fall into an ea Infignificance of Ac: 


tion, 


harmleſs, it may be, inoffenſive and farf pun 


out, but very inſipid, trifling and unmean- 


nal Entertainment; ſcarce worth the mind. 
ing, while the Thread of it was carrying bn, 


ing; containing no. uſeful Moral, or ratio- 


ending as poorly as it „ and VIE 
almoſt : as ſoon as over. | 


II. But this baby s me to iy ſedond 


Head, 012, the Necellity of an early and 
cloſe Application to Wiſdom: 


It is neceſſary to habituate Ber Minds, 
in our younger Vears, to ſome Employ- 
ment, which may engage our Thoughts, 


and fill the Capacity of the Soul at a riper 


Age. For, however we may roam in 
Youth from Folly to Folly, 250 volatile for 


Reft, too ſoft and effeminate for Induftry ; 


ever ambitious to make a ſplendid Figure, 


Dont Yet the Time will come when 
| | We 


and to ſhine before Men, but never endea- 


vouring to glorify our Father which is in 


perſevere in it, and then go out of the 
World with this melancholy Reflection, 
that we have ſcarce done one Action, for 
which it was worth coming into it: Our 
Lives being like 4 Tale chat is told; a Tale 


, TT TTY TFT 
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we ſhall outgrow the Reliſh of chila;ſþ San. VIll. 
Amuſements. And, if we are not pro- 
vided with a Taſte for manly Satigfactions 

to ſucceed in their Room, we muſt of 

Courſe become miſerable at aa Age more 
difficult to be pleaſed. While Men, how- 

ever unthinking and unemployed, enjoy an 
inexhauſtible Flow of vigorous Spirits; a 
conſtant Succeſſion of gay Ideas, which 

flutter and ſport in the Brain, makes them 


pleaſed with themſelves, and with every 


Frokc, as triſting as themſelves. But when 
the Ferment of their Blood abates, and 
the Freſbneſs of their Youth, /ike the 
Morning Dew, paſſes away; their Spirits 
flag for Want of Entertainments more ſatis- 
factory 3 in themſelves, and more ſuited to 
a manly Age: And the Soul, from a 
ſprightly Impertinence, from quick Senſa- 
tions, and forid Deſires, ſubſides into a 


dead Calm, and ſinks into a flat Stupidity. 


The Fire of a glowing Imagination (the 
Property of Youth) may make Folly look 
pleaſing, and lend a Beauty to Objects, 
which have none inherent in them: Juſt 


as the Sun-Beams may paint a Cloud, and 


diverſify it with beautiful Stains of Light, 
however dark, unſubſtantial and empty in 


Vol. I. 1 itſelf, 
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$22. Vill. itſelf. But nothing can ſhine with undi- 
— 


The Neceſſity of 


miniſhed Luſtre, but Religion and Know- 
ledge, which are eſſentially and intrinſi- 
cally. bright. Take it therefore for grant- 
ed, which. you will find by Experience, 
that nothing can be ng ENTERTAINING, 
but what is in ſome Meaſure beneficial: 


Becauſe nothing elſe will bear a calm and 


ſedate Review. | | 
Vou may be fancied for a white, upon 


the Account of good: Nature, 'the inſepara- 


ble Attendant upon. a Fluſh. of ſanguine 
Health, and a Fulneſs of youthful Spirits: 
=_ you will find, in Proceſs of Time, that 
among the Wiſe and Good, uſeleſs good Na- 
Pro's is the Object of Pity, ill Nature of Ha- 
treu; but Nature beautified and improved by 
an Aſſemblage of moral and intellectual En- 
dowments, is the only Object of: a fob and 
laſting Eſteem. 

There is not a greater Inlet to Miſery 
and Vices of all Kinds, than the not know- 


ing how to paſs our vacant Hours. For 


What remains to be done, when the firſt 


Part of their Lives, who are not brought 


up to any manual Employment, is ſlipt 


away without an acquired Reliſſi for 


5 * or Taſte ww other rational Satiſ- 


factions ? 


png 
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factions? That they ſhould purſue their Su. VIII. 
Pleaſures? But, Religion, apart, common 
Prudence will warn them to rie ap the 
Wheel, as they begin to go down the Hitz 
of Life. Shall they then apply themſelves 
to the Studies? Alas! the Seed- Time of 
Life is already paſt: The enterprizing and 
ſpirited Ardourof Youth being over, without 
having been applied to thoſe valuable Pur- 
poſes for which it was given; all Ambition 
of excelling upon generous and laudable 
Schemes quite ſtagnates. If they have not 
ſome poor Expedient to deceive the Time, 
or, to ſpeak more properly, to deceive 
themſetves ;- the Length of a Day will ſeem 
' tedious to them, who perhaps have the 
Unreaſonableneſs to complain of the Short- 
neſs of Life in general. When the former 
Part of our Life has been nothing but 
Vanity, the latter End of it can be nothing 
but Vexation. In ſhort, we muſt be mi- 
ſerable, without ſome Employment to fox, 
or ſome. Amuſement to diſipate our 
Thoughts : : The latter we cannot com- 
mand in all Places, nor reliſſi at all Times; 
and therefore there is an abſolute Neceſſity 
for the former. We may purſue this or 

that zew Pleaſure; we may be fond for a 
oP * While 


212 zue Neceſſey , 
8 Sea. VIII while of a new Acquiſition: But when 


=_ 
the Graces of Novelty are worn off, and fa 
the Briſkneſs of our firſt Deſire is over, je 
the Tranſition is very quick and ſudden, bi 
from an eager Fondneſs to a cool Indiffer- th 
ence. Hence there is a reſtleſs Agitation fe 


in our Minds, ſtill craving ſomething new, 
ſtill unſatisfied with it, when Poſſeſſed; 
till Melancholy increaſes, as we advance in 
Years, like Shadows lengthening towards the. 
Clo oſe of Day. 

Hence it is, that Men of 15 Stamp a are 
continually complaining, that the Times 
are altered for the worſe: Becauſe the 
Sprightlineſs of their Vouth repreſented | 
every. Thing in the moſt engaging Light ; 
and when Men are in high good Humour 
with themſelves, they are apt to be ſo with 
all around : The Face of Nature, brightens 
| up, and the Sun ſhines with a more agree- 
| able Luſtre. _ But when old Age has cut 
| them off from the Enjoyment. of . falſe 
| 


Pleaſures, and habitual Vice has given 

them a Diſtaſte for the only true and laſting 
| Delights ; when a Retroſpect of their paſt 
. Lives preſents nothing to View but one 
= wide Track of uncultivated Ground; a 
| 
| 


Soul e with Spleen, Remorſe, | 
and 
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and an Inſenſibility of each rational Satiſ- S2. VIII. 
faction, darkens and diſcolours every Ob- 
ject ; and the Change is not in the Times 
but in them, who have been forſaken by 
thoſe Gratifications, which Fey would not 
forſake. 
How much otherwiſe is it with thoſe, 
who have laid up an inexhauſtible Fund of 
Knowledge! When a Man has been lay- 
ing out that Time in the Purſuit of ſome 
great and important Truth, which others 
waſte in a Circle of gay Follies; he is 
conſcious of having acted up to the Dig- 
nity of his Nature, and from that Con- 
ſciouſneſs there reſults that ſerene Compla- 
cency, which, though not ſo violent, is 
much preferable to the Pleaſures. of the 
animal Life. He can travel on from 
Strength to Strength: For, in Literature 
as in War, each new Conqueſt, which he 
gains, impowers him to pufh his Con- 
quefts ſtill farther, and to enlarge the Em- 
pire of Reaſon. Thus he is ever in a 
progreſſive State, ſtill making new Acquire- 
ments, ſtill animated with Hopes of future 
Diſcoveries. 
Some may alledge, in Bar to what I 
have ſaid, and as an Excuſe for their Indo- 
T3 | lence, 
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657. Vin. lence, the Want of proper Talents to 


make any Progreſs in Learning. To which 
I anſwer, that few Stations require uncom- 
mon Abilities to diſcharge them well ; for 
the ordinary Offices of Life, that Share of 
Apprehenſion, which falls to the Bulk of 
Mankind, provided we improve it, will 


ſerve well enough. Bright and ſparkling 


Parts are like Diamonds, which may adorn 
the Proprietor, but are not neceſſary for 


the Good of the World: Whereas com- 
mon Senſe is like current Coin; we have, 
| every Day, in the ordinary Occurrences 


of Life, Occaſion for it: And if we would 


but call it into Action, it would carry us 


much greater Lengths than we ſeem to be 
aware of. Men may extol, as much as they 


Pleaſe, fine, exalted and ſuperior Senſe: 


Yet common Senſe, if attended with Hu- 
mility and Induſtry, is the beſt Guide to 
beneficial Truth, and the beſt Preſervative 


againſt any fatal Errors in Knowledge, and 


notorious Miſconducts in Life. For none 
are, in the Nature of the Thing, more 
liable to Error, than thoſe who have a 
Diſtaſte for plain ſober Senſe and dry Rea- 


foning ; which yet is the Caſe of thoſe, 


whoſe warm and elevated Imagination, 
Whoſe 
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whoſe uncommon Fire and Vivacity makes Sz». VIII. 
them in Love with nothing but what is 
firiking, marvellous, and dazzling. For great 
Wits, like great Beauties, look upon mere 
Efteem as a flat inſpid Thing ; nothing leſs 
than "Admiration will content them. To 
gain the Good-Will of Mankind by being 
uſeful to them, is in their Opinion, a poor 
low groveling Aim: Their Ambition 1s to 
draw the Eyes of the World upon them by 
dazzling and ſurprizing them; a Temper 
which draws them off from the Love of 
Truth, and conſequently ſubjects them to 
groſs Miſtakes. For they will not love 
Truth as ſuch; they will love it only, when EL 
it happens to be ſurprizing and uncommon, 9 
which few important Truths are: The Love 
of Novelty will be the predominant Paſſion; 
that of Trutb will only influence them, when 
it does not interfere with it. Perhaps no- 
thing ſooner miſleads Men out of the Road 
of Truth, than to have the wild dancing 
Light of a bright Imagination playing be- 
tors them. Perhaps they have too much 
Life and Spirit to have Patience enough to - 
go to the Bottom of a Subject, and trace 
up every Argument, through a long tedi- 
ous e to its Original. Perhaps they 
| F 5 have 
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| Sr. VII. have that Delicacy of Make, which fits 
them for a ſwift and ſpeedy Race; but does 
not enable them to carry a great Weight, 
or to go through any long Journey. Where. 
as Men of fewer Ideas, who lay them in 
Order, compare and examine them, and 
go on, Step by Step, in a gradual Chain of 
Thinking; make up by Induſtry and Cau- 
tion, what they want in Quickneſs and Ap- 
prehenſion. Be not diſcouraged, if you do 
not meet with Succeſs at firſt. - Obſerve, 
(for it lies within the Compaſs of any 
Man's Obſervation) that he, who has been 
long habituated to one Kind of Know- 
ledge, is utterly at a Loſs in another to 
which he 1 is unaccuſtomed; till, by re- 
peated Efforts, he finds a progreſſive Open- 
| ing of his Faculties: And then he wonders 
| how he could be fo long in finding out a 
Connexion of Ideas, which, to a practiſed 
_ Underſtanding, is very obvious. But by 
neglecting to 2e your Faculties, you will, 
in Time, loſe the very Power of uſing 
them: According to that of our bleſſed 
Saviour, from him that hath not any additional 
Improvement, ſhall, be taken away even that 
which he hath, the original Talent intru ſted 
to him. 
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Others there are, who plead an Exemp- SE. VIII. 


tion from Study, becauſe their Fortune 


makes them independent of the World, 


and they need not be beholden to it for a 
Maintenance. That is, becauſe their Si- 
tuation in Life exempts them from the 
Neceſſity of ſpending their Time in ſervile 
Offices and Hardſhips ; therefore they may 
diſpoſe of it, juſt as they pleaſe : It is to 
imagine, becauſe God has impowered them 
to ſingle out the beſt Means of employing 
their Hours, v/z. in Reading, Meditation, 
in the higheſt Inſtances of Piety and Cha- 
rity ; therefore they may throw them away 
in a Round of Impertinence, Vanity, and 


Folly. The Apoſtle's Rule, that, if any 


Man will not work, neither ſhould. he eat; 

extends to the Rich, as well as Poor; only 
ſuppoſing, that there are different Kinds of 
Work aſſigned to each. The Reaſon is 
the ſame in both Caſes, viz. that he, who 
will o 20 Good, ought not to receive or 
enjoy any. As we all are joint Traders and 
Partners in Life, he forfeits his Right to 


any Share in the common Stock of Happi- 
neſs, who does not endeavour to contribute 
his 29a or allotted Part to it: The pub- 


lic pe being nothing, but the Sum 
| W 


— 
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San. VII. total of each Individual's Contribution to 
it. An eaſy Fortune does not ſet Men free 
from Labour and Induſtry in general; it 
only exempts them from ſome particular 
Kinds of Labour. It is not a Bleſſing, as 
it gives them Liberty to do nothing at al]; 
but as it gives them Liberty wiſely to chuſe 
and ſteadily to proſecute the mot ennobling 
Exerciſes, - and the moſt improving Em- 
ployments, the Purſuit of Truth, the 
Practice of Virtue, the Service of that | 
God, wwho giveth them all Things richly 10 
enjoy, in ſhort the doing and being every 
Thing that is commendable ; though nothing 
merely in Order to be commended. That 
Time, which others muſt employ in tilling 
the Ground (which often deceives their Ex- 
pectation) with the Sweat of their Brow, 
they may lay out in cultivating the Mind, 
a Soll always grateful to the Care of the 
THler. The Sum of what I would fay is 
this : That, though you are not confined 
to any particular Calling, yet you have a 
general one: Which is to watch over your 
Heart, and to improve your Head; to 
make yourſelf Maſter of all thoſe Accom- 
pliſnments, vis. an enlarged Compaſs of 
Thought, that towing Humanity, and 
-"j _  Generolity, 


=; e ute +4 
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Generoſity, which are neceſſary to become Sn. Vill. 
a great Fortune; and of all thoſe Perfee- 9 
tions, vis. Moderation, Humility, and 

Temperance, which are neceſſary to bear 
a ſmall one patiently ; but eſpecially it is 
your Duty to acquire a Taſte for thoſe 
Pleaſures, which, after 'they are taſted, go 
off agreeably, and leave behind them a 
grateful and delightful F lavour on the 
Mund. 1 
Happy that Man, who, mne 
by vulgar Cares, Maſter of himſelf, his 
Time and Fortune, ſpends his Time in 
making himſelf wiſer ; and his Fortune in 
making others (and therefore himſelf ) hap- 
pier : Who, as the Will and Underſtand- 
ing are the two ennobling Faculties of the 
Soul, thinks himfelf not complete, till his 
Under/tanding be beautified with the valu- 
able Furniture of Knowledge ; as well as his 
Will enriched with every Virtue: Who has 
furniſhed: himſelf with all the Advantages 
to reliſh Solitude, and enliven Converſa- 
tion ; when ſerious, not ſullen ; and when 
chearful, not indiſcreetly gay: His Ambi- 
tion not to be admired for a falſe Glare of 
| Greatneſs ; but to be beloved for the gentle 
and uy Lugftre of —_ Wiſdom and Goodneſs. 
The 
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87. VIII. The greateſt Miniſter of State has not more 


The Neceſſity of 


Buſineſs to do in a public Capacity, than 
1 and indeed every Man elſe, may find 
in the retired and ſtill Scenes of Life. 
Even in his private Walks, every Thing 
that is viſible convinceth him, there is pre- 
ſent a Being inviſible. Aided by natural 
Philoſophy, he reads plain legible Traces 


of the Divinity in every Thing he meets: 
He ſees the Deity in every Tree, as well as 


Moſes did in the burning Buſh, though not 
in ſo glaring a Manner: And when he ſees 


him, he adores him with the Tribute of a 


1 n Heart. 


III. I ſhall now, as1 pd draw to- 
wards a Concluſion, by ſubjoining ſome Re- 
flections which have a Conneryen with the 


Seer. 


, Let us ſet a juſt value upon, and 
make a due Uſe of thoſe Advantages, which 
we of this Place enjoy, who are here ſeha- 


rated from the buſy World fo feet and inter. 
medale with Wiſdom. | 


One conſiderable Advantage is, th at regu- 
lar Method of Study, 
in other Places, which obtains here. No- 
ching! is more common elſewhere, than for 


Perſons 


too much neglected 


f. S 
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perſons to plunge, at once, into the very © 
| Depth of Science, far beyond their own, 
without having learned the firſt Rudiments : 


Nothing more common than for ſome to paſs 
themſelves upon the World for great Scho- 


lars, by the Help of univerſal Dictionaries, 
Aridgments, and Indexes : By which Means 


they gain an uſeleſs Smattering in every 
Branch of Literature, juſt enough to ena- 


ble them to talk fluently, or rather imper- 
tinently, upon moſt Subjects; but not to 

think juſtly and deeply upon any: Like 
thoſe, who have a general ſuperficial Ac- 
quainfance with almoſt every Body: To 
cultivate an intimate and entire Friendſhip 
with one or two worthy Perſons, would be 
of more Service to them. The true ge- 
nuine Way to make a ſubſtantial Scholar, 
is, what takes Place here, viz. to begin 


with thoſe general Principles of Reaſoning, 
upon which all Science depends, and which 


give a Light to every Part of Literature; 
to make gradual Advances, a flow, but 
ſure Proceſs ; to travel gently, with proper 
Guides to direct us, through the moſt 
beautiful and fruitful Regions of Knowledge 


in general; before we fix ourſelves in, and 
confine ourſelves to any particular Province 
N 2 of 


Sen In. 
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Sen. VIII. of it: It being the great Secret of Edu- 


cation not to make a Man a complete 
Maſter of any Branch of Science, but to 
give his Mind that Freedom, Openneſs, and 
Extent, which ſhall empower him to. maſter 
it, or indeed any other, whenever he ſhall 
turn the Bent of his Studies that Way: 
Which is beſt done, by ſetting before him, 
in his earlier Vears, a GENERAL View 
of the whole intellectual World: Where- 
as an early and entire Attachment to one 
particular Calling narrows the Abilities of 
the Mind to that Degree, that he can ſcarce 
think out * that Track to which he 1 is ac- 
ue next «t Advantage 1 ſhall mention is, 
a Direction in the Choice of Authors upon 
the moſt material Subjects. For it is per- 
haps a great Truth; that Learning might 
be reduced to a much narrower Compaſs, 
if one were to read none but original Au- 
thors, meaning by original Authors, thoſe, 
who write chieffy from their own Fund of 
Senſe, without treading ſervilely in the Steps 
of others. 
 - Here too, a generous Emulation quickers 
our Endeavours, and the Friend improves 
the Scholar; The 2 of the Way to 
Truth 
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Truth is inſenſibly beguiled by having Fx Sax. VIII. 
h- Travellers, who keep an even Pace with 


us: Each Light diſpenſes a brighter Flame, 


by mixing its ſocial Rays with thoſe of 
others. Here we live ſequeſtered from Noiſe 
and Hurry, far from the great Scene of 
Buſineſs, Vanity, and Idleneſs, our Hours 


all our own. Here it is, as in the Athenian 
Torch-Race, where a Series of Men have 


the Torch of Knowledge; and no ſooner 


been conſtantly blackened by the Enemies 
of Religion and Goodneſs, Thoſe, who 


Chriſtian Religion, have always ſingled out 
the Univerſities as the Mark of their Hoſti- 
lities: Which is virtually to confeſs, that 
they are the Bulwarks of Religion, and that 


they can never ſucceed in their audacious 


Attempts, till they have brought them into 
Diſcredit. 


Others there may be, who n them 
mihout juſt n For it is a Fault, 


"6. 


* '==Quaſi Curſores, vitai lampada tradunt. Lucret, 


ſacceſlively tranſmitted from one to another 


has one quitted it, but another equally able 
takes the Lamp to diſpenſe Light to all with- 
in his Sphere x. But the greateſt Commen-- 
dation of theſe Seminaries is, that they have- 


have planted their Batteries againſt the 
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Sr u. VIII. to which Men are very ſubject, to diſlike 
TY" what is confeſſedly good ; becauſe their 
crude Conceptions, never reduced to Prac. 
tice, may ſuggeſt ſomething 1 in their Opi- 
nion better. But, in Fact, where is there a 
better Method of Education to be found 
It is eaſy to form fine Lrapian Theories; it 
EE is eaſy to govern and manage our 9wn' F508 
| the World within: For nothing is more 
=_ plant and obſequious, than our own Ideas: 
=_ | But to govern the World :thout, far more 
_ = flubborn and uncomplying than our - 1deas, 
1 | and new model it to our Schemes, this is 
the great Difficulty. If they were to pro- 
ceed from Theory to Fact, they would find 
ſeveral Difficulties ſtart up, which they 
were not aware of ; and that Things upon 
Experiment never fully anſwer the flattering 
Notions, which they any entertain in their 
Imaginations. 
Diſmiſſing therefore theſe Viſionaries 
let me proceed to tell you, that our Hopes 
are placed upon you; that, whatever Cla- 
mours may have been raiſed againſt you 
by Men, who weakly or wickedly confound 
the Jinocent with the Guilty, by a Judg- 
ment directly contrary to THAT of the 14 
Day, e that * the one from the 
other; 0 
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other ;) yet we look upon you for ſo conſi- Sa. III. | 
derable a Part, as the moſt uncorrupt Part '1 
of the Nation, in Principles at leaſt; and, 1 
I think, in Morals too. And may you 
long continue ſo! For the Univerſities have | 
been juſtly called the Eyes of the Nation: "8 
And if the Eyes of the Nation be evil, the | 
whole Body ty it muſt be full of Darkneſs, 
Ignorance, and Vice. 
May none of us therefore, adly, com- 
plain, that the Diſcipline of the Place is too 1 
ſtrict ; when all the World beſides are com- | 'Y 
| g of the Remiſſneſs of it. May we | 
rather reflect, that there needs nothing elſe 
to make a Man completely miſerable; but 
to let him, in the mo dangerous Stage of 
Life, carve out an Happineſs for himſelf, — 
without any Check upon the Sallies of 1 
Youth. Thoſe to whom you have been 1 
over- indulgent, and perhaps could not have 
been otherwiſe, without proceeding to Ex- 
tremities, never to be uſed but in deſperate 
Caſes ; thoſe have been always the moſt 
liberal of their Cenſures and Invectives 
againſt you: They put ene in Mind of 
Adenijab's Rebellion againſt David his Fa- 
ther: Becauſe his Father had not diſpleaſed 


lim at any Time in ſaying, Why haſt thou 
Vol. I. Q dune 


LD 
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S2. VIII. ne fo? It is a certain Sign, Men w 
8 6 gn, ant 


2. Noiſe in, and alarm, the World, as if all 


upon the Senſes of ſome, and affect the 
Paſſions of many more; by which (their 


generally judge of Things: But it requires 


ſelves, to conſider, that great Numbers 


- The Neceſſity of 


Reſtraints, : when they are impatient under 
any; too headſtrong to be governed by 
Authority, too weak to be conducted by 
Reaſon. 
It were to be wiſhed that. they, who 
claim greater Indulgences, would ſeriouſly 
reflect, that the glaring Irregularities of 
two or three Members bring an undiſtin- 
guiſhing Cenſure upon a whole Body, make 


Fleſh. had here corrupted their Ways: 
Whereas the ſober modeſt Worth of a much 
greater Number, who here in private at- 
tend the Duties of the Wiſe and Good, 
muſt, in the Nature of the Thing, eſcape 
the Notice of the World. Notorious Diſ- 
orders, how few ſoever are concerned, ſtrike 


Senſes and Paſſions) the Groſs of Mankind 


ſome ; Expence of Reflection, to which the | 
Bulk of Mankind will never put them- 


muſt have ſpent their Time proſitably, 
formed Habits of juſt Thinking here, and 
As in that Stock of W ledge which they 

| have 
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have product into View, in a more public SE. VIII. 
sphere: That thoſe Vices, which they com- 
plain of, may not be the native Growth of 
the Plare, but imported from irregular and 
undiſciplined Families, from Schools, and 
from the wor/? of Schools, the World at 
large, when Youth are entered into it toe 
ſoon.” Is | 
. Laſtly tonfider; that it is a ſure Indicaz 
tion of good Senſe to be diffident of it. 
We then; and not till then, are growns 
- wiſe ; when we begin to diſcern; how weak 
and unwiſe we are. An abſolute Perfection 
of Underſtanding is impoſſible : He makes 
the neareſt Approaches to it, who has the 
Senſe to diſcern, and the Humility to ac- 
knowledge its Imperfections. Modeſty al- 
ways ſits gracefully upon Vouth: It covers 
a Multitude of Faults, and doubles the 
Luſtre of every Virtue, which it ſeems to 
hide: The Perfections of Men being like 
thoſe Flowers, which appear more beauti- 
ful, when their Leaves are a little contraCt- 
ed and folded up; than when they are full: 
blown, and diſplay themſelves, without any 
Reſerve, to the View, 
We are, ſome of us, very fond of Know- 
bow and apt to value ourſelves upon any 
l 2 Fe 
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Sar. vll. Proficiency in the Sciences: One Science, 
however, there i 18, worth more than all the 
_ reſt, and that is the Science of Living well: 
Which ſhall remain, when, whether there be 
Tongues, they ſhall ceaſe ; whether there be 
Knowledge, it ſhall vaniſh away. As to 
new Notions, and new Doctrines, of which 
this Age is very fruitful, the Time will 
come, when we ſhall have no Pleaſure in 
them; nay, the Time ſhall come when they IE 
all be exploded, and would have been for- 
gotten, if they had not been preſerved in 
thoſe excellent Books, which contain a Con- 
futation of them; like Inſects preſerved for 
Ages in Amber, which otherwiſe would 
ſoon have returned to the common Maſs of 
Things. But a firm Belief of Chriſtianity, 
and a Practice ſuitable to it, will ſupport and 
invigorate the Mind 7o the laſt, and moſt of 
all at laſt, at that important Hour, which 
muſt decide our Hopes and Apprehenſions: 
And the Wiſdom, which like our Saviour, 
cometh from above, will through his Merits 
bring us thither. And indeed all our other 
Studies and Purſuits, however different, 
ought to be ſubſervient to, and center in 
this grand Point, the Purſuit of eternal 
"IPO by being good in ourſelves, and 
3 uſeful 
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” uſeful to the World. Soon, very ſoon, the 8x. VII. 
— — 


| Diſputer of this World may be no more: 
Of this World, ſays St. Paul: For Diſputes 
will have no Place in another. But the 
meek and humble Chriftian, who chiefly 
deſired to under ſtand, that he might direct 
his Will, and to know, that he might act 
rightly, is a Character, which will ſtand 
us in Stead for ever. When Pride and 
Self- Confidence ſhall be no more. For we 
ſnall no more know in Part. 
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SERMON IR. © 


On the Government of the Thou ghts. 


Preached before the U NIVERSITY of 
OXFORD, 1734. 


PROveRBs IV. 23. 


Keep thy Heart with all Diligence : For out 
of it are the Nees of Life. 
* N 
H E Meaning of which Words Sau. IX. 
is: Keep a ſtrict Guard over _ aa og 
Workings of your Mind, 
Thoughts and Inclinations, of which 48 
Heart is commonly ſuppoſed to be the 
Seat: For your Liſe and Converſation will 
be conformable to the main Current of 
5 your: Thoughts and Deſires. | 
All Sin confeſſedly conſiſting in the | 
Will; he, that wills the Commiſſion of 
a wicked Action, 1 is as guilty before God, 
2 5 who 
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On the Government: 


Sexm.1X. who ſeeth in Secret, as if he had actually 


committed the Fact. For what ſhould 
hinder the Man, who deliberately indulges 
ſinful Thoughts, from reducing them to 
Practice? It is not the Fear of God: For 


then he would not have given an uncon- 


trolled Looſe to his Thoughts, awed by that 
Being, who is of too diſcerning Eyes not 
to behold the Impurity of his Heart, and of 
too pure Eyes to. behold it with Pleaſure. 
No: It was another Principle that re- 
ſtrained him, a Fear of what the World 
would ſay. A Conduct highly affrontive 
this! To be Fool-hardy towards God, and 
a Coward towards Man; to brave the Al- 
mighty Diſpleaſure of his Maker, and yet 
dread the impotent Cenſures of the World. 
The Soul is ever buſy and at work: 


There is no Pauſe, no Suſpenſion of 


Thought, at leaſt while we are awake. 
Think we mu. But what to think upon— 
what Track to purſue, inſtead of giving 


ourſelves an unconfined Range, in that 
wide and ſpacious Field of Thinking, which 


opens itſelf to us on every Hand This 
ought to be our Study, and ſhall be my 
FOO —_ 


Suffer 


of the * Thoughts. 


Suffer n me + then, 
I. To enquire how far we vm or may 
have a Command over our Thoughts, and 
& conſequently how far we are accountable 
for them. 
I. To lay down ſome Dire ctios for 
the Government of our Thoughts. 


I. I am to enquire how far we have or 
may have a Command over our Thoughts, 
and conſequently how far we are account- 
able for them. 

If, It is impoſſible to hinder irregular, 
fantaſtic, evil Thoughts from ring up in 
our Minds. I Thoughts, like / Com- 
pany, will be fometimes obtruding and 
foreing themſelves upon us: But then we 
may chuſe, whether we will cultivate a 
Familiarity and intimate Acquaintance with 
them: We may do as we pleaſe, whe- 
ther we will give them a friendly Enter- 
tainment ; or, on the other Hand, diſmiſs 
theſe audacious and impertinent Intruders, 
with this ſignificant Rebuke ; © Away from 
* ME, ye wicked Thought T will ** ut 
6 Commandments of Goa,” NES 
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On ile Government 
2aly, It is not in our Power to prevent 
Diſtractions, Interruption, and Avocation of 
Thought, even in our religious Addreſſes to 
God. While the Soul is immerſed in Matter, 
it will be ſometimes too languid to raiſe its 
Thoughts, or too volatile to fix them ſtea- 
dily upon God. This is our  Frazlty, our 
 Misfortune, but will not be imputed to us 
as a Sin, provided we ftrive againſt it: 
And when we have done all we can, we 
have done all we ought. For this Reaſon, 
as ſoon as we enter, the Sanctuary, we 
ſhould. beg the Aſſiſtance of God's Spirit, 
that our Thoughts may be fixed: That 
we may be collected in ourſelves, and ſerve 
God with that andiuwided Attention, which 
is due from a Creature to his Creator; as 
knowing, that 1t is ridiculous to expect 
God will hear us, when we really do not 
Hear ourſelves; which is the Caſe, when 
our Lips move as it were mechanically, 
but our Minds are abſent and inattentive. 
It was with this View, * that in the ancient 
. Greek Liturgies, the Deacon was ordered 
to ery aloud, infos dendopcy, Let us proy 
ferventl ; and again, ſome Time after, 
bertgefer, let us pr ay more fervently. And 
ik 


* Sce B Beauty of Holineſs, 


of the Thoughts. . 


it would be well, if we would make this uſe $3 SIM. Ix. 


of that exhortatory Admonition, which oc- + 
curs ſo often in our Liturgy, vix. Let us 
« pray :” And which was inſerted with this 
& Deſign, among others, to rally our undiſ- 
S ciplined Thoughts, to recal our ſtraggling 
= Ideas, and to put us in Mind, that we 
ought to be praying with an Affectionate 
Appli cation. 
 2dy, Our Thoughts are not abſolutely 
free, juſt after we have received ſome con- 
ſiderable Loſs or Diſaſter. All that we 
can do, is to take Care, that we do not 
give up our Mind a Prey to Melancholy, 
and wilfully indul ge our Sorrows ; which 
is the Caſe of many, even under: inaginary 
Grievances. Hb 

They will ſupinely fit in a penſive Po- 
ture, with folded Arms, brooding over 
their Woes, till they imagine themſelves 
upon the Confines of another World; or, 
if they be of a religious Turn, they ſhall 
fancy, that the Arrows of the Almighty are 
Wi thin them, the Poiſon whereof drinketh 
up their Spirits. Their Reaſon ſhall be 
either entirely ſuſpended, or only employed 
to dwell upon and heighten thoſe darkſome 
Ideas, the Imagery of a melancholic Fancy, 
w Which 
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Stau. IX, which preſent themſelves to View. Thus 
—Y” their Mind ſhall reſemble a Room hung 
about with black ; their Underſtanding be. 
ing like a feeble 'Glimmering Taper, that 
ſerveth only to ſbew the diſmal Scene, and 
to render the Horrors vi ſible. 
Some of theſe, during the Time that 
their rational Faculties are darkened with 
the Fumes of Melancholy, ſhall be haunted 
with Blaſphemous Thoughts, which, they 
complain, they cannot get rid of: Never 
conſidering, that our Thoughts are no far- 
ther ours, than as we chuſe them; that all 
Sin lies in the Will, and all Vill implies 
Choice: That thoſe Thoughts therefore, 
which are not ur Choice, which we reject 
with a ſettled Averſſon and Abborrence, will 
never be placed to our Account. Men, 
under this Depreſſion and Deſpondency, 
ſhould with a manly determinate Reſolu- 
tion rouſe themſelves from their Lethargy, 
and apply themſelves with Vigour to ſome 
Employment, which may fill the Capacity 
of their Minds; or * muſt have re- 
1 courſe to Company, innocent Diverſions, 
| KF or Exerciſe, which may lull their unquiet 
| 


Thoughts aſleep, and put their Animal 
Spirits into pleaſin 8 and a Motions. 
” In 


e the Thoughts, | 
In the fourth Place, 
under our Conſideration. here, there 


are three Things to be conſidered. 1f, Tho 


Paſſion of Anger. 2dly, The firſt Starts, 
and Sallies of this Paſſion: And laſtly, the 
S deliberate and ſettled Conſent of the Mill to 
| them. It is impoſſible entirely to root 
out the Paſſion of Anger, it being inter- 


woven in our Nature; nor is it always in 


our Power to prevent the firſt Sallies and 
Starts of it——thoſe primary Motions of 
the Mind ; though we may go a great Way 


towards it, by keeping a conflant Guard 
over ourſelves, and by inuring the Mind to 


an habitual State of Recollection. But ſtill 
we are inveſted with a Power to 4with-bold 
the determinate Conſent of the Vill to theſe 
primary Motions : We may lay the Ax to 
the Root of the Tree, and quell them at 
their firſt Inſurrection; we may uſe the like 
Expedient as Ceſar did, which was to re- 
peat the Letters of the Greek Alphabet to 


himſelf, as ſoon as Paſſion began to fer- 


ment: Or we may counterbalance ane Paſ- 
lion by another, and may turn their Artillery 


upon themſelves. We may call in our Fear 


to ſubdue our Anger. 
* far then as our Thoughts are invo- 
; | - luntary, 
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Srau. X. luntary, ſo far they are not ſinful.” Aﬀter 

all our Endeavours to dreſs the little Gar. 

den of the Mind, ill Thoughts, like Weeds; 

will ſpring up; they are the native Pro- 

duce of the Soil: But if we take Care to 

root them up, as faſt as poſſible, as well 

= as to cultivate and cheriſh each generous 

4 and beautiful * chis Ws all: that God 

l — bfus, 10 : 

The Mind is paſſive in eperivirgs its No- 
tices of Things, whether pure or impure; 
but it is aclive in its Determination, whe- 
ther to harbour or diſcard them. As far 
as it is paſſive, it is entirely innocent; as far 
as it is active, it is accountable; and it cer- 
tainly is active, when we Jwell upon impure 
Thoughts with Complacency ; when we 
ſtrengthen ourſelves in Wickedneſs, by che- 
 riſhing the Remembrance of paſt guilty Joys, 
and laying Scenes in our Imagination, for 
the Entertainment of future Pleaſures. 
The Soul takes in Ideas of a/ Kinds, like 
the Net in Scripture that gathered of every 
Kind : But then the Judgment is active in 
ſorting them; in putting the Good, as it 
were, into V. eb, and caſling the Bad away. 
Here the Mind can exerciſe” its inviſible 
Empire: It can, in moſt Caſes, ' ſay. to 


on: 
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one Idea, go, and it goeth; and to another, none 
come, and it cometh: As well as to the 
Organs of. the Body, do this, and be doerh 
it. For Inſtance, out of that Variety f 
Objects which preſent themſelves, it can 
| fingle out for a more particular and diſtinct 
View the following ones, viz. eternal Hap- 
pineſs or Miſery; that all-knowing Being, 
who is the Witneſs of our Actions here, 
who will be the Judge of them at the /aft 
Day, and the Rewarder or Puniſher of 
them to all Eternity. We can inure our- 
| ſelves to ſuch Conſiderations (every Even- 
ing as we lie down, and every Morning as 
we riſe up) till our Spirits almoſt mechani- 
cally run in the ſame beaten Track: Till 
our Thoughts almoſt as naturally flow in 
the ſame pure, unſullied Current, to which 
they have been habituated; as a River does 
in the Channel, to which it has been long I 
| accuſtomed. They muſt know little of . | 
human Nature, and the Workings of their | 
own Minds, who do not obſerve that the | 
Train of their Thoughts, and Motions of 
their Souls, depend almoſt as much upon 
Cuſtom, as the Motions of their Bodies do. 
If a Man fixes his Thoughts, for Ex- 
| W upon oy and turns in his Head 
LES all 


On the 2 


2 the Ways and Means of having his Por. 


tion in this Life, his Soul, his groveling 
Soul, will cleave to the Dig: If he fixes 
his Thoughts deliberately and ſeriouſly, 
[Morning and Evening] upon the immor- 


tal Welfare of his Soul, it it will an 
cleave unto God. 
Only 


take this along with you, that 
good Thoughts muſt not juſt paſs through 
the Mind like a Gug that tarrieth but an 
. Hour: No; they muſt dwell there, till 
our Hearts he pierced with a feeling Senſe 
of them, as well as our Heads convinced 
of the Truth and Importance of them. 

Good Thoughts will not court our Ac- 
quaintance, and make the firſt Advances to 
us : But if we often read and meditate on 
religious Subjects, if we, at ſtated Hours, 
invite them to-come and make their Abode 
with us, they will at laſt come of them- 
ſelves, without waiting for the Formality 
of a ſet Invitation. Religion deeply imbibed, 
like profound Knowledge, muſt be the Off- 
ſpring of Silence, unbroken Meditations, 
and oft repeated Thoughts. Thus, and 
thus only, God will reign in the little World 
within us, as he does in the great World, 
Nn over * ble fed fer evermore, and 
ever- 


l Thoughts. 


eyermore bleſſing us: Our Hearts will be e 


2 little Heaven, where the Deity rules en- 
throned and uppermoſt, with an unrivalled 
Influence ; each Paſſion, like Vind ca 
Storm, fulfilling his Word. 

But farther the Soul has a Power lodged 
in itſelf to with-hold its Approbation, 
when a ſenſible Object is preſented ; till it 
has examined, whether all Things conſi- 
dered, upon the Ballance of the Account, 
it be for its Good in the whole, or no. 
We can as well /aſpend our Judgment, till 
we have got moral Evidence, that ſuch an 
apparent Good will really conduce to our 


| Happineſs ; as we can fland ſtill, when we 


are not aſſured, that ſuch a Path leads to 

our Journey s End: © Our mature Exami- 
nation is the conſulting of a Guide; the 
“Determination of the Will thereupon, is 
« the following of that Guide *,” Here then 
we ſee, in what the Government of our 
Thoughts cos: They are not criminal, 

till they have the Conſent of the Will; and 
the Soul can with-hold that Conſent, till it 
has ſufficiently conſidered the whole Caſe: 

Otherwiſe we ſhould have no more Re- 
wort for willing and acting upon a raſn and 
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Vans IK. precipitate Judgment; than we ſhould con. 


demn a Stone for falling, or Fire for burn- 


ing: For we could never have any Com- 
punction of Conſcience for that, which we 


were ſenſible we could not help. The 


Will then cannot be irreſiſtibly enſlaved by 


any finite Gratification, becauſe it may till 


think of a greater; and, allowing tat its 


juſt Weight, give it the Aſcendant over 
the leer. We may habituate ourſelves to 
the Contemplation of the greateft Good, 


and then leſſer Delights will ſhine with a 


diminiſhed Luſtre, or rather have no Glory, 
by reaſon of the Glory that excelleth. 
Our Ideas are of no Manner of Service, 


when they lie as it were in Heaps in our 


-Mind, huddled and confuſed : We muſt 
draw them out and unfold them, before we 
can put them to Uſe. Thus, for Inſtance, 
the Conſideration, that there is a God, is 


a great Reſtraint from Sin: Butt is not 
this Thouglit in the Groſs only ST he 
Idea muſt be opened and unravelled, and 


what is contained in it laid diſtinctly and 


in Order before us, to make it an effectual 


Preſervative againſt Vice: As that he who 


made and upholds every Being, muſt be in- 
timately preſent to uu Thing; that a 


Wn es Being 
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Being infinitely holy muſt deteſt Vice; a Sv. x. 
Being infinitely juſt muſt puniſh it ; that n 
when we do ill, we forfeit his Favour, who 
can overcaſt the Soul with a Gloom of 
Horror and the very Blackneſs of Dark- 
neſs, or brighten it up with the Fulneſs of 
Bliſs and Glory: That of Him we and all 
Things are, as our Creator; through Him 
we and all Things continue, as our Preſer- 
ver; and to Him all, that we are, is to be 
aſcribed ; and all that we can do, is but our 
bounden Duty. 

If it be poſſible for a '" to /in with ſuch | 
clear, open and explicit Notices of God, 
appearing, without any Reſerve, in their full 
Strength to his Mind; it will be impoſlible 
for him to repent : For Repentance is owing 
to the Recollection of ſuch Thoughts as 

theſe to the rallying thoſe Forces - the 
Mind, which were put into ſuch Diforder 
and Confuſion, that they could do no Ser- 
vice, by the Onſet of ſome Paſſion, _ 

I have here anticipated ſome Things, . 
which fall more properly under my Second 
Head ; becauſe in ſhewing what Power we 
have over our Thoughts, it was neceſlary to 
conſider what Power we had, if we ob- 
ſerved certain Rules. 
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| — II. I proceed now more particularly to 
lay down fome Rules for the „ of 

our en e 6 


| . 74 Place, we muſt not give too 
much into light Amuſements. Vagrant, 
diſorderly, ungoverned Thoughts are as na- 
turally the Reſult of a playing, viſiting, wan- 
dering Life; as a commanding Reaſon and 
well-diſciplined Thoughts are the Reſult of 
Watchfulneſs, frequent Meditation and Re- 
collection. It is an evident and acknow- 
ledged Truth, that Senfuality is deſtructive 
of true Piety : But I believe, that a conti- 
nued Succeſſion of Diverſions, and an imper- 
tinent Courſe of Life, will as effectually take 
off all religious Impreſſions, as even Senſu- 
ality itſelf: Becauſe the Mind is ſo narrow- 
ed by confining itſelf to a poor Set of low, 
little, childiſh Notions ; that it cannot, in 
Proceſs of Time, open wide enough to ad- 
mit of ſuch grand and auguſt Objects, as 
thoſe of God and a bleſſed Immortality. 
The Mind, by being fixed on Trifles, is 
difabled and indifpoſed for greater and more 
important Buſineſs: Hence a Soul giddy 
with filly Joys, or burthened with imagi- 
_ Cares. It is the lagi Thing, whether 
1 the 


the good Seed is ſunk in Mud, in Gluttony 
and Intemperance; or it is burnt up by the 


Heat of the Sun, by the Brightneſs and 
Gaiety of what we call a genteel Life. 
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What a ſhocking Thing it is to ſee Crea - 


tures, who have Families to take Care of, 


or, at leaſt, their own Souls to ſave, doing 


little or nothing, but eating and drinking; 


and then rifing up to play; while their Minds 
are agitated: alternately by the Hopes of 


winning, or the Fear of loſing! Each li- 
beral Sentiment and every other Paſſion is 


ſuſpended, to give Way to the Exerciſe of, 


the moſt illiberal and ſordid of all the Paſſi- 
ons, the Deſire of Gain. This Diverſion 
is, one would think, the Device of thoſe 
who cannot ſhine in Converſation, to put 
themſelves upon a Level with thoſe that 
can. In lieu therefore of Converſation, 
they have ſubſtituted this Amuſement, than 


which nothing, except their own Conver- 


ſation, can be more inſipid. And if this 
were the Deſign of thoſe who have as little 
to ſay, as they have to do; they have effec- 
tually compaſſed their Ends; there being no 
Room for-uſeful Reflection, no Place for 
good Senſe to inſtruct, or Wit to entertain 
the as ; all Diſtinction between Po- 
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Sexu.IX. verty of Thought and a rich Fund of Know- | 
8 ledge, where this has no Opportunity to diſ- 
play, nor that to expoſe itſelf being loſt and 
confounded: And when they retire home, 
they have this comfortable Reflection to 
make; that a Soul, capable of enlarging its 
Stock of Ideas, and improving its Love of 
Virtue, has, for a conſiderable Time, been 
converſant with no Ideas, but thoſe which 
were exactly ſuited to the Capacity and Taſte 
of a Child. The Mind is enlarged or con- 
tracted, juſt as the Objects, upon which 
it chaſes to dwell and is moſt familiar with, 
are great or little. bh 
Diverſions, however innocent in them 
ſelves, may be very injurious in their Con- 
ſequences; becauſe they deſtroy a Greatneſs 
and Manlineſs of Soul, and occaſion that 
unſettled Levity of Temper, which expoſes 
us to the Inroad of Temptations, and makes 
us ſuſceptible of bad Impreſſions. A deter- 
minate Steadineſs of Mind being once loſt, 
which is the Anchor of the Soul; ſhe be- 
comes the Sport of Paſſions, and is carr ied 
away with every Wind. 
2 ah, We muſt avoid the reading of bad 
Books. For it is certain, that as good Books 
adorn the Mind with the Treaſures of good 


Senſe 
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Senſe and beneficial Knowledge ; ill ones rev grace 


muſt ſtore it with a Fund of impure and im- 


modeſt Ideas. Thus many Plays, inſtead 
of ennobling the Soul with generous Sen- 


timents, ſully the Imagination, by deſcribing 
Luſt with all its Incentives and Allure- 
ments, and .awaken thoſe Paſſions which 
lay dormant before. If we fay, we read 
them for their Wit, and not for their Im- 
purity, 1t may be true ; but then it ought 
to be conſidered, that the Poiſon of Vice 
never goes more glibly down, than when 


Wit 1s made the Vehicle to convey it. It 


is granted, that good Writers make the 
deeper Impreſſion, when they make their 
Court to the Fancy by bribing it with agree- 
able Metaphors, Paintings, and lively Ima- 
gery: Becauſe the Soul being obliged to uſe 
the Miniſtry of the Senſes, if we would 
gain an Acceſs to, and procure an Audience 
from the Soul, their Sovereign ; we muſt 
firſt addreſs ourſelves to the Senſes, as we 
do to other Miniſters. Muſt not therefore 
impure Ideas, as well as virtuous ones; find 


an eaſier Admittance to the Mind, and meet 


with a more favourable Reception, when 


they come recommended by the agreeable 


f Dreſs of Wit; eſpecially if we conſider the 
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Sau. IX. inbred Corruptions of the Heart, and that 
+ they have a ſtrong Party within ?./Sprightly 


win cheir * as ſuch, to read in 


Sallies of the Imagination, the Heightnings 
of Poetry, and artful Turns of Thought, 


dazzle the Mind, and hinder it from con- 
ſidering the Deformity of the Vice which 


they inſmuate. The more beautiful any 
Genius is; the more Injury it does, when 
at is proſtituted to Lewdneſs. But theſe 
Writings are more eſpecially baneful to 
young, raw, and unfurniſhed Minds, like 
Poiſon, which always operates the moſt 
powerfully upon an empty Stomach. And 
perhaps the Difficulties, which ſome People 
are obliged to conflict with upon the Ac- 


count of their Virtue, would not 1 been 


ſo great; if it had not been, in ſome Mea- 
ſure, blaſted in the Bud by ſome of thoſe 
looſe Authors, with whom this Nation 
abounds more than perhaps any other. 
I would not be thought to paſs a general 
undiſtinguiſning Cenſure upon all Plays: 
Some of them are rational and manly En- 
tertainments, and may be read with Im- 
provement, as well as Delight. As for the 
reſt, I would offer it to the Conſideration 
of virtuous Perſons, whether it be conſiſtent 


the 
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Cloſet, or hear on the Stage, ſuch lewd SrRM. IX. 


and immodeſt Sentiments, as it would not 
be conſiſtent with Modeſty to hear or utter 


in private Converſation? Whether moſt Plays 


are not full of ſuch groſs Ideas and impure 
Speeches, as. a modeſt Perſon would think 
himſelf obliged to reſent, if addreſſed to 


him in Company? Add to this, that thoſe | 


who lay themſelves out in perufing Books 


addreſſed wholly to the Imagination, will 


look upon every other Compoſition, as dry, 
jcjune, and taſteleſs: Juſt as thoſe, who are 


accuſtomed” to high ſeaſoned Delicacies, 


which inflame the Blood ; have a Diſtaſte 


for plain and ſimple F ood, however nou- 
riſhing and wholeſome. _ 


zaly, Call in other Ideas to your Aid, g 
as ſoon as ever any Paſſion begins to fer- 


ment: For you break the Force of any one 
Idea, however ſtrong and importunate, by 
ſummoning in others. One violent Paſſion 
does, for a Time, engroſs the whole Brute; 
becauſe Brutes have not a Command over 


their paſt Perceptions, ſo as to aſſemble 
them, when they pleaſe : And hence their 


Rage, or their Chief or their Luſt, is ge- 


nuine and unmixed, without any Check or 


Reſtraint * it from a Power of reecting 


upon 
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Sex IX. upon ſomething elſe. And if one Paſſion en- 


- then : Here I ſhall recommend that of a 
Chriſtian Emperor, who conſtantly, upon 


Prayer, leſt he ſhould be overſet by any 


ſudden Guſt of Paſſion, before he had 
Time to call in the Succours of mighty 


than what is familiar to us; we may, for 


e have been! May thy Grace reform what 


I ſhall be!” 


groſſes the whole Man, he fo far d generates 
into a Brute: For, from this Power over 


our Ideas, which Brutes have not, we are 
filed reaſonable Creatures; and, by the 


Exerciſe of this Power, we become in 
Faf# fo. We muſt then immediately, 
upon any Temptation, ſtrive to turn our 
Thoughts into another Channel. I have 
already mentioned the Example of an Hea- 


ſuch Occaſions, ſaid to himſelf the Lord's 


Reaſon, and almighty Grace. Or, as No- 
velty may have ſometimes a greater Effect, 


Variety, ſubſtitute in the Room of it, this 
or any other Prayer, which, by Reaſon of 
its Shortneſs, may eaſily be remembered: 

*« O God, may thy Mercy pardon what 1 


« Tam! And may y thy Wiſdom direct what 


When we obſerve in ourſelves the leaſt 


A P proaches towards Anger, Luſt, Envy, 
and 
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and Diſcontent : We are not to put off our Sπαν. X. 
Application to God for his Grace, to ſome * 
prefixed Diſtance of Time: No, we ſhould 
forthwith deſire his Aſſiſtance, and pray 
for the Succours of his holy Spirit. For 
by immediately recollecting ourſelves, and 
defiring his Aſſiſtance upon the firſt Solicita- 
tion of any Vice, which we may do filently 
in public as well as in private, in a Croud 
as well as in our Cloſet ; we ſtop the Pro- 
greſs of Evil, by introducing another Train 
of Thinking : Whereas by delaying our 
Addreſſes till the ſtated Periods of Prayer 
return, we let the Poiſon work in us, 
without applying the proper Antidote in 
Time. No Doubt, Morning and Even- 
ing Prayers are indiſpenſible Duties; and 
ſome Part of our Time ought every Day 
to be dedicated to God, as an Acknowledg- 
ment that the whole of our Time is his 
Gift. But we ought to take Care, that 
our formal Petitions do not ſuperſede our 
babitual and conſtant Endeavours. And 
if we would know the Reaſon, why ſome, 
who are conſtant to their Devotions, yet 
are as envious, cenſorious, fretful, and im- 
patient as others; it is, becauſe they uſe 
Religion merely as an occaſional, formal, 
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82 1 M. . X ſet Thing; but never habjtnally apply it to 


the common Occurrences of Life. They 
put it ot like ſome particular Dreſs, at ſet 
Times, and on ſome Occaſions ; and then 
lay it aſide again for the reſt of the Week, 
On the other Hand, if upon the firſt Mo- 
tions towards Anger, Impatience, Uncha- 
ritableneſs, &c: they without Delay, upon 
the Spot, prayed to God, and invoked his 
Aid; this would be, upon every Incident, 
an Expedient to expel bad Thoughts, be- 
fore they had gotten full Poſſeſſion of the 
Heart, by bringing others more worthy 
into their Room. We muſt feel, if we 
are attentive, the Diſorders of the Mind, 
as well as the Diſtempers of the Body. 
We muſt know, when any Glance of 111- 
Nature, Luſt, or Diſcontent comes acroſs 
our Minds: And to turn our Thoughts to 
God, upon that., emergent Occaſion, by a 
mental Prayer, is inſtantly to withdraw the 
Mind from Evil, to retract the bad Deſign, 
before it has made any Advances in our 
Hearts, and to endeavour after the oppoſite 
Virtue, Whatever Methods we take to 
govern our unruly Thoughts, we muſt em- 
ploy them, when they fir take up Arms. 
We muſt before Paſſion makes Head, and 
becomes 
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becomes formidable, recollect ſuch Thoughts Suu Ix. 
| as theſe: How often have my ſecond cooler 
« Thoughts diſapproved, what my firſt Ap- 
prehenſion of Things, upon a ſudden Pro- 
« yocation, have ſuggeſted? When Storms 
« ariſe in my Breaſt, I will wait for the 
« ſecond ſurer Report, which my Judgment 
« ſhall bring in, for the till ſmall Voice 
« of Reaſon.” 

atbly, We muſt often deſcend into our- 
ſelves. Some are, m a bad Senſe, moſt 
buſy, when and where they have nothing 
to do: We too, in another Senſe, muſt be 
moſt buſy, when, in the Language of the 
World, we have nothing to do; but, in the 
Language of Reaſon and Cbriſtianity, have 
our eternal Salvation to work out with Fear 
and Trembling. We muſt aſk our Hearts the 
following Queſtions. © Tell me truly, O 
| © my Conſcience, am J really better than 
other Men? Or am I a more artful 
% Hypocrite? Am I not like an Actor, 
* who may chuſe perhaps to ſuſtain the 
Character of a Saint or ſome worthy 
Man on the Theatre, before the Eyes 
* of the Public; but, when withdrawn 
* behind the Scenes, is upon a Level with 
« * thoſe who acted the Parts of a Villain or 
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Szau. IX. cc an abandoned Debauchee? Am I intrin- 


« ſically good, good through a Principle 
« of obeying and pleaſing my Maker? Or 


* do I only ſtudy to ſave Appearances with 


«© Regard to the World? Inſtead of waſting 


* my Time in thoſe Follies, which fill the 


5 Circle of an uſeleſs Life, do I grow 
ce wiſer, humbler, and meeker, as I increaſe 
« in Years? Or is the Heat and Paſſion of 
« Youth only ſucceeded by the Peeviſh- 
“ neſs of a more advanced Age; like Wine 
* fermenting when it is new, and growing 
* ſour and eager when it is dunn to the 
« Dregs.- 

Without ſuch Queſtions allen aſked, and 
ſeriouſly. anſwered, without ſounding the 


Depth of our Hearts; our Lives will be 


one univerſal Void, one undiſtinguiſhed 
Blank, without any Act of ſubſtantial, 
well-grounded, inward Piety, to fill the 
Space between the Cradle and the Grave. 
They will be, what they are often com- 


pared to, a Dream indeed, where Caprice 
and Fancy govern, but Reaſon lies aſleep. 


We are often enquiring into other People's 
Concerns: We are induſtrious to know, 
and glad to communicate how much ſuch 
a Man has, how much he expends, and 

Fe | whether 
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whether his Expences ſuit his Income: But Su. IX. 
alas! it would be much better for us to turn YO 
our Thoughts inwards, and to view the 
Workings of the Soul. Are we reluctant and 
unwilling to do it? Then we may take it for 
granted, there 1s ſomething amiſs within. 

For that Life can no more be ſound at the 
Bottom ; than that Religion, which dreads 

the Teſt of a fair Examination. Fain would 

I perſuade thoſe, with whom Novelty has 

ſo great Charms, that they ſpend their Time 

in little or nothing, but hearing, ſeeing, or 

telling ſomething new, to add yet one neu Thing 

more, new, I mean, to them, vix. one ſerious 
Thought upon the following Queſtion. 

« What would become of them, if God 

« ſhould require their Souls this Night? 
e What, if upon that Suppoſition they 
* ſhould be finally loſt and miſcarry for ever? 

e What, if upon that Suppoſition they are 
« going to give an Account, before the 
* greateſt of Beings of a Life, that they can- 
not reflect upon, even in private and by 
* fhemſelves, without the utmoſt Shame and 

* Confuſion ?” We are, too many of us at 
a great Expence of Time, Health, and For- 
tune: One Expence, however, is neceſſary, 


an Expence of Thought, and of that weare 
very a - But 


FH — — 
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— IX. But this brings me laſtly to mention ano. 


be comparatively happy, unleſs ſome un- 
common Diſaſter befal you, for the re- 


Virtue, are either idle Diverſions to ſooth 
the Soul into a Forgetfulneſs of its Miſe- 


2 


cher Preſervative againſt evil Thoughts, 1 
mean the Purſuit of Knowledge. "4 
For, in Proportion as our Love for Con- 
ee increaſes, a Reliſh for criminal 
Pleaſures will deaden and abate, The 
more Variety of Knowledge the Mind is 
ehriched with; the more Channels there 
will be to divert our Thoughts into. When 
once the Soul, which has a reſtleſs Activity, 
and muſt be at work, is provided with pro- 
per Materials to work upon, when once 
early Cuſtom has made a rational and ſolid 
Train of Thinking eaſy to you; you will 


maining Term of your Life. Moſt other 
Pleaſures, beſides thoſe of Knowledge and 


ries, and to make Life paſs away unper- 
ceived; or they are tumultuous Joys, which 
put the Soul into a Ferment, and give it 
too violent Agitations: But your Pleaſures 
will be the Perfections of human Nature; 
and yourſelf an Ornament to it. Reading 
and Thinking will quicken all the {til 
a of Life, and direct you in all - 

buſy 


of the Thoughts. — © 
buſy Parts of it. Whereas if you neglect Sr IX. 
this early Culture, you will fall into the 

moſt uneaſy Situation of Mind, that of being 

weary Of.” yourſelf, and yet be incapable of 
reliſhing any Company, but what is as poor 

and unihſtructive as your own. Your Time 

will be a Burthen to you, and yourſelf (for 

ſuch is that Man, who does little or no 

Good) an uſeleſs Burthen to the Public. | 
Your Mind, like your Body, came naked " 
into the World, and naked will it return, un- 
enriched with Knowledge, unennobled by 
Virtue. The Fierceneſs of your Paſſions 

will indeed, in the Decline of Life, abate 

and die away: And it is very providential 

that they do decay. For a weak infirm 
Body could not bear thoſe violent Eruptions 

to which Youth is ſubject: They would be 
like new Wine in old Bottles: The Ferment 

would be too ſtrong and impetuous for the 

weak Incloſure; it would burſt through, 

and deſtroy them. But; though the Paſ- 

ſions contract themſelves, your Folly will 
only receive different Modifications, ac- 
cording to the different Stages of Life: 
And, what was an active vigorous Imper- | 
tinence in Youth,” will be in Age a joyleſs 
Dulneſs. It is the ſame ſhallow Stream 
VL. I. 32 N 
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y ara ſtill ; only what ran before with an a empty 


N eile, will be, in the Winter of your Days, 
frozen and motionleſs, Of a profligate 
Youth, an untimely Death or a diſtemper- 
ed old Age is the neceſſary Conſequence ; 
of a giddy impertinent Youth a frivolous 
old Age, and all the Childiſhneſs of our 
former Years, without the Vivacity of them: 
You muſt have Recourſe to a thouſand 
Trifles to fill up the mighty Void . of 


Thought, to ſhut out that importunate In- 
truder, Self-Reflection, and to keep off 


that Sullenneſs, which muſt come upon a 
Mind conſcious of no intrinſic Worth : 
And when ſome Years, each ſucceeding 


one more flat and inſipid than the forego- 


ing, are thus ſpent, you can have no Rea- 


ſon to wiſh for a longer Continuance in this 


World, but merely becauſe you dread what 
will be your Condition in another. Idleneſs 
will either end in a confirmed Stupidity, 
or it will break out into an ill- natured Ac- 
tivity, into Spleen, Fretfulneſs, and Impa- 
tience, juſt as it meets with a phlegmatic, 


or a warm Complexion. The Soul, when 
with- held from its proper Sphere of Action, 


either ſettles into a liſtleſs Stagnation, or it 
Peg upon itſelf, and contracts a rancorous 
Eagerneſs 


evil Thoughts, which may ul and hurt the 
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Eagerneſs of Spirit, diſſatisfied with itſelf, Sun. IX. 
and out of Humour with every Thing elle. 
Buſineſs, on the other Hand, Application 

and Induſtry - will ſhut up all the Avenues 

to Temptation, fill the Compals or war - 


Minds, and exclude thoſe vicious Ideas, 


which will be laying cloſe Siege, and preſ- 


3 * for Admittance. 


May God defend us from all PO es, 
which may happen to the Body ; and from all 


Soul, 
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Romans XII. 12. 


Continuing inſtant in Prayer. 


of God, and our Dependance on 
ä him, the Apoſtle here recommends | 
conſtant Prayer, 


0 1 wed "7 enſe Sttw, X. 
T preſerve upon our Minds a Senſe e 


To enforce EY Advice, I ſhall 


17.5 Shew the Reaſonableneſs and Advan⸗ 
tage of Prayer in general. 


dg... Ildy, 


On the Reaſonableneſs of Prayer, 
Ih, U A Worſhip. 
m aly, of Family Prayer. 


Tv thly, Cdnelude with an Exhortation 
to Prayer. : 


I, Then I am to ſhew the Reaſonable- 


neſs and Advantages of Prayer in general. 


Certainly nothing is more reaſonable, 
than that we, who now, that every good 


and perfect Gift cometh from above, ſhould 
acknowledge, that it doth ſo by looking up 


to that Being, rom whom our Help cometh. 


Were, indeed, what we receive, a Matter 


of ſtrict Debt, then we might ſay, who 
is the Lord, that we ſhould pray unto 


him ? But as our Enjoyments are the 
Effects of his undeſerved Mercy, it be- 
comes us to aſk if we would receive. In 
a Word, they, that are ſenſible of their De- 
pendance every Moment upon God, ought 
to perform ſuch Acts as are expreſſive, 


- in the moſt ſignificant Manner, of that 


Dependance. Now Prayer is the moſt ſig- 
nificant and expreſſive of our Dependance 
upon him: Since not to pray, would im- 


Ply, 
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ply, t that what is conveyed to us was not ITY X. 
of free Grace, but a Matter of undiſputed 
Right. 1 
Again, if Prayes be beneficial to human 
Nature, God, as a good Creator, muſt ne- 
neſſarily deſire the Performance of a Duty, 
which is for the Good of his Creatures: 
But, that Prayer is beneficial to human Na- 
ture, is evident: 
Becauſe in the firſt Place it has a Tenden- 
| cyto beget in us thoſe very Graces and Vir- 
tues, which we pray for. For what we 
conſtantly and ſeriouſly pray for, that we 
hall earneſtly deſire ; and what we earneſtly 
defire, that we ſhall endeavour to attain : 
Warm Deſires naturally ripen into corre- 
ſpondent Actions. 5 
Secondly, what can humble the Soul 
more in Proſperity, than to proſtrate our- 
ſelves before him, who is clothed with Majeſty 
and Honour ? Or what can brighten up the 
Soul more in Adverſity, than to conſider 
him who 1s the Almighty Helper of the 
Friendleſs? Nothing 1s more deeply rivetted 
in human Nature, than a Spirit of Self- 
Sufficiency and Independency: And nothing 
is more requiſite to beat down this Spirit, 
than Prayer, which is the Confeſſion of 
"8 4 Inſufficiency 
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SAU. X. Inſufficiency in ourſelves, and our Depend. 
ny 


ance on our Maker. When we are pray. 
ing, we either do, or ought to conſider our. 


ſelves, as ſo many Malefactors met to im- 


plore the Mercy of our great Judge: And 
what can lower the Pride of Man more, 


than ſuch a Conſideration ? 

Thirdly, It is the beſt Expedient to com- 
poſe our Paſſions. We muſt not pretend 
it is impoſſible to govern our Paſſions, For 
what we can govern in the Preſence of a 
King, or any great Man, that we may 
certainly do by the Conſideration of the Pre- 
ſence of the King of Kings. And yet it is a 


melancholy Truth, that Thouſands, who 
act a Part with great Applauſe on the pub- 


lic Theatre of the World, would not for a 
great deal, that Mankind ſhould ' ſee what 


they act behind the Scenes, when withdrawn 


from the Eye of the World into Privacy and 
Retirement. The Misfortune 1s, we do not 
habituate ourſelves. to a vigorous Senſe of 
God's Preſence. Now Prayer ſupplies this 
Defect: It ſets God before us, makes us 


conſider ourſelves as acting immediately 


under his All-feing Eye, and poſſeſſes our 
Minds with a lively Reverence of his tre- 


mendous Nature. And to conſider, that a 


* 
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Being, whom the Heaven and the Heaven of Su. X. 


Heavens cannot contain, is about our Path and 
about our Bed, and ſpies out all our Ways; that 

he, in whom we live and move, and have our 
Being, muſt be nearer to the Soul than any 
Object whatever; and that therefore, in a 
158 nobler Senſe than this Saying was 


uſed formerly, we are never leſs alone, than 


when we are thus alone, holding an Inter- 
courſe, and walking with God ; is a Thought 
enough to rouſe the moſt indolent, and fix 
the moſt unſteady. 
Fourthly, Prayer is highly uſeful to be- 
get and cheriſh us in an univerſal Benevo- 
| lence. Whenever we have any Difference. 
| with a Neighbour, let us, inſtead of in- 
dulging little ſpiteful Reflections, fall on our 
Knees, and pray for him with a ſerious Re- 
collection of Mind, begging that God would 
adjuſt his Supplies to his Neceſſities, protect 
him with his Power, direct him by his 
Wiſdom, and crown him with Mercy and 
Loving Kindneſs: After ſuch particular, 
earneſt, and repeated Applications to the 
Throne of Grace, we ſhould find all ill- 
natured and cankered Paſſions die away, 
and a tender ſympathizing Temper, a flow- 
ing n and a liberal Open-heart- 
= 1 ſedne 
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Sr. X. edneſs ſucceed in their Room. We ſhall 
* think no Inſtance of common Civility too 
great to be ſhewn to him, for whom we 
ſincerely and conſtantly deſired eternal 
Happineſs. And to this univerſal Interceſ. 
ſion for their bittereſt Foes and for all 
Mankind, which was the conſtant Practice 
of the primitive Chriſtians, - perhaps it was 
owing, that whenever the Plague raged in 
any of the moſt populous Cities, ſuch as 
Rome, Alexandria, &c. they ſent Supplies 
to relieve the Neceſſities, and adminiſtered 
: Medicines to cure the Diſeaſes even of 
their Perſecutors. While their Friends and 
Relations forſook them and fled, the Chriſti- 
ans ſtood their Ground, and endeavoured 
to fave the Lives of their Enemies at the 
Hazard of their own. We could not be 
_ guilty of any unkind, angry, peeviſh Be- 
haviour to him in public, for whoſe ſpiri- 
tual and temporal Welfare we daily, ſeri- 
ouſly, and affectionately put up our Prayers 
in private: To pour forth the Overflow- 
ings of a benevolent Heart towards any 
Man in Prayer to God for him; and to 
vent the Overflowings of our Gall in 
Company againſt him, being as incompa- 
tible as Light- and Darkneſs, Thoſe ge- 


ne Tous 
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nerous Sentiments, to which we had habi- SAM. X. 
uated the Mind by the 7 Hours f 
Devotion, would open and enlarge the 
Mind with the moſt animated and impar- 
tial Good- will, would free us from all 
Rancour to our Foes, all partial Attach- 
ments to our Friends, and all Indifference 
to the reſt of Mankind; would gain Ad- 
mittance for an extenſive Charity, where it 
was before a Stranger, and cultivate its 
Intereſts, where it was already a well re- 
ceived Gueſt. Prayers for all Mankind 
offered up daily to him, who is the uni- 
verſal Parent of Mankind, is Benevolence, 
as well as Devotion, put in Practice every 
Da 
Every Vice is e and every Virtue 
kept alive by a fixed awakened Senſe of the 
Deity, by a due Regard for, and Fear of him. 
Now conſtant attentive Prayer beſt preſerves 
this Regard and Reverence for an inviſible 
Being; juſt as a conſtant Correſpondence 
cheriſhes the affectionate Remembrance of 
an abſent Friend, and revives thoſe Im- 
preſſions, which Length of Time would 
wear out and deface. God therefore grants 
our Petitions, not merely becauſe we pray, 
"nr becauſe Prayer, attentive Prayer, though 
it 
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Suan. X. it does not make him more willing to be. 
flow, makes us fitter and more qualified 
Subjects to receive the Emanations of his 
Favour. It is true, God will grant u 
what is fit; but then it is as true, that it i 
not fit he mould proſtitute his Favours upon 
thoſe, who will not pray for them with an 
humble Senſe of their Dependance, and re. 
ceive them with a grateful Senſe of his Wh, 
Goodneſs. The Fitneſs of the Thing de- 
pends upon the Qualifications of the Perſon; i 
and the Qualification of the Perſon to receive ip 
depends upon that holy, humble Frame of 
Mind, from which Prayer proceeds. Wwe 
| do not pretend that the Deity is altered by Bp 
our Prayers; but that the Relation which 
it we bear to the Deity is ſo, when from irre- 
= ligious and indevout Sinners we commence 
1 fincere Votaries of Religion. God, who 
| | accepteth according to what a Man hath, and 
=- nat according to what he hath not, will not re- 
= ject the poor weak Efforts of an indigent 
_=—_ dependent Being, willing to expreſs, in the 
beſt Manner he can, the Notices he has upon 
his Mind of the divine Excellency ; yet un- 
able to perform any Act of Adoration, 
Which bears the leaſt Proportion to his 
A Oreatneß. And he, who dwelleth not in 
| 7. ll, 
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7 1055 made with Hands, delighteth to dwell 
na much nobler Temple, that of an hum- 
ple and contrite Spirit. 

Add to theſe Arguments that Prayer is 
xemplified in our Saviour's Life, incul- 
ated in his Precepts, and enforced by this 
Wrong Motive, that he will give his holy 
- WSpirit to them that aſk him. And it is 
Highly reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that a Being 
- Wiways benevolent to us, always intimately 
Preſent with us, will not be wanting in the 
Fracious Aſſiſtances of his Spirit to that 
Poul, which is not wanting to itſelf in 
Humble Addreſſes joined with its own vis 
Worous Endeavours. And Vice is perhaps 
Hothing, but the ſmothering and ſtifling the 
Beams of divine Grace, as Blackneſs is no- 
hing, but the abſorbing and ſuffocating the 
Rays of Light. 

It would be ridiculous to deny the Ops : 
rations of the holy Spirit, becauſe we are 
not ſenſible of them, and do not know, 
ow God actuates the Soul. We ought 
rather to reaſon thus: We know, that we 
have been holden up by God ever fince we 
were born; but yet have not an intimate 
Conſciouſneſs and * of that Influence, 
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du. x by which he ſupports us, or any Knowledge, 


we prove from Scripture, that he conveys 
Manner in which he diſpenſes it. We no 
have our natural Life independently of 
God's Aſſiſtance, and are equally in the 
Dark as to the Conveyance of either. 1; 
an ingenious Writer * expreſſeth it, th 
Grace are ſo blended within us, that we 
our foreign Acquirements from our original 


| Selves. We can no more exactly deter. 
mine in every Point what is natural to us, 


| Motions of: God's Spirit, would be incon 


how he upholds - our Exiſtence : Juſt ſo 
his Grace to us, but are Strangers to the 


more can have our ſpiritual Life, than we 


is no Objection to this Doctrine, that, 2 
Powers of Nature and the Influences of 


cannot eaſily unravel them. For no more 
can we, in all Cafes, preciſely diſtinguihſi 


and what 1s acquired by us, than we car 
what is the Reſult of our own Endeavour 
and what 1s the Operation of God's Spurit 
Thoſe who diſbelieve the Aſſiſtances ot 
divine Grace, becauſe they have not an in- 
ward Senſe of them, ſhould conſider, tha 
an inward and diſtinct Perception of thi 
ſiſten 


ce 
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ſiſtent with that Degree of Freedom, which Ss. X. 
is neceſſary in a State of Probation. Could 
we trace the inward Workings of the Spi- 
rit, it would lay too great a Reſtraint upon 
us, and overpower the Will, We ſhould 
no more dare to ſin, when we clearly and 
diſtinctly perceived the divine Spirit check- 
ing us with the moſt awakening Notices in 
a ſenſible Manner, than we ſhould, if God 
himſelf were to appear to us in ſome viſible 
Symbol of his Glory. Such a glaring Evi- 
dence of the divine Preſence in us, as it is 
contrary to his common and uniform Me- 
thod of acting, would be too overbearing 
and irreſiſtible. It was neceſſary therefore, 
that we ſhould walk by. Faith, and not by 
Sight : By Faith grounded upon rational 
and ſubſtantial Proofs ; not by Sight, not 
by any ſenſible Indications of the Spirit 
| dwelling in us, and working diſtinctly 
from us, 
To return from this Digreſſion, the 
Mind of Man naturally affects Indepen- 
dence. To check this Temper, God has 
obliged us to aſk for the Aſſiſtance of his 
holy Spirit; our being obliged to aſk, con- 
tinually reminding us of (what we are 


very 
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very apt to forget) the Dependance we have 


on him for our ſpiritual as well as natural | 
Abilities. What we could receive without 


| petitioning for it, we. ſhould look upon as 


entirely our own Acquiſition, excluſively of 


our Maker. This ſeems to be the moſt 


obvious Reaſon, why God has annexed the 
Promiſes of his Grace to the Performance 


of this Condition : That Prayer might be 
a a perpetual Memorial of our Reliance on 


him, calling us to ſuch a State of Humi- 


lity, that whenever we do well, we ſhould 


in the Words of the Pſalmiſt acknow- 
ledge : Not unto us, not unto us, O Lord; 
but unto thy Name be aſcribed the Glory: 
And whenever we do z/}, we ſhould in the 


Words of Daniel confeſs : To thee, O Lord, 
 belongeth Righteouſneſs ; but unto us Confuſion 


of Face. 
There is another Argument for Prayer, 


which muſt not be omitted: We ought to 
cultivate that Duty, which is the diſtin- 


guiſhing Perfection of our Nature. Now 
Religion (and by Religion, the Worſhip of 
God 1s chiefly intended) ſeems to bid the 


faireſt for the diſtinguiſhing Perfection of our 


ewe: Brutes ſhewin g ſome Symptoms at 
| leaſt 
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leaſt of Reaſon in their Actions, though they Suu. X. 


diſcover none of Religion: Or, to ſpeak 
more properly, Brutes ſeem to be endowed 


with Reaſon in a /ower Degree, as far as it is 


neceſſary to preſerve themſelves, or to pro- 

agate their Kind : But Man alone is enno- 
bled with Reaſon in ſo high a Degree, as 
enables him to lift up his Heart unto God 
in Prayer, and his Underſtanding in Con- 
templation. And we ſhould make it our 
chief Buſineſs to excel the reſt of Mankind 


in that very Perfection, viz. Religion, by 


which LAI excel the Brute Creation, 


Having us ſhewn the Reaſonableneſs 
of Prayer in general, I proceed 

' Th, To that of public Worſhip. 

1, God is to be regarded as the uni- 
verſal Benefactor of Mankind from whom 
we all have received public Bleſſings, and 
to whom therefore we owe public Acknows- 
ledgments. For private Praiſes and Thankſ- 
8 are by no Means, proper Returns 
or public Mercies. 

2dly, Every Creature ought to do Ho- 
mage to his Creator; he ought to pay the 


Tribute of Honour, where Honour is due. 
Now the Honour of God is more promoted 


Vox, I. T by 
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Stau. X. by his being worſhipped publicly, than pri- 


votion, as the Diſciple of 


vately: Becauſe private Prayer is Piety con- 


fined within our Breaſts; but public Prayer 


is Piety exemplified and diſplayed in our out- 
ward Actions: It is the Beauty of Holineſs 


made viſible ; our Light ſhines out before Men, 
and in the Eye of the World; it enlarges 


the Intereſts of Godlineſs, and keeps up a 


Face and Senſe of Religion among Mankind, 

Were Men only to repair to their De- 
Quality did to 
his Lord and Maſter, ſecretly and by Night 
for Fear of the Jews ; Religion thus lonely 
and unfriended would ſoon decay for want 


of public Countenance and Encourage- 


ment. For, what would be the Conſe- 
quence, if Religion ſought the Shades, and 
lived a Recluſe entirely immured in Cloſets; 

while Irreligion audaciouſly appears abroad, 


lite the Peſlilence that deſtroyeth at Now 


Day? It requires no great Depth of Pe- 
netration to perceive, nor Expence of Ar- 


gument to prove; that the want of a pub- 


lic national Religion, or a general abſent- 
ing from that national Religion, muſt end 
in a general national Irreverence to the Dei- 
ty; and an Irreverence to the Deity in an 
univerſal Diſſolution of Morals, and all 7b! 
Over- 
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Overflowings of  Ungodlineſs. The Service 2 X. 
of the Church, and the Word of God r 
and expounded, muſt awaken thoſe Re- 
flections, which it is the Buſineſs of bad 
Men to lay faſt aſleep, and let in upon the 
Soul ſome unwelcome Beams of Light: 
But, when theſe conſtant Calls to Virtue 
are neglected; Men will become gradually 
more and more eſtranged from all Seriouſ- 
neſs and Goodneſs; till at laſt they end in 
a profeſſed Diſregard to all fixed Principles. 
The Fear of that Being, whoſe Judg- 
ments no Power can fence off, no Skill 
elude, being abſolutely neceſſary; it is the 
Duty of every Man, not only to cultivate 
this Reverence in himſelf, but to promote 
it as far as he can in others. Now he, that 
| would promote a ſacred Regard to the Dei- 
ty, muſt do it by ſuch Actions, as are moſt 
ſignificant of that Regard : He muſt ex- 
prof and exemplify to others, that awful 
ſerious Senſe of the Deity, which is impreſt 
upon bis own Mind, by a ſolemn and 
' avowed Acknowledgment of his Power and 
| Glory in Aſſemblies ſet apart for that Pur- 
. poſe,” - Whoever thinks juſtly, muſt be 
ſenſible, that private Religion never did in 
Ha ſubſiſt; but where ſome public Pro- 
- We its T 2 feſſion 
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Se x. X. feſſion of it was regularly kept up: He 
muſt be ſenſible, that if public Worſhip 
were once diſcontinued, an univerſal For- 
getfulneſs of that God would enſue, whom 
to remember is the ſtrongeſt Fence and 
Preſervative againſt Vice: And that the 
Bulk of Mankind would ſoon degenerate 
into mere Savages and Barbarians, if there 
were not ſtated Days to call them off frog 
the common Buſineſs of Life, to attend to 
what is the m7 important Buſineſs of all, 
their Salvation in the next. 

But I need not labour this Point: 
Since it is allowed even by thoſe who are 
declared Enemies to Religion. They look 
upon Religion, and public Worſhip, as a 
political Engine, to awe the common Herd 
Into a Senſe of their Duty, not founded 
on Reaſon, yet neceſſary to the Good of 
Mankind. How abſurd this Scheme is, 
may eaſily be ſhewn. For if they do not 
admit the Exiſtence of the Deity ; they 
may be, without much Difficulty, con- 
| futed ; the Exiſtence of God being one of 
the moſt obvious Truths. But if they do 
admit it; they muſt grant likewiſe, that an 
1 infinitely good Being muſt will, whatever 
is for the Good of his Creatures; and 
ns _ ._ conſequently 
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conſequently Religion and public Worſhip, sann. X. 
which they own to be conducive to the 
Good of Mankind, muſt be his Will: 
But, what is the Will of the Deity, muſt 
be founded on Truth and Reaſon. What 
1s neceſſary to the public Happineſs, is 
therefore true. For though our private In- 
tereſt and Truth may not always coincide ; 
yet there is always a ſtrict Correſpondence, 
| © Harmony, and Alliance, between Truth 
and the general Happineſs. 
Religion being once {et aſide; there will 
be nothing left to reſtrain the better Sort, 
but a Fear of Shame and Diſgrace; and 
nothing to reſtrain the lower Sort, but the 
Dread of temporal Puniſhments; which yet 
will be of little Avail. For he who is 
weary of Life, who wants to lay it down 
as a Burthen, may command your's, or 
mine, or any Body's elſe, And what ſhould 
hinder him? The Fear .of the World to 
come ? That will be out of the Queſtion, 
when once a Senſe of Religion is extinct. 
The Fear of this World of an ignominious 
or a lingering Death? Alas! temporal Pu- | 
niſhments derive their chief Efficacy from ' 
the Dread of divine Ver yeance. For, with- 
aut what, a Man mi evade them, by be- 
1 ing 
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Being, whom all Author? ity, in the laſt 
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2 X. 3 ing his own Executioner. There are a 


thouſand Avenues to Death; and though 
the Vigilance of the Magiſtrate may ſecure 
ſome of them; yet others will ſtand o 


to receive the det bd and reſolved, and 


place them beyond the Reach of the impo- 
tent Power of their Fellow- Creatures. To 
deſtroy Religion therefore, is to let looſe the 
wretched and the deſperate (a formidable 
Body) upon the eaſy, affluent and the 


| happy. One would not chuſe to live in 


a World, which has no Notion or Belief of 


another. For however advantageous one's 


Circumſtances may be, we ſhould lie at 
the Mercy of thoſe, who deſpair of bettering 
their own, but by Violence or Fraud: There 
being nothing in this Life to check that Man, 
to whom Life itſelf, as it 1s circumſtanced, 


is an inſupportable Load. 


We may obſerve, that a Diſregard to all 
Authority is the diſtinguiſhing Character of 
the Age: Children are undutiful to Parents, 
Servants are diſobedient to their Maſters, 
and Subjects to thoſe that are ſet over them. 
And can they wonder at it, who ſeldom or 


never recognize, in the moſt open and con- 


ſpicuous Manner, the Authority of that 


Link 
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Link of the Chain, terminates; and from Su. x. 
— 8 


whom it muſt be derived to Governors, 
parents and Maſters? An abandoned Pro- 
faneneſs, Diſſoluteneſs and Debauchery in 


the lower Sort of People are too often o ¾ ¾ 


ing to that thorough Contempt of Principle, 
which reigns among Thoſe, that are called 
the better Sort; who, by neglecting the pub- 
lic Obſcrvance of Religion, have, in ſome 
Meaſure, deſtroyed the public Regard to 
it; who, frequent at every other Aſſembly, 
forſake only one Aſſembly, the aſſembling 


tlemſelves together in a religious Manner. 
Indeed a Senſe of Decency contracted by 


converſing with the well-bred Part of Man- 


kind may give a ſuperficial Poliſh to their 


Manners, and an Elegance of Thinking may 


create an Abhorrence of any groſs, ſhocking 


and beaſtly Exceſſes. But the Vulgar, who 
learn from their Example to have no Fear 


of God before their Eyes, but are Strangers 


to delicate Ideas, will plunge at once into 
the loweſt Sink of Vice: Sin in them will 
appear exceeding ſinful, in its genuine De- 
formity, without any Veil thrown over it. 
Things are already brought to that Paſs, 
that it is a Queſtion, whether the Vices of 


ſome! in the loweſt Claſs of Mankind are a 


T 2 greater 
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858. x. greater Object of our Hatred and Deteſta- 


tion; or their Poverty, ſometimes the Ef. 
fect of thoſe Vices, of our Pity and Com- 
paſſion. 

It is too flagrant a Truth to be concealed, 
and too melancholy a one to be told with 
Pleaſure, that a faſhionable Indifference to 
every Thing ſerious and ſacred has obtained, 
eſpecially among thoſe, from whom one 
might expect better Things; and from 
thence, as all Faſhions do, has deſcended 
to the meaner Sort. And whoever would 


trace the univerſal Depravation of Morals 


up to its Fountain-Head ; muſt, I believe, 
reſolve it into. that glaring Contempt of na. 
tural and revealed Religion, which has pre. 


valled among Perſons of Rank and Figure. 


Iuferiors are proud to form themſelves upon 
the Model of their ſen lors“: And when 
thoſe, 


SY; 1 8 quam commediſſime reſpondiſſe, 


eum eſſet objecta magnificentia ville Tuſculanæ, duo fe 
habere vicinos, ſuperiorem, equitem Romanum; inferio- 
rem, libertinum ; quorum cum eſſent magnificæ, villæ ſibi 
concedi oportere, quod 1is, qui inferioris- ordinis eſſent, 
liceret. Non vides, Luculle, à te id ipſum natum, ut illi 


cuperent, quibus 1d, ft tu non faceres, non liceret ?—Quis 
non frangeret corum libidines, niſi illi ipfi, qui eas frangere 


deberent, ejuſdem cupiditatis tenerentur ? Nec enim ta- 


tum mali eſt peccare N 9 ett magnum hoc 
| per 
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thoſe, who are bound by all the Ties of Sau. x. 
Gratitude to that God, ſea giveth them 
all Things richly to enjoy, to advance the 
Intereſts of Religion, and enlarge its Em- 
pire, ſtamp a Credit upon Vice and Irreli- 
gion; when thoſe who, as they move in a 
higher Sphere, ought to be the great Lumi- 
naries of the World, ceaſe to diſpenſe a ſa- 
lutary Influence: The Diſſolution of the 
moral World is as much to be expected; as 
the End of the natural World will be when 
the Sun ſhall withdraw its Shining, the Moon | 
be turned into Blood, and the Stars * fall ft om 
Heaven, 

In a Word, public Worſhip 3 js the great 
Inſtrument of ſecuring a Senſe of God's 
Providence and of a World to come ; and 

| a Senſe of God's Providence and a World 
to come is the great Baſis of all ſocial and 
private Duties. 

Hitherto I have argued the Point mere- 
ly upon the Foot of natural Reaſon. Be- 
fore 1 diſmiſs this Head, i may not be im- 


per ſe ipſum malum) cavturn illud. quod permulti 5 imita- 
tores En exiſtunt. Non ſolum vitia concipiunt 
iph, ſed ea infundunt incivitatem ; neque ſolum obſunt, 
quod ipfi corrumpuntur, ſed etiam quod corrumpunt, 
pluſque exemplo quam peccato nocent. 

Cicero de Legibus, Lib. tertius, Pag. 219, Oe. Editio Davis. 
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$484, x, proper to ſhew what Obligations we have to 

this Duty, as Chriſtians. The fame Rea. 
ſons, that oblige us to be admitted into the 
- Church by Baptiſm, lay us under a Neceſſi- 
ty of continuing in a conſtant Communion 
with 1 it. For by forſaking this Commu- 
nion, we forfeit thoſe Privileges, to which 
our Admiſſion into the Church, gave us a 
Title. The Church is called zbe Body «f 
Chriſt; and a Member, when cut off tha 
the Body, muſt loſe thoſe vital Influences, 
which were imparted to it from the Head; 
@s. not holding the Head, from which all the 
Body, by Joints and Bands, having Nou- 
riſhment miniſired, and knit together, in- 
creafeth with the Increaſe of. God. Our Sa- 
viour erected a viſible Society, into which 
all Chr iſtians are to be embodied: And he 
gave, beſides ſome extr aordinary Officers, 
Paſtors and Teachers, for the perfefting of 
the Saints, fon the Work of. the Ministry, 
for the EDIFBYING THE Bopy or 
CHRIST ; that we may grow up unto Him 
in all Things, who is the Head, even Chriſt: 
From whom the whole Body fitly joined to- 
gether, and compatted by that which every 
Joint ſuppheth, according to the effettual 
Working of lle Meaſure of every Part, 


make th 
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"on! which Words we may Sick infer, 
that by deſerting the Church, 'the Body of 
Chriſt, we cut ourſelves off from all Lion 
with him, who 1 is the Head of it; and con- 
ſequently, whatever Pretenſions to Moral. ity 
we may make, from all thoſe Graces and 
Benefits, here and hereafter, which are to 
be had by Virtue of that Union . As the 
Branch cannot bear Fruit of itſelf, except it 
abide in the Vine; no more can we, except 
we abide in Chriſt. By refuſing to aſſociate 
with any Body of Chriſtians, and to par- 
take of thoſe Os dinances, by which we have 
a Fellowſhip with Chriſt, we relapſe into 
a State of Nature, and have no covenanted 
Title to that Salvation, which is the Gift 
| of God through the Merits of Jeſus Chrift. 
What was the Senſe of Antiquity upon this 
Head, a very great Maſter of it + informs 
us, whoſe Words I ſhall take the Liberty 
to tranſeribe. " Not one Example of any 


. Ill 8 XL. Ubi Eccleſia, ibi & Spi- 1 


ritus Dei. 


Oprianus de Unitate Ecdeſiz. H abere jam non poteſt 
Deum patrem, qui Eccleſiam non habet matrem. 


+ See Archbiſhop Potter's excellent Diſcourſe on Church 
Government, Page 28. 3d Edition. | 
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San. X. cc Chriſtian Church can be produced through 


were not adminiſtered, the Goſpel preach. 


cs in an open and public Manner. Even in 
* the ſharpeſt Perſecutions, the Chriſtian 
Aſſemblies, though it may not be ſo 
e openly as in Times of Peace, were con. 


by abſenting himſelf, was thought un wor. 


ſion, his Followers continued ſtedfaſily in 
the: Apoſtles Fellowſhip, and in breaking 9 
Bread, and in Prayers. We are command- 
ed not to fer ſate the gſenbling of ourſelves 
together. Had Chriſtianity been agreeably 
to the Notion of a certain Perſon *, 4 divin Mb 
Philoſophy, exiſting in the Mind, without 


u Church, it muſt ſoon have expired of it- 
ſelf: The internal Relation which we bear 
to Chriſt would have been forgotten, 

were there no public Obſervances, exprel- 


1 v4 Algernon Side: Fee Biſhop ae Seerct Hiſtory, 
| 0 


On the Reaſonableneſs of Prayer, 
ce the whole World, where the Sacrament; 


« ed, and the Worſhip: of God celebrated 


« ſtantly held and frequented: And who. 
ever did not chuſe to endure the 19 
* cruel Death, rather than preſerve his Lif: 


thy to be called a Chriſtian,” 
Me find that, after our Saviour's Aſcen- 


public Worſhip, or any Thing that looked like 


{ive 
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ne out, which was to be kept ſo cloſe, as 
not to ſhine out before Men, by any avowed 


ted Profeſſion. But our blefſed Saviour, by 

WI the Settlement of a vifible Society, by ap- 

0 Pointing a ſtanding Miniſtry, and obliging 
his Diſciples to attend to their Inſtructions, 

5 has perpetuated his Religion and founded a 


it upow a Rock, againſt which * Gates * 
1 Hell m not prevail, 


SER- 


150 five of it key up. . The Light would have ran. x. 
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Aving in a former Diſcourſs proved, SRM. XI. 


If, The Reaſonableneſs of Prayer 
in general; and 


dy, Of public "WW. 


1 now proceed 
IIIa, To conſider the Duty of "Family 
Prayer. | 
It is the Buſineſs of every Min within 
the Compaſs of his Abilities, to promote 
the Honour of God ; and conſequently, of 
| every Head of a Family to warm thoſe, 
that are beneath him, with a Senſe of Re- 
ligion, and to ſee, that nothing, as far as 
the Sphere of his Leer * be Md 
fram the Heat „ e - 
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The Duties of Family 


aux. If then to inſtruct your Family in reli. 


gious Duties, and to. pray feryently with 


tem, as well as for them, would be of 


any Service to promote Piety ; if every 


Man ought to promote Piety, as much as 
he can, in the Station in which God has 


lotted you, as the Head of it, to walk, 85 
the Scripture expreſſeth it, in your Hou 


with a perfect Heart, and by your Example 


to provoke them (the only Way one would 
willingly WE any — fo Love and 


good Works. , 


* 
— 
, [- 


You may FLY it is. „ tue, Prayers a at " 


| riddical and ſtated Times are neceſſary to 
revive thoſe Impreſſions of the Deity, 


which would otherwiſe be effaced by the 
Buſineſs or Pleaſures of Life; it is requiſite 


to ſhift the Scene, and commune with the 
Father of Spirits, to prevent that Diſreliſh 
for, and Deadneſs of Affection to heavenly 
Things, which a continual Intercourſe with 
ſenſible Objects would elſe occaſion. But 


hy may not this be done in the Cloſet? 
What Occaſion 1s there for Family Prayers 

To this I anſwer, that this is to make 
2 wrong Eſtimate of Things; it is to con- 
der your Family, as entirely conſiſtin g of 
Perſons, 


' 


placed him: Then it is the Province al. 
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perſons, who have a competent Knowledge Su. Xl. 
bos they ought to pray, and a hearty In- 
dination to ſet about the Performance of 

this Duty, which is far from being the 
Truth of the Caſe: It is to conſider them, 
as what one could wiſh them to be, inſtead 
of what in Reality they are: It is to argue 
from Theory to Fact. It is granted, that 
Men of a ſober and diſpaſſionate Reaſon 
ul reflect, that, if they live, as it were, 
8 without a God in this World, without 
WE ever praiſing and adoring him; they muſt 
expect to be ſeparated from him for ever. 
But then it ſhould be granted too, that the 
WW Bulk of Families will not be at this Ex- 
Pence of Reflection: And if you would 
bring them to a juſt Senſe and right Appre- 
henſion of theſe Things; you muſt light 
up Devotion in their Breaſts by your In- 
ſtrution and Example. 
For, when they ſee you employing, and 
nachivg them to employ, the nobleſt Prin- 
ciples of the Soul, Love and Gratitude, 
upon God the nobleſt of Beings; when 
they ſte you warmly affected with a Senſe 
of what you are doing, proportionably to 
me value and Importance of the Things 
i "ol pray for ; 1 * who are thus com- 
Vor. I. modiouſly . 
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Sar. XI. e placed under the K dens 
SY of ſuch a {once and ſhining Light, will 
be diſpoſed to "Hick the Flame from you, 
and to feel their Breaſts, if they are ſuſ. 
ceptible of good Impreſſions, burn within 
them with the ſame generous Ardour. 
 - Beſides, the united Devotions of a whole 
7 Fankily acting in concert will be more ef. 
fectual, than the ſo/izary Prayers of any 
ſingle Member, when detached from the 
hole Body: As they have a Tendency 
to beget in others a correſpondent Piety, to 
2 the Flame from Breaſt to Breaſt, 
and to encourage, countenance, and give 
a Sanction to exemplary Holineſs : But 
_ chiefly, becauſe God has promiſed, that 
«= _ where two or three are gathered Fogether, 
| he will ze in the Mic of them." It is a 
beautiful and amiable Sight to behold a 
well- regulated Society, glorifying God with 
one Heart and one Mouth, cancelling their 
former Sins by . Repentance, and forming 
_ ſettled nen of Obedience Tor the 
e 
Add to this, chat the * Pee of 
a Family are as neceſlary to derive a Bleſſing 
upon a Family, and to return Thanks for 
— already 5 as the ap 
Ts tions 
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| end private Prayer, confidered., 9 
tions of each Tndividual are to beg of God, = Xl: 
or to thank him for, his own peril TT" . 
vantages. 8 | 
If ever then you wok: have your | 
Children to be dutiful, and your Servants | 
faithful; if ever you deſire, your ſmall b | 
Community here ſhould join hereafter with | 


we great Congregation of Men and Angels 
in one Chorus to their Maker; be ſure to 
cultivate the Spot of Ground committed 4 
to your Care, teach them 'to look up to if 
God in every. Step of their Conduct, m. il 
preſs upon them, and keep alive in them, : 1 
by repeated Prayers, a manly, ſerious, and 4 
devout Frame of Mind; and ſet apart 
ſome Portion of the Sabbath to read, or 
Hear them read ſuch good Books, as may 
inſtruct them in the Mook and deciſive 
Evidence of Chriſtianity, the great Work 
of their Redemption, and the whole Com- 
pals of their Duty. From a Neglect of 
doing this, it comes to paſs, that our 
Youth, as ſoon as they launch out into the 
World, fall an eaſy defenceleſs Prey to 
thoſe Profeſſors of Iniquity, who go about 
ſeeking whom they may deuour; that they 
become Proſelytes from the beſt Religion 
the * was ever bleſſed with, to no 
— Religion 
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Sen: Wie at all; and that thoſe, who ſhould 


be the Flower of the Nation, are too 8 
the very Dregs of it. 

- You think it a Duty Wan upon 
you to let your Charity begin at Home, in 
furniſhing your Family with their bodzly 
Suſtenance : And is it not much more your 
indiſpenſable Duty, as Eternity is of infi- 
nitely greater Concern, to make Proviſion 
for their ſpiritual Well- being? He is avorſe 
thun an Infidel,, who doth not provide for bis 
avon Houſe in this Reſpect, as well as the 
Meat which periſheth not, who doth not take 
Care to make them happy in. themſelves, 
ſerviceable 0 the World, and acceptable to 
GE. 

And to ary this End, the et 
Na nenn of your Family; it is not enough, 
though that ſhould by no Means be omitted, 
that you inſtruct them in the Duty of Prayer. 
Inſtructions are but Virtue ſet before them 
in Theory, (lifeleſs Theory) which, though 
a lovely Form in the Eye of abſtract 
Thinkers, yet is too delicate to make any 
ſtrong Impreſſions upon the Groſs of Man- 
kind, who muſt be affected by what is 
ae But you own good Example is 
TT . Virtue 


and pri vate Prayer, conſidered. 


Virtue realized and alive, tis not a mere Srnu. XI. 
abſtract Notion, it is ſomething ſubſtantial, Ou 
it is Virtue brought down to their Senſes, 


with all its attractive Charms; it is Piety 


as it were 7ncarnate ; we behold its external 


Glory, full of Grace and Lovelineſs. 


It is not difficult to convince Men of 


the Reaſonableneſs of Prayer: All the 
Difficulty lies in engaging them to the Prac- 


tice of it. And as long as a Deſire of 
Imitation is confeſſedly a ſtrong Principle 


of Action, one bright domeſtic Pattern 


in a Perſon of ſuperior Character and Au- 
thority, ſhewing ſuch a diſtinguiſhed Re- 


gard to the Deity, that Morning and Even- 
ing come not more conſtantly in their 


Courſe, than his ſtated Hours of calling 


his Family to Devotion, will have more 
Effect upon all beneath him and about him; 


than a thouſand dry Inſtrutlions without 
it, which will rte but faintly in Com- 


pariſon. By the one you only point out 
their Duty; but by the other (joining with 


them in Prayer) you call it forth into Ac- 


tion: You help to raiſe a'grovelling and low- 


thoughted Soul, which before was cleaving 


to the Duſt. By ſo often ſeeing the con- 
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Su.. will be led to the approving it; and from 


| —Y approving to imitating it; from imi- - 
=_ tating it to be not only amo, but rt; uot 
[ * as — are. | 8 
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IVthy, I ſhall now he an | Hine 
Exhortation to Prayer, particularly: with an 
Eye to that of the Cloſet. 

Degenerate Souls, wedded to their tei 
Habits, may diſclaim all Commerce with 
Heaven, refuſing to invoke him, whoſe | 
infinite Wiſdom is ever prompt to diſcern, - 

and his Bounty to relieve the Wants of 

p thoſe, who faithfully call upon him; and 
neglecting to praiſe him, who is great and 

marvellous in his Works; juſt and righteous 

in his Mays, infinite and incomprehenſible 

in his Nature : But all here, I would per- 

ſuade myſelf, would daily ſet apart ſome. 

Time to think on bim, who gave us Power 

to think: He was the Aurbor, and he _ 

be the Oſject of our Faculties. | 

And, to do this the better, 300 us "take | 

; Care, that every Morning, as ſoon as we 
riſe, we lay hold on this proper Seaſon of 

Addreſs, and offer up to God the Firſt- 
Fruits of our Thoughts, yet freſh; unſul- 


being and ſerene, 2 a buſy Swarm of 
| a 


and private Faye ronfidered. 8 
vain Images crowd in upon the Mind, Sa- XI. 
When the Spirits juſt refreſhed with Sleep 
are briſk and active, and rejoice, like that 
Sun, which uſhers in the Day, to run their 
Conſe ; when all Nature, juſt awakened 
into Being from Inſenſibility, pays its early 
Homage; then let us join in the univerſal 
Chorus, who are the only Creatures in the 
viſible. Creation capable of knowin 8. to 
whom it is to be addreſſed.  _ 
And in the Evening, when the Stilinefs | . 
of the Night invites to ſolemn Thoughts, | ”- | 
after we have collected our ſtraggling Ideas, 1 
and ſuffered not a Reflection to. ſtir, but 
what either looks upward to God, or in- 
ward upon ourſelves, upon the State of 9 
our Minds; then let us ſcan over each Ac-- = 
tion of the Day, fervently intreat God's Par- 
don for what we have done amiſs; and the = 
gracious Aſſiſtance of his Spirit for the future: 
And, after havin gadjuſted Accounts between 
our Maker and ourſelves, commit ourſelves 
to his Care for the following Night. 
Thus beginning and cloſing the Day 
with Devotion, imploring his Direction, 
every Morning as we riſe, for the following 
Day; and recommending. ourſelves, every 
* before we lie * to his Protection, 
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88. xl. oh neither flumbers nor ſleeps ; the inter- 
1 mediate Spaces will be better filled up: 
_ - Each Line of our Behaviour will termi- 
nl nate in God, as the Centre of our Actions. 
Our Lives all of a piece vill conſtitute one re- 
gular //bols, to which each Part will bear a 
neceſſary Relation and Correſpondence, with- 
out any broken and digointed Schemes, inde- 
pendent of this grand End, the pleaſing of 
God, And while we have this one Point 
in View, whatever Variety there may be 
in our Actions, there will be an Uniformity 

_ «top, which conſtitutes the Beauty of Life, 
jult as it does of every Thing elſe ; an Uni- 
formity without being dull and tedious, and 

Aa a Variety without being wild and irregular. 
How would this ſettle: the Ferment of 
our youthful Paſſions, and ſweeten the laſt 
Dregs of our advanced Age ! How would 
this make our Lives yield the. calmeſt. Sa- 
ri faction, as ſome Flowers ſhed the moſt 
fragrant Odours, juſt at the Cigſe of the 
Day l And perhaps there is no better Way 
to prevent a Deadneſs and Flatneſs of Spi- 
rit from ſucceeding, when the Brifeneſs of 
19 our Paſſions goes off; than to acquire an 
i178 early Taſte for thoſe ſpiritual Delights, 
ul whole od Withers ms and whoſe Ver- 
W * dure 
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and private P rayer, conſidered. 
dure remains in the Winter of our Days. 
And when this tranſitory Scene is ſhut- 
ting upon us, when the Soul ſtands upon 
the Threſhold of another World, juſt rea- 
dy to take its everlaſting Flight; then may 
we think with unallayed Pleaſure on God, 
when there can be little or no Pleaſure to 
think upon any Thing elſe. And our Souls 
may undauntedly follow to that Place, 'whi- 
ther our Prayers and Aﬀections, thoſe Fore- 
runners of the Spirit are gone before. 
One of the greateſt Philoſophers' of this 
h ge being aſked by a Friend, who had of- 
ten admired his Patience under greatProvo- 
cations, by what Means he had ſuppreſſed 


| his Anger? anſwered, © that he was natu- 


«'rally quick of Reſentment ; but that he 
«had by daily Prayer and Meditation at- 
* tained to this Maſtery over himſelf. * As 
* ſoon as he aroſe in the Morning, it was, 
* throu ghout his Life, his daily Prac- 
«tice to fetire for an Hour to private 
« Prayer and Meditation: This, he often 
« told his Friends, gave him Spirit and Vi- 
* gour for the' Buſineſs of. the Day: This 
he therefore recommended as the beſt 
* Rule of Life. For nothing, he knew, 
f could — the Soul in all Diſtreſſes 

but 
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CESS „ Being: 
Nor can. rational and ſteady Magnani. 
4 mity flow from any other Source, than 
“ Conſciouſneſs of No divine Favour*.” I 
Of Socrates, who is ſaid to have gained | 
an Aſcendant over his Paſſions, it is report- 
ed, that his. Life was full of Prayers and 
Addreſſes to God +. 
: 5 And of Confucius the Chinef Philoſopher 
= another great Example of Virtue, it is ex- 
preſſly recorded, that (contrary. to a Faſhion 
no prevailing) he never. did eat of any 
Thing; but he firſt proſtrated himſelf, and 
. Thanks to 1 ſupremè Lord of 


Leave. nat. of Praying, fm a piow 
Man: g For either praying will male thee 
leave off fonning, or finning will make thee 
leave off praying. If we ſay our Prayer 
in a. cold, ſupine, lifeleſs Manner now 
and then, I know no other Effect they will 
have, but to enhance our * ; 
In effect we do not pray, we only. /ay 
our r We Pay. not the Tribute of 
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and private Prayer, confidere tered. 29007 
de Heart, but an anmeaning Form of Ho- Sixx: 
nage; we draw near t0 God with our 
Lips,” while our Heart 1s far rom him. 

And without the Perſeverance in Prayer; the 

2 of the Amendment of our Lives, 

'a facred 'Regard to the Deity, will 

oe float for a while in the Head, with- 

out ſinking deep, or dwelling long upors 
the Heart. We muſt be inured to a con. 
Intercourſe with God, to have unt 4 


(= 1 : 
a Pens engaged and imereſicd, and 10 be | 


But, if we mvigorate our Petitions, which 
ue otherwiſe a lifeleſs Carcaſe, with a ſe- 
nous. and attentive: Spirit; compoſed, but 
not dull; affectionate, but not paſſionate 
nom” Addreſſes to God: Praying, in this 
Senſe, will at laſt make us leave off me : 
ung; and Victory, deciſive Victory, de- 
care itſelf in Favour of Virtue. Projing; 
wa Thing merely of Cure, without a 
due Preparation of Mind, will have no 
Iiflgence. But praying with a Senſe of 
what we are about, muſt put us upon en- 
favouring to be, wWkat we pray to be. 
For can a Man pray to God to forgive his 
ins, and enable him to get the better of 
wad who is n all che While to 
conti- 


* 
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Szxw.Xl. continue in them? No, certainly, if he 
—"Y beſtowed the leaſt tranſient Glance of 
Thought upon what he was doing. A 
Prayer againſt Sin muſt call up uneaſy Re. 
flections in his Mind, who goes on in a 
Courſe of ſinning: And he muſt either 
break off thoſe Sins by Repentance, which 
make Prayer irkſome to him; or bid adieu 
to thoſe Prayers, which ſuggeſt diſtaſteful 
Conſiderations : Piety and Vice cannot very 
long alternately ſhare a divided Empire in 
our Breaſts : We cannot keep both to Pray- 
er, Prayer offered with Life and Energy; 
and to our Luſts: Either we will hate th 
one, and love the other ; or elſe we will bull 
10 the one, and deſpiſe the other. Let us, 
however, remember, that the Efficacy of 
Prayer does not depend ſo much on the 
outward Act, as that inward Frame and Diſ- 

poſition of Mind, with which we pray. 
It would be of admirable Service to us, 
when we are praying, to have this Expreſ- 
fion frequently in our Minds. Am 1 
doing ſo important a Buſineſs in ſo ſight i” 
& and perfundtory a Manner? The mot” 
| * important Buſineſs of all, with Supine- 
* neſs and Indolence 1 F 


After 0 
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After all, there may be ſome little Sin- Sp NT: 
gularities cleaving to Men of diſtinguiſhed 8 
piety, which thoſe, 2/0 ſit in the Seat of the 
Sornful, ſeldom fail to make the ſtanding 
ark of their Raillery. But the Queſtion 
b, whether, when we come to die, we would 
chuſe to be of the Number of thoſe, who 
have been moſt charitable and devout, though 
over ſcrupulous, and to have our Lot among 
the Saints; or of thoſe, who have lived in an 
open flagrant Neglect of the Deity, as if he, 
the Father of Beings, were the only Being, 
mth whom they were reſolved to have no- 
thing to do? A thouſand little Jeakneſfſes in 
Acting or Thinking will eaſily be forgiven in 
thoſe, who have meant well, and have to the 
beſt of their Power a&ed up to that honeſt 
Meaning: A Senſe of their Infirmities beget- 
ung in them a due Humility, and Humility 
wwering a Multitude of pitiable Infirmities. 
But Faults committed with an Yig Hand, and 
Im an haughty Heart, Faults proceeding 
tom a diſdarinful Irreverence and a ſtubborn 
; Il Diſobedience to the Fountain of all Good, and 
therefore the Ohject of all Duty, who has the 
juſteſt Claim to every Inſtance of our Obedi- 
ence, are much more unpardonable, than all 
de little Frailties incident to human N 

3 es 
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Sunn. XI. if they met together in one Subject. Thy 
" © Laughter of Fools may ſoon be no moe: 


The Duties of Family 


And then we ſhall be ſenſible (why are w 
not ſo now I) that it is infinitely better ty 
be for a while ridiculous for our Infirmitie, 
chan to be odious, perhaps even here, ful 
our Vices, and miſerable to all Eternity. 
thou labour under a Load of Guilt! 

Cume untoChriſt all that travail anda xx HEA 
laden, and he will give you Reſt. Doſt thou fed 

the Preſſure of Affliction, or the Blaſt of Cen. 
ſure? Inſtead of loathing thy Being, inſte( 
of breaking out into ſudden Burſts of Paſſion 
againſt thy, Foes, or contracting a ſettle 
Gloom of Malice; unboſom thy Secrets, ani 
diſburthen thy Cares to him, who is both abl 
and willing to reſettle thy diſcompoſed Mind, 

All that envenomed Rancour, which is ap 

to embitter our Spirits againſt Mankind in 

general, and our Enemies in particular, when 
we ſuffer, or think we ſuffer undeſervedly, wil 
abate and die away, as we ſtrive to ſet our Af: 
fections on Things above. Our Thoughts, like 
the Waters of the Sea, when exhaled towards 
Heaven, will loſe their offenſive Bitterneſs and 
Saltneſs, leave behind them each ditafteful 
Quality, and fiveeten into an amiable Hu- 

wont) and Candour, till they deſcend in 
1 ; gentl 
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gentle Showers of Love and Kindneſs upon SERM, = 


our Fellow-Creatures. 

As we invoke the Father of Lights to 
reſcue us from every material Error, the 
Father of Mercies to pardon our Sins, and 
the God of all Comforts to relieve our Diſtreſles 
we ſhall be aſſured, that al Things, ſooner or 
later, w?ll work together for Good to us, who 
love God: And that he, to whom the whole 
Family of Beings in Heaven, in Earth, and 
under the Earth, do bow and obey, will be 
both now and evermore our mighty Pro- 
tector ; too great too need our imperfect 
Services; too good not to accept of them, 
when they flow from a Mind humbly de- 
ſirous to do his Pleaſure, and recommend 


infinitely powerful Being nothing can be ſer- 


every Thing muſt be acceptable, which com- 
eth from a grateful and an humble Heart, 


nitely good in himſelf, every Thing that is 
good in us muſt be referred: To whom be aſ- 
eribed as is moſt due all Might, &c. 


ourſelves to his Favour. For though to an 


which would se and do every Thing that is 
agreeable to him, and be and do nothing which 
is not ſo; conſcious, that to him who is infi- 


8 E R. 


viceable ; yet to an infinitely gracious Being 
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SERMON XI. 


On the Duty of Reſignation. 


Fr 


Jos II. 10. 


Shall wwe receive Good at the Hand of God, 
and ſhall we not receive Evil * | 


[ 


TUHESE are the Words of Job, Sex. Xil. 
when reduced from the Height of 
Proſperity, to the loweſt Depth 
of Miſery. When Calamities, a dire Train, 
ſucceeded one after another; his Wife, 
haraſſed by Misfortunes, adviſes him to 
put an unnatural Period to his Life. But 
he, with that unconquered Spirit, which 
neither his former Proſperity had ſoftened, 
nor his preſent Misfortunes had broken, 
replied, Thou talkefl like one of the fooliſh, 
or irreligious Nomen: For ſhall we, Be- 
ings of a mixed Character, expect pure 
P70 ( 


On the Duty of Reſignation. 


© and unmixed Happineſs from our Creator? 


* 


Shall we, who do ſo much Evil, refuſe. to 
Tuffer any which he ſends ? Shall we re- 
ceive Good at the Hand of God, and ſpall ue 
not receive Evil? 

How mean and unmanly, in Compa- 
riſon of Job's, is the Behaviour of that 
gloomy Race of Mortals, who have Re- 
courſe to the Inſtruments of Death under 


any ſevere Affliction, who launch out into 


another World, weary of the Pleaſures, or 


impatient under the Pains of this? Who 


without underſtanding the Value of Life, 
or the true Ends of Living, contemptuouſſ 
return back to God the Preſent, which he 
has made : As if, what he, the Author of 
every good Gift, had beſtowed, was a Trifle 


not worth the keeping? 


Their Friends may view with weeping 
Eyes, and even an unrelenting Crowd 


with ſome Concern, a mangled and dif- 


gured Carcaſe: But Men of larger Views 


will extend their Reflections farther, and 


lament the Miſeries of a wounded Spirit, 


which has ruſhed unprepared into the Pre- 
ſence of an incenſed Deity. A ghaſtly 
Corpſe will give them the leaſt Touches of 


| Compaſiion : But o conſider the Caſe of 


| a Soul, 
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a Soul, that has done a'Fa& which leaves Sr. XII. 
no Room for Repentance, that has plunged 
itſelf into an Abyſs of endleſs Miſery ; to 
conſider that a new Light is probably let in 
upon the unbodied Mind, a Light more 
ſharp, powerful, and piercing, than even 
that Inſtrument, which diffolved the vital 
Union, and divorced the Soul from the 
Body ;—this is what will make the deep- 
eſt Impreſſions upon any zhinking Spectator. 
God has joined Soul and Body together: 
And aht he © has joined together, let no 
Man, unauthoriſed by him, put aſunder. 
To commit Self-Murder is an abſolue De- 
fiance, or a deſperate Diſbelief of his Pro- 
vidence. It is to diſmiſs ourſefves from 
this State of Probation, before God thinks 
fit to diſmiſs us: It is in Effect to tell him, 
we will not patiently endure the Chaſtiſe- 
ments, which he wiſely inflicts. 

Not ſo holy ob : He conſidered, that 
he, who ſent bil into the World, alone 
knew when he had fulfilled thoſe Ends, 
for which he ſent him: That he alone 
therefore was a competent Judge, when 
he was to be diſcharged from any further 
Service here, and to be admitted to a bet- 


ter e All my appointed Time, ſays he, 
X 2 will 
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Sex. XII. h wait, till my Change come. It is a 
? hard Matter to determine, whether in Pro. 
ſperity he relieved the Wants of other 
more generouſly ; or in Adverſity bore his 
own Miſeries-more patiently. In the for- 
mer Caſe, he was a Father to the Father. 
Teſs, he made the Bleſſing of him that wa; 
ready to periſh, come upon him: And in 
the latter Caſe, he could reflect; Naked 
came I into the World, and nated ſpall 1 
return : The Lord gave, and the Lord has 
taken away: Bleſſed be the Name of the 

Lord. 5 
Io ſuffer undauntedly, ſhews a greater 
Stren gth of Mind, than even to act 
greatly. For to act greatly depends upon 
a briſker Flow of Spirits, and a warmer 
Ferment of the Blood: But to ſuffer 
undauntedly, requires an uncomplying In- 
tegrity, and a determinate Firmneſs of 
Mind. And therefore we have Examples 
of thoſe, who have dared nobly in the 
Field of Battle, and yet have ſhewn a 
cowardly Dejection of Mind, when Death 
| has approached them flowly and gradually 
| in all its Pomp of Terrors upon a ſick Bed 
| "IM or a Scaffold. A ſudden Fluſh of Courage 
might animate them in the former Caſe: 
But 


On the Duty of Refignation. | ' hog. - 
But there muſt be a ſertlid Temper to ſup- Sn. XII. 


port them in the latter; and to act ſteadily, 
a Man muſt think flidly. 


From this — Example of es, aol 
tion T ſhall endeavour to ſhew, 

If, How far we are allowed to grieve for 
our Calamities, or how far Grief 1s con- 
ſiſtent with a State of Reſignation. 

IIa), Upon what Principles our Refig- 
nation to God is to be founded. 

IIIA), I ſhall lay down ſome Rules for 
the Fracuce of this Duty. 


If, I am to len how far we are al- 
lowed to grieve for our Calamities, or how 
far Grief is conſiſtent with a State of Re- 
ſignation. 

Chriſtianity may regulate our Grief, as it 

does every other Paſſion; but does not pre- 
tend to extinguiſh it. Let us ſay what we 
will, and do what we can; yet ungrateful 
and unwelcome Things will make harſh 
and ungrateful Impreſſions upon us. It is 
a Miſtake to think, that even a liberal Edu- 
cation and a refined Turn of Thinking 
makes Men more Proof againſt Miſery, 
than other People. No, on the other Hand, 

"3 our 
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Sx. XII. our Senſibility, whether of Joy or Miſery, 


ariſes in Proportion to our Ingenuity. A 
Man of a coarſer Frame ſhall ſlight thoſe 
Afflictions, which fall heavy upon a more 
refined Diſpoſition. © The Vulgar in Life, as 
well as in the Drama, are incapable of be. 


| ing touched by a fine Diſtreſs. The ſame 


ſuffers the moſt by each contagious Damp. 
An over- refined Delicacy, however, is al- 
moſt as bad an Extreme, as an unfeeling 


bear the leaſt Blatt of Adver lity, is not it 


other People: And certainly it cannot be 


Grief in ſome Caſes is ſo far from being 
blamcable, that it may be even neceſſary, to 


Ingenuity and Delicacy of Mind, which 
ſheds a more lovely Luſtre upon Proſperity, 


caſts a deeper Shade upon Adverſity: It im. 


parts a more exquiſite Reliſh to every Joy, 
but gives a keener Edge to Pain and Miſery: 

Juſt as the fineſt Glaſs, which tranſmits 
each kindly and enlivening Beam of Light, 


Stupidity : And he, who is "too tender to 


to live in the World. 


It is allowable, nay it is commendable, 
for us to feel a generous Movement of Soul, 
and to be touched with the. Diſtreſſes of 


blameable for us to be grieved at our 7 
Misfortunes: Nay, I do not know, but 


take 


. ( a wa. 2 
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take off any Hardneſs of Heart; and to Se. XII. 
make it more pliant and ductile, by melting 
it down. If our Se // Freling be the Foun- 
dation of our Fellow-Peeling ; then, as ſoon 
as Reaſon can ſhine out in its full Strength, 
the Virtues of Humanity and Tender-heart- 
edneſs will ſhoot up, as from a willing Soil, 
in a Mind prepared and ſoftened by Grief, 
like the tender Groſs ſpringing out of the 
Earth by clear ſhining after Rain. How- 
ever that be; the firſt Starts and Sallies of 
Grief, under any Calamity, are always at 
leaſt pardonable : It is only a long and con- 
tinued Courſe of Grief, when the Soul re- 
fuſes to be comforted, that is inexcuſable : 
And it is 20 inexcuſable, when it bears no 
Proportion to its real Cauſe ; when it tinc- 
tures our whole Way of Thinking, and 
deſtroys the Reliſh of our Being hen the 
Hours, too ſwift in their Career during our 
Proſperity, lag heavy and tedious, as if 
they were to us, what we are to ourſelves, 
an inſupportable Burthen—when the Wheel 
of Time ſeems clogged, and to drag along 
with a_flow encumbered Motion through 
the foul and rugged Ways of Adverſity, 
which/glided ſwiftly over a ſmooth and plea- 
ſant Surface. The Paſſions and Appetites 
* X 4 ceaſe 
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5e. XII. ceaſe t rous and 1 1 
1 — ceaſe to he clamorous and importunate in 


” their Demands ; the Activity of the Soul is 


deadened, and all its Powers ſtand ſtill— 


all, but thoſe of the Imagination, which is 
then moſt buſy, to heighten real Grievances, 
and to call Things, that are not, as though 
they were; to call up a thouſand groundleſs 
Apprehenſions and Ale Sorrows, which have 
no Being, but in Thought, and then to dif. 
turb itſelf as much, as if they were ſo ma- 
ny Realities. And it always works more 


| ſtrongly, in Proportion to the Weakneſs and 
Emptineſs of the Mind. For which Reaſon | 


it is not good for ſuch Perſons, in ſuch a 


forlorn and diſconſolate State, 70 be alone. 


For the Imagination of ſuch Men, in Soli. 
tude, where Reaſon has left a vacant Space, 
will be ſure to people the Void with Crea- 


tures of its own, with ghaſtly Chimæras, 


viſionary Perplexities and Spectres of Hor- 


For and Diſtreſs. 


Melancholy in Exceſs is an accurſed 


Fpirit, which if we reſiſt, it will flee from 
us; but if we indulge it, what was for ſome - 


Time a pitiable Weakneſs, becomes, at 
length, a deliberate Crime. Violent tem- 
eſtuous Sorrows are like Hurricanes; they 


ng ſpend dem, and all is clear and 
; ſerene 
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ſerene again: There is more Danger from S=*. XII. 
a ſilent, penſive Grief, which like a flow, NO” 
lingering Fog, ſhall continu a long Time, 
and blot the Face. of Nature all around. 
That ſoft ſoothing Melancholy, which ſome 
indulge, is far more injurious to the Health ; 
than the turbulent and boiſterous Paſſions : 
For it {aps and undermines our Strength 
by Degrees, and imperceptibly preys upon 
us. It gives us wrong Ideas. For Perſons 
and Things appear to us, juſt according to 
the Diſpoſition we are in to receive grateful 
or diſadvantageous Impreſſions from them ; 
and not as they are in their own Nature. 
And there is as much Difference between 
the Face of Things, when viewed in a 
chearful Serenity of Temper ; and when 
diſcerned in a ſullen Glomineſs of Humour; 
as there is between the ſame Object, when 
preſented to View by a clear, open, un- 
clouded Sunſhine, which gives the Sight its 
full Play, and does the Object full Juſtice ; 
and when ſeen by the fickly Light of a 
lonely Taper, which dims its Luſtre, and 
ſnades its Beauty. 5 
Whatever Allowances therefore may be 
made for the firſt Workings of the foft and 
tender Paſſions ; yet we muſt guard againſt 
any 
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— XII. any ſettled Habit of Grief. Becauſe, , 


partial Images of Things. Becauſe, 24, 


the World, and ourſelves in a wrong Light: 
The melancholy Damp muſt be done away, 


make us agreeable to others, and others 


to us, is not to treat them as what they are, 
vir. Bleſſings, and conſequently Matters of 
Joy and Complacency; it is to act contrary 


us rale and ſee how gracious He is. Becauſe, 


conſume ourſelves by a ſlow, lingering Poi- 
fon, or diſpatch ourſelves by an immediate 
Death: We are equally guilty of Selft-Mur- 
der, whether we knowingly wear away the 
Springs of Life gradually, which is the Caſe 
when we abandon ourſelves to waſting 


violently aſunder. .. Laſtly, 


While it ' laſts, we ſhall view ' the Deity, 


before the Mirrour can give us juſt and im- 


It is our Duty to promote ſocial Happineſs: 
Now Chearfulneſs and inoffenſive Pleaſantry 


eaſy and happy in our Company; whereas 
habitual Melancholy ſpreads an univerſal 
Gloom, and damps the Good-Humour of 
Society. Becauſe, 3dly, Not to enjoy with 
Chearfulneſs the Bleſſings, which remain 


to the Deſign of our Sovereign BenefaCtor 
in pouring them upon us, who would have 


Atbly, It is the fame Thing, whether we 


Grief; or we cut at once the Thre:d of it 
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Laſtly, Sorrow is criminal, when we S#*- XII. 
have little or nothing to torment us, bu, 
what is the greateſt Tormentor of all, our 
own uneaſy Spirit; when we-create fantaſ- 
tic Grievances, where there were none be- 
fore ; — or aggravate them, where they 
were; — or when we neglect the neceſſary 
Duties of Life, to indulge a fruitleſs Grief : 
— Or when we ſuffer Grief to prey upon 
our Vitals, without unburthening all our 
Care upon him, who careth for us. — When 
we do not conſider, that either his Provi- 
dence will reſcue us from our Miſeries, or 
his Grace ſupport us under them, or his 
Wiſdom make all Things work together for 
Cod to us, at the laſt final Iftue and m_— 
juſtment of Things. 

They, who are continually comphiyſni 
e Wl of Inconveniencies, ſeem capable of reliſh- | 
e, Jing any Thing but Heaven; for which 
re Na complaining Temper will by no Means 
i- Wl prepare them. Whereas, not to repine at 
te ¶ the Inconveniencies we meet with here, may 
r. bring us to that Place, where only there 
ae are no Inconveniencies at all. And he, who 
{ ss not diſcontented with a ſlender Portion of 
i Wl Bleſſings, may have the greateſt Bleſſing 
it of all, the Deity to be his Portion w for ever 
Y, and ever. F But 


Sun. XII. 
3 


* the Dus of dee. 


But this Nane me, | 
Ugh, to ſhew, upon what Principle o our 
Reſignation to God is to be founded. 

And this is no other, than what 7 
founded his upon, vis. a full Confidence 
in the Deity, that he would make the Sum 
of his Happineſs, either here or hereafter, 
greatly exceed that of his Miſery. 7 know, 


ma,nys he, char my Redeemer liuetb, and that 
be ſhall fand, at the latter Day, upon the 


Barth, and, though Worms deſtroy this Boch, 


yet in my Fleſh ſhall T ſee God, whom T ſhall 


fee for myſelf, and mine Eyes * bel old, and 
not another. 

To tell a Man, to whom Life 1s Werom 
a Burthen; that here is no Help for bin 
in bis God; but yet he muſt not lay violent 
Hands upon himſelf; becauſe it is eternal. 
ly and indiſpenſibly fit, that a Creature 
ſhould be reſigned to his Creator; that he 
is placed in the Station of Life by God as 
a Soldier at his proper Poſt, which he muſt 
not relinquith, till releaſed by his Command- 


er; n&twvithſtanding the Inclemency of the 


Seaſon beats hard upon him, notwithſtand- 
ing that Commander will neither puniſh him 
for a Breach of his Duty, nor reward him 
CPE TT "7 00 
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tor a ſtrict Performance of it: To talk thus Ss». Xn. 
to him, when the Diſadvantages of Life —_—_ 
greatly overbalanced the Advantages of it, 
would be an Affront to his Underſtanding, 
and an Inſult upon common Senſe. In 
ſuch an uncomfortable Situation, I do not 
ſee why Perſons greatly diſtreſſed might not 
fly to Death before their appointed Time 
juſt as Perſons haraſſed with Fatigues, or * 
enfeebled by Sickneſs lay themſelves — —_ 
to Reſt, before the Night cometh, which = 
putteth a natural Period to our Labours. 
But prove to him, that there is a particular 
Providence to redreſs his Grievances, and |; 
that his Afflictions will work out for him 
an exceeding Weight of Happineſs ; then 
indeed Reſignation to God becomes an in- 
diſpenſible Duty, and Self- Murder a Crime; 
then he may argue, Shall we receive Good 
at the Hand of God, and ſhall we not re- 
eiue à little Evil? Father, if it be poſſible, 
remove this Cup from me; nevertheleſs not 
my Will, but thine be done. To found 
Virtue upon the Will of God, enforced 
by proper Sanctions, is founding it upon a 
Rock: The Rains may deſcend, and the 
Storms of Affliction beat hard againſt the 
10 Structure ; yet it will ſtand firm and un- 
= 7 moveable ; 
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sus. XII. moveable; becauſe it is founded upon a 


" *- Rook; 
Ages. 


future State from the Light of Nature. 


the Will of God, the Rock of 
The Conſideration of a Being, 
whoſe. Power created, whoſe Wiſdom go. 
verns, and whoſe Juſtice will judge the 
whole World, will have an Influence in all 
Caſes. But Arguments from the unen- 
dowed Beauty of Virtue, and from the ab- 
ſtract Fitneſſes of Things, are of too fine 
and delicate a Texture to combat the Force 
of the Paſſions, or to ſtand the Shock of 
Adverſity. 

Indeed, ſetting Revelation aſide, I know 


of little or nothing, that can make the pre- 
fent State of Things ſupportable to a think- 


ing Mind. The Hopes of a better World 
can alone make this, where there is one 
Event to the Righteous and the Wicked, to- 
lerable to us. And we know little of a 
The 
beſt Argument, and indeed the only one, 
on which any Streſs can be laid, is; that, 


ſince there is here an undiſtinguiſhing Dit- 


tribution of Good and Evil, there will be 


a future State to adjuſt all Inequalities. 
But this Argument, though it may prove a 
future State in general, is very far from 
1e out the Eternity of that State, or 


4 the 
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leſs Compals of Duration, than Eternity, a 
much leſs Degree of Bliſs, than an —_—_ 
Weight of Glory, will be ſufficient to ſet 


to Rights all ſeeming Diſ proportion and In- 


equality of · Favours during the ſhort Term 
ok our Lives here below. According to 
the Goſpel Promiſes, Eye hath not ſeen, nor 


which God has prepared for them that love 


great Originals. Suppoſe a Man, that had 
den blind from his Birth, ſhould, being 


lately ſurvey the lively Verdure of the 


he Creation ; what Raptures would he be 
fected with, at the ſudden View of a 
ene ſo entirely new to Him? Much 
rreater undoubtedly will the Soul be tranſ- 
ported with, when ſhe ſhall be admitted 
0 that Fulneſs of Bliſs, which would at 


reſent overpower her feebler F aculties. 


Chat God will put the repenting Sinner 


Ind the beſt of us are but repenting Sin- 
u 5 ners) 


Ear heard, nor bath it entered into the : 
Heart of Man to conceive thoſe Thin gs 


im. All the Ideas we can form of future 
Felicity are widely diſproportioned to their 
eſtored to his Sight by a Miracle, imme- 


arth, the Arch of Heaven, the Glories of 
he Sun, and the unmeaſurable Expanſe of 
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dx. XII. ners) upon a much better Foot hereafter 


chan the unrepenting ; 


— 


whole requires. It muſt be 2 that 


is a Clear Dictate of 
Reaſon: But that he will admit him to a 
State of unallayed exceeding and everlaſting 


' Happineſs, without any Puniſhment for th 


Sins, without any intermediate State of 
Trial and Probation, without any Tincture 
of Sorrow and Pain, can only be proved by 
_ Revelation. So highly neceffary was a Re- 
velation to aſcertain theſe beneficial Truths; 


chat, whereas every Man's Death without 


it would be, in a great Meaſure, what an 
Atheiftical Philoſopher ſaid of his, a great 


Leap into the Dark ; the Promiſes of eter- 


nal Life are, through our Saviour's Merits, 


infimitely valuable; and, throu Sh his Vera- 


city, :nfallibly fare.” 


We cannot ſay, conſiſtently with Reaſon 
and Modeſty, that God muſt pardon our 


Sins upon Repentance: All, that we can 


pretend to, is, that he may pardon them, 
But then the ſame Reaſons, that induce us 


to. conclude that he may pardon them, 


ſhould make us apprehend, that he may 
nor pardon them. For what God may do, 


that he may likewiſe or do; juſt as the 


Summa Rerum, the general Good of the 


Sins 
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a dieper Dye are the juſt Objects S8. xil. 

No for the ſame Rea- 

ſon, that am liv is the Jaſt Object of di 

vine Vengeance, all Sin is ſo likewiſe. For 

-all Sins are of the ſame Nature and one 

differs from another only in Degree. And 

the ſame Right, that God has to//inflict 
Puniſhment upon notorious Sinners; the very 
ſame he has to puniſh proportionably, and 

in a leſs Degree, every fer Sinner: Ei- 

ther then we muſt ſay,” that 30 Sin whe 

ever renders us obnoxious to divine Venge- 

ance; or it muſt be granted, that all Sin 

does ſo too. And if fo, can it be proved 

by the Light of Nature, that God will treat 

us hereafter, as, what we are not, innocent 

Beings, that deſerve no Puniſhment? 

du Here then Reaſon was at the End of its 

r Line, it ſtood: upon the Shore, eyed the 

an vaſt Ocean of Eternity which lay before it, 

m. it ſaw a little, imagined. a great deal; but 

u; Clouds and Darkneſs ſoon terminated its 

m, narrow Proſpect. Revelation, on the other 

ay Hand, has enlarged our Views, it inſures 

40, to us, what Reaſon could never prove, a 

the Fulneſs of Pardon, upon our Repentance, 

the from God, without clogging it with any 

hat Bxcoptions Whatever; and an yninterrupt- 

ins * I. * ed 
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Sex. Xl. ed Enjoyment of clear Happineſs, Truth 
: 3 and Virtue, for ever and ever: It aſſures 
| us, that this Life is our only State of Pro. 
bation, and that in the next the Good ſhall 
be as the Angels of God: And were we 
once in that bleſſed State, we ſhould be, 
perhaps, more reluctant to come back agan 

to this World, though we were to enjo 

the moſt diſtinguiſhed: Advantages/in it; 

than thoſe, who enjoy the moſt diſtinguiſh. 

ed Advantages in it, would be to be thruſt 

down into a dark noiſome Priſon. Theſe 

are glorious Thoughts, which ennoble the 

Soul at all Times, and ſupport it under any 

fiery Trial. With ſuch animated Hope: 
full of a bleſſed Immortality, the primitive 
Chriſtians gave the ſtrongeſt Proofs of their 
Virtue, (like Incenſe fragrant, as it con- 
ſumes in the Fire) at the ſame Time, that 

they felt the ſevereſt Tortures.. 

They therefore, who would diſprove Re- 
yvelation, endeavour to deprive us of . what 

is Our Guide in the Day of Proſperity, 

and our only Comfort in the Day of Adver- 
ſity. The Generality of Infidels may be 
divided into two Sorts. The greater Part of 
them live on in one uninterrupted. Track of 
Debauchery, without — often into 
| Thought 
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„highly extol, and of the Neceſſity of that 
Revelation, which giveth I iſdom to the 
e Spe: Men, who eſpouſe the Cauſe of | 
e Infidelity for the ſame Reaſon, or rather | 

no Reaſon, for which they wear à 'parti- x 
s WW cular Mode of Dreſs, merely becauſe it is 0 ö 


h Thought and Cunſideration- And theſe S*. XI. 1 
s i are the happy Ven among them, if Happi- l 
„ wy but in — Thought: Men, | 1 
Ve from thi; Amar of 4 d eat; | 1 | 
for it cannot be ſaid, they ſpeak-againſt it 
n from the Abundance or Fulneſs of the 
Head: Standing Monuments of the Inſuf- i | 
WH ficiency of that Reaſon, which they ſo | 
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e che prevailing Faſhion among their Ac- 1 
ir quaintance: Gleaning Objections, that are | 
- WW dropped in Converſation from much ſhrew- | 
der Men; (humbly content to gather up the Il 
WH Crumbs, that fall from their Mater: Table, 'Y 
without ever thinking for themſelves, x 
at or laying in a Stock of Knowledge. But 1 
„ thoſe few Infidels, who love to be at a great 1 


-Expence of Reading and Thinking, have 
x their Minds generally overcaſt. with black 
fand melancholy Ideas; out of Humour 
with themſelves (ſo far perhaps they have 
0 "a and with every Thing elſe; the 
it ; =: great 
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"Bk. A101. 0 great Difturbers of the Repoſe of Mankind 
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and their on. Mho are for ſubverting Re. 
velation, without giving, or, indeed, being d 
able to giue us any Equivalent in Lieu of it; 
The Rewards and Puniſhments diſcoverable 
by natural Reaſon, being not clear nor de. 
terminate enough to afford ſufficient En. 
oohragement to the Good, and ue 
obige to the Bad. 1 21521 
Tobe a thouf ghtleſs Deiſt, 1 + confllſed 
ly to be a Pol, to be a thinking Deiſt, 
4s to be a Wretch: But to be a ſober ſeri- 
ous Chriſtian, is the beſt Way to make us 
Tolerably eaſy through all the changing 
Scones of Life; to heighten the Eleaſures, 
and leſſen the Miſeries of it: The Precepts 
of Morality 1 in Scripture. are our beſt Coun- 
ſellors in Life, and Health; and the Doc- 
trine of the Redemption our only ſure Sup- 
port at the Hour of Death. To be a thinking 
Infidel, is to conſider, how vain, unſatisfac- 
tory and precarious, all our preſent Pleaſures 
are; how ſoon we may be ſnatched from them, 
or they from us: It is to look upon this Life, 
as a Dream; and on the next, as one undiſtin- 
guiſhed Void, one univerſal Blank, of which 
he can know little or nothing, without the 
of that Nvelatian, which he rejects. 
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as a Father pitieth bis own Children: — 
That we ought patiently to ſubmit to natu-, 
ral Evil, which he anflicts: upon us, by 
Way of Atonement for moral Evil, to ex- 


sinners.— That what we mult feel as Men, 
we may bear as more than Men, through 
the Grace of God, who, if he does not 
always proportion our Trials to our natu- 


ral Strength, will adjuſt the Aſſiſtances of 
his bleſſed Spirit ta our Exigencies, giving 
us the Security of divine Protection, at the 


ſame Time that we are ſubject to the Frail- 
ties of human Nature :—That, whereas we 
are apt to look upon the preſent State, as 
an intire unconnected independent Scene 
which has no Relation to a future State; 
God views both Worlds at once, and con- 


* ſiders 


piate the ſecret Sins of the virtuous, and to 
dend the ſtubborn Minds of preſumptuous 


325 
It is Chriſtianity, which teaches us hah Au. 
deſpiſe the Follies; abhor the Vices, and 
combat the Miſeries of this World; which, 
inſtead of affording ſuch dry and jejune 
Conſolations as Philoſophy afforded its Vo- 
taries, informs us, that Afflictions are ſent. 
to wean us from this World, and fix cur: 
Hopes on a better; — that they are the 
chaſtiſements of that Being, Who pitieth us 
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8c. xll. ſiders what will be for our Advantage, with 
Regard to the whole Extent of our Being; 
that, if we make a due Uſe of Calamities, 
our Patience under them will endear us to 
Him, that the Time will come, and muſt 
ſhortly be, when we ſhall All Trou- 
bles in that Light, in which Moſes taught the 
Iſraelites to regard the Egyptians juſt Upon 
the Brink of the Red-Sea: Theſe Egyptian. 
bom he haue ſeen T 0-day, ; ye ſhall ſee them 
again no more for ever: Theſe Troubles, 
which ye have hitherto undergone, ye ſhall 
no more undergo; Pain and Sorrow ſhall 
be no more, but one undetermined View of 
Bliſs for ever and ever be before you. 
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a Happineſs: It depends 


SERMON XIII. 


On the e of Reſignation 
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Jos IL 10. 


Shall we receive Good at the Hand of God, 


and ſhall we not receive Evil? 


ed to grieve for our Calamities, or 
ho far Grief is conſiſtent with a State of 
Reſignation; _ 
And, IIah, Upon what Princi ples our 
Reſignation 1 is to be founded : _ 
1 proceed to my IIId general Head, viz. 


To lay down ſome Rules for the Practice of 


this Duty. 
In the firſt Place, do not expect perfect 


not upon ourſelves 
alone; but upon a Coincidence of ſeveral 


N hings, which ſeldom hit all right. Sc- 
er Ingrediefts: are neceſſary to make up 
1 1 4 the 


* 


— — 


1 * AVING, in a former Diſcourſe, Sen Xllt. 
ſhewn, I, How far we are allow- 
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the coſtly Compoſition ; but one wrong In- 
- gredient is enough to poiſon the wok, and Wt 
render 1t diſtaſteful. C 
When we firſt make our Entrance into MW A 
the World, we are too apt to form ſan- Ife 
ine Notions, and to propoſe to ourſelves Wo 
For Enjoyments in this World. But by Wy 
that Time we reach the Noon of Life, 
frequent Diſappointments, Croſſes, and 
Pains call home our Thoughts, lower our 
ſwelling Ideas, and reduce them to a Juſt 
Senſe of Things, to what is really attain- 
able in this State, which is at beſt, for any 
length of Time, nothing but Eaſe, Tran- 
quillity, and moderate Satisfactions. Al 
the. Rivers run into the Sea, ſays Solomon, 
yet is not the Sea full: So ſhould all earth- 
ly Pleaſures, without thoſe of a moral and 
ſpiritual Nature, center in one Soul; yet 
would not that Soul be fled or ſatisfied: 
Becauſe, the Soul being a ſpiritual Being, 
none but ſpiritual Pleaſures can be ſuited to 
its Nature, and proportioned to its Great- 
neſs; becauſe in the next Place Virtue is 
the Health of the Soul, which is as necef- 
ſary to give a Reliſn to any Pleaſure with- 
in, as the Health of the Body is to make 
us reliſh our Meat and Drin. 
ales I 2dly, If 
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A If you would not be overmuch Sr. XIIt 
— 


511 at the Loſs of any Thing; take 
Care to keep your Affections diſengaged. 


fections too intenſely beyond a certain Point 
on any Thing below; from that Moment 
you may date your Miſery. Whether Riches, 
pleaſure, or Honour, be 


in View; take it for granted, there is 


become too ſtrongly attached to it. When- 
erer you are deprived of it, you will be in- 


be no eaſy Matter to ſupply and fill up. A 


ſure Indication this, that God has deſign- 


ed himſelf, in whom there is a Fulneſ ff 
Joy, to be the principal Object of our De- 


As ſoon as ever you have placed your Af- 


the chief Point 


not that earthly Thing, but what is ſufficient 
to make you very unhappy, when once you 


different to all the Bleſſings of Life, which 
you are poſſeſt of: There will be a craving. 
Void left aking in the Breaſt, which it will 


lies.” And ſome have been of Opinion, that 


the Soul feels ſtronger Pangs in being torn 
from thoſe Things, for which ſhe has con- 
trated a long habitual Fondneſs; than ſhe 
does in being divorced from that Body to 
which ſhe has been long united. Guard 
then betimes againſt any growing Paſſion, 
whether for Riches, Pleaſures, or Honours ; 


and 
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8 XIII. and you will find the Loſs of them will ft 
je heavy upon you. We reſt with the main 
Bent of our Souls upon earthly Things, x 
our principle Supports; the Conſequence of 
which is, that, when they ip from undi 
us, our Fall is more hurtful, in Proportion 
to the Weight and Streſs,” with — we re. 

** upon wem!!! 
azuly, Reflect on the Ae you have 
4 rathes than be always dwelling on thoſe you 
have not. Turn your Thoughts: to: the 
bright Side of Things. The Pleaſures of 
Converſation; the Endearments of Friend. 
hip, the folid Satisfactions of Virtue and 
 Benevolence, are more or leſs in every Man 
Power. Lead a Life which knows no Va. 
cancy from generous Sentiments, and then 
the Spirit of a Man will ſuſtain his Infirmities, 
We are affected with delightful Sena. 
tions, when we ſee even the inanimate Part 
of the Creation, the Meadows, Flowers 
and Trees, in a flouriſhing State. Ther 
muſt be ſome rooted Melancholy at the 
Heart, when all Nature appears ſmiling a 
bout us, to hinder us from correſponding 
with the reſt of the Creation, and joining 
in the univerſal Chorus of Joy. But it 
ae and Trees in a chearful Ver- 
dure, 
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hire, if Flowers in their Bloom, and all 82. XIII. 
the vegetable Parts of the Creation in their 9 


Un 

0 moſt advantageous Dreſs, can inſpire Glad- 
„ nes into the Heart, and drive away all 
on 
re 


li 


Sadneſs but Deſpair; to ſee the rational 
Creation happy and flouriſhing, ought to 
give us a Pleaſure as much ſuperior, as the 
latter is to the former in the Scale of Be- 
'W ings. But the Pleaſure is ſtill heightened, 
ff we ourſelves have been inſtrumental in 
Ml contributing to the Happineſs of our Fel- 
„bw, Creatures, if we have helped to raiſe 
an Heart drooping beneath the Weight of 
Grief, and revived that barren and dry 
1 Land, where. no Water was, with ape” 
ing Showers of Love and Kindneſs. 
flections upon our Benevolence to our — 
dies, next to thoſe upon our Piety to God, 
will be to us, what they were to Job, who 
dwelled much upon them, our beſt Comfort 
under the Preſſure of Adverſity. 
e Conſider, that Bleſſings you enjoy are 
che free Gifts of God: But the Calamities 
you ſuffer are the juſt Wages of Sin. And 
yet perhaps you are inſenſible of, and un- 
M grateful for the former, though unmerited 
Favours; while you murmur and repine at 
6, the om 6 K you have fully deſerved. 
| Think, 
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Think, how. many are more miſerable 
than you. Think, at the ſame Time, that 


you are curſing the Day of your Birth, or, 


wiſhing for that of your Death, upon the 
Account, it may. be, of ſome trifling Loſs 
or Diſappointment ; haw many are perhaps 


dying. of Poyerty, and a broken Heart; 
or are living, (but had better be dead,) a- 


bandoned to extreme Want and Deſpair; 
bow many may be ſinking at once into the 


devouring Deep, with Thoughts more diſ- 


turbed and embroiled than the Deep itſelf; 
wondering, but there is none to ſave; look- 
ing, but there, is none to uphold. And 
whatever Misfortunes you labour under; 
be thankful to God for one ineſtimable Ad- 
vantage that you ſtill have Power and Op- 


portunity to ſecure, the greateſt Bleſſing of 
all, everlaſting Life: An Advantage, that 
thouſands want, who may, this Inſtant, 
be lying under the Agonies of a Death-bed 


Repentance, juſt ready to plunge into the 
Depths of unutterable Woe. What would 
theſe poor Wretches give, that — were in 


your Condition 


At, Let us reflect, 1 fe it 


15, that our Wills ſhould be conformable 


and reſigned to * divine. Could you 


A! „ 
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compaſs ſome favourite Scheme in View, Sa. XIII · 
the Center of your Wiſhes, and the End F 
of your Endeavours ; eternal Miſery might, 
for any Thing you know, to a Mind like 
yours, be the Conſequence of it. Should 
thoſe. Calamities come upon you, which 
you dread and fence againſt; they may be 
the effectual Means of your Salvation: For 
Calamities, God's extraordinary Means of 
reforming! Sinners, may penetrate that 
Heart, which the common Occurrences of 
Life could not reach or affect. Becauſe, 
though God's Hand may be legible in them, 
yet it is only ſo to an attentive Obſerver: 

But violent Afflictions will rouſe the Soul, 
ot as a Hurricane does the Body, from 
te moſt profound Repoſe. — _ 

No Body ought to pray for Wealth or 
Honour, in an unreſerved Manner, or with- 


' out ſuch Reſtrictions as theſe. © O thou 
„eternal Being, the fole Author of every 
1 e Thing that 18 good 77¹ ztſel 3 and the 
( fole unerring Diſcerner of what is good 
* for us; if thou ſeeſt that I ſhall be more 


* beneficial to the World, and more happy 
in myſelf, by an Acceſſion of Fortune 
then may thy Goodneſs confer it upon 
me: But if thou foreknoweſt, that, in- 

© 4 fein 


l 
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Sun. XIII. < ſtead; of doing more Gobd thereby, 


K ments in this World, without that well. 
grounded Peace of Conſcience, which 
*© this World cannot give, and the Loſs of 


any Thing in a true Light; Ears and hearl 


ing; ſo much deſpiſe you, as they do your 


_ deſpiſe that, which is deſpicable and littk 


Fortune, they would 1dolize you; though, 
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« will dazzle my Mind, and make me 
' © forget my Friends, forget Thee, the 
6 belt of Friends, forgetting moſt of al 
© myſelf, the better Part of myſelf then 


* rather ſtrip me of every Thing, but mj 


55 Virtue; then grant me all the Enjoy. 


< which nothing, ch It can a cat 
4 countervail.” 

Perhaps you are PP that. Wi are 
deſpiſed, and your proud Heart rebels with. 
in you. Alas! Men do not, properly ſpeak. 


Fortune: And can you wonder they ſhoull 


in itſelf ? Nothing can be leſs, except i 
be their Minds, WhO diſregard you upon 
that Account; or your owns, who are trouble 
above Meaſure at it. If you had an ampk 


like an Idol indeed, you had Eyes and jaw nit 


not the Voice of Reaſon ; ſo very contempt! 
ble, that nothing can be more fo, except it 
be thoſe who put their Truſt in you. 


—_— p— rt n — nn Kandi... hank © — FLY _ — 
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Are you ſorry: to ſee Worth and Virtue 588. XIII. 
neglected, while Vice thrives and is ad- 
vanced. f Why thus it generally has been, 

and thus it always will be, without a Mi- 
tacle. For Worth: and Virtue is backward 

Lin making Advances, content with a Con- 
See of 1 thoſe Honours, which 


rave. no Stone. nue to compaſs that 
by int of , Aſſurance and unwearied Ap- 
plication, which they deſpair of upon any 
other Foot. Add to this, that the worthy 
will riſe; if at all, by worthy Means. They 
vill ſcorn, after a great Example *, to do 
that for. Preferment, which even the Worth- 
les would not do, but for Preferment. 
And when they find all the dire# Avenues 
to Greatneſs blocked up, when they cannot 
enter in by the proper Door, which is that 
of, Virtue; they will not poorly and ab- 
10 climb or creep up ſome .other Way, 
like a Thief and a Robber, by any indirect 
and ſiniſter Artifices. Whereas the Bad are 
not ſcrupulous, they can careſs little En- 
zines of Power, proſtitute their Conſcience, 
and make a ſorry Purchaſe at the e 
of Honour and Religion. 


oy dee Chillingworth's fuſt Letter at the End of his Works, 
ODE out 


„ 
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Power execute, are comparable to one „ngk 
Evil, viz. that of Gulli; when one ha 


Diſpleaſure is worſe than Death. He who 


; proſperous Villain, who, if he thinks at all, 


07 the Duty of” Rebeat) i 


But which is the-mot happy? The for 
mer or the latter? He is far happier,” who 
even amidſt the univerſal Wreck of hö Für 
tunes Has Preſer ved One ibu Pla 
his Virtue, worth nfihitely more than al 
He has 16ſt! than' that Man i is, vs, What. 
ever elſe he remains of, has Mack 
Shipwreck” of 'a' good Oonſeience.- The 
Man, bar bas ft hit on Soul, is miſers 
ble indeed; but he, WHO amidſt "all hi 
Laſſes has not loſt Irniſef; that Berter. Par, 


which is "chiefly himſelf; p. has within him 


that conſcious Worth, and that bright Pro. 


ſpect before him, which will abate th Edge 
of his Mibfortunes. Not / the united E. 


vils, Which human Malice can invent, or 


incurred the Wrath of that Almighty Be- 
ing, in whoſe Plkaſure is 'Life, and whoſt 


18 happy i in A his Innocence, may 
enjoy himſelf much more, than the moſt 


muſt have ſeveral Hours of exquiſite An- 
guiſh, when by himſelf ; which his Pride 
conceals from Company, and the View of 
the World. The — whoſe Sins are 
like 
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like a fore Burthen, too heavy for him PEO Nin. 


bear, feels a greater Load, than any he can 
lay upon another. There is a Pleaſure even 
in the ſilent Melancholy of a quiet Conſci- 
ence, far ſuperior to all thoſe noiſy, and 
therefore empty Joys, which are deſigned 
to divert the Thoughts of a guilty One. 
When all the World frowns upon him, 
and every Thing looks black about him; 
that Being, whoſe the whole World is, and 
all that is therein, can lift up the Light of 
bis Countenance upon him, ſo that there ſhall 
be nothing black or dark within him. 

Are you ſorry to ſee the Madneſs of the 
World, to ſee, that Reaſon, though, like 
our Saviour, it came into the World to 
reign and bear Sway: Yet, like Him, has 
no Kingdom of this World; like Him, it is 
borne down by Nonſenſe, Rage and Fury, 
by Faction and Tumult; that Debauch- 
ery, amaſſing Wealth, and propagating 
ſenſeleſs Opinions, is the great Buſineſs 
here; that Irreligion flouriſhes, and Chriſ- 
tianity decays? Remember, that Truth, 
though, like our bleſſed Saviour, it may, 
be buried for a while, yet will riſe victo- 
nous, and ſurmount all Oppoſition. Re- 
member, what God ſaid to Elifab, when 

— = Z Lo. 
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Stk XIII. he complained that He only was left of the 


true Believers : Yet have I left me ſeven 

thouſand in Iſrael, who have not bowed the 
Knee to Baal. Yet are there ſeveral thou. 
ſands, Men,” whoſe diſtinguiſhed Senſe and 
Judgment nothing can equal but their Pie- 
ty, Humanity and Virtue; who, after a 
thorough Examination, chuſe to live in, 

and would dare to die for, the Chriſtian 
Religion. Whereas, cool-thinking Infidel 
are as rare to be met with, as cool-think. 
ing Villains, (to whom I would be under. 
ſtood to compare them only in Reſpect of 
Number;) though thoſe that are ſo are 
generally incurable. It has been ' obſerved, 

that there is ſeldom or never any ſuch 
Thing as a diſintereſted Malice in cold 
Blood againſt any Man: All ſedate Malice 
ariſing from-ſome real or imaginary Oppo- 
ſition of Intereſt. The ſame holds true as 
to Chriſtianity : There is perhaps no ſuch 
Thing as a cool, - ſedate, . diſintereſted Ma- 
lice againſt it: The Hatred towards it ariſes 
from hence, that it is not ſome Mens In- 
tereſt it ſhould be true ; that it lays before 
them ſach diſtaſteful and unpalatable Truths, 

as that they muſt be eternally miſerable, if 
they go on ſtill in thoſe Practices, to which 
long 
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long Cuſtom has wedded them. Hence all S- XIII. 
that Bitterneſs and Virulence againſt it. 
Chriſtianity is too fri# for the criminal 
Pieaſures of ſeveral in high Life; too fim- 
ple and rational for ſvveral in /ow Lites, who 
arecarried away with pompous Appearances, 
land overbearing Pretenſions : Hence Irre- 
gion is ſpreading among the Gentry, and 
Enthuſiuſm among the Pepulace. But yet, 
amidſt all our melancholy Apprehenſions, 
it ought to be ſome Comfort to us, that 
in an Age and Nation, where bad Books 
and bad Principles are induſtriouſſy diſperſed, 
Divine Providence has taken Care, as it al- 

N ways does, that there ſhould be Variety of 
Antidotes at Hand, and that the Remedies 
ſhould at leaſt bear Proportion to the Poi- 
ſon. And nothing, that has been advan- 
oed in Favour of Infidelity, is left unan- 
fuered ; but, what muſt ever be unanſwer- 
alle by us, that audacious Inſolence, and z/}- 
bred Raillery, with which ſhameleſs Writers 
have treated ſacred Subjects. 
ö But, perhaps, public Grievances do not 
affect you ſo much; let us then proceed to 
thoſe of a private Nature. 

Are you deprived of your Friends? Con- 
'mced by ſad Experience, upon how pre- 

EY 2 2 2 een 
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from hence, to cultivate one Friendſbip More , 


able, a Fiendſhip with that Being, who 


to any Length, muſt have ſurvived ſeveral 
of their Friends ; and, though new Ones 
may ſucceed, and be adopted into their 


for our departed Friends; let us conſider, 


Meaſure. 


ly reliſh the new; becauſe they ſay, and 
think, the old were better. The Reaſon of 
which probably is, that Men inſenſibly join 


with the Ideas of thoſe Perſons, with whom iſ 
they then converſed. The Remembrance 
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carious a Tenure we hold, that moſt valu. 
able Bleſſing, Friendſhip; we ſhould learn, 


a Friendſhip anprecarious and unperiſh. 


is the Almighty Helper of the Friendle; 
who will never leave us, nor forſake us. In. 
ſtead of ſorrowing, as Men without Hope 


that the greateſt Inſtance of our Kindneß 
to the Memory of the dead, is to think 
live and act; as we may reaſonably preſume 
they would deſire of us, and expect from 
us, if alive: And their Deſire would be, 
that we ſhould not diſquiet ourſelves abo 


Thoſe, whoſe Lives have been drawn out 


Room ; yet after having taſted the Plea- 
ſures of old Friendſhips, they ſeldom great- 


the pleaſurable Ideas of their younger Years, 


of 
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of that Seaſon of Delight, aſſociates itſelf 82 * XIII. 
| with, and gives an agreeable Luſtre to, 
what was ſaid and done then, and to thoſe 
fu. who faid and did it. After the Loſs of an 
old Acquaintance, to whom we uſed to pour 
„forth all our Soul, (and no Wonder, for 
In. he was as our own Soul,) nothing can ſo 
effectually bear up the Mind, as a Conſci- 
er WW ouſneſs, that we have acquainted ourſelves 
«© MW with God, who was our Guide from our 
1 WW Youth, will not forſake us, when our 
ne WY Strength failetb, and will be our Portion 
om for ever. ; 
be Are you, though innocent, deprived of 
e your Reputotion ? When Perſons through 
Ignorance miſtake, or through Villainy 
ut miſrepreſent your Actions; can you wiſh 
ral for a nobler Theatre to diſplay your Vir- 
gez WM tues, than the Heaven of Heavens; for an 
ir auguſter Aſſembly to applaud them, than 
a. the united Hoſt of Men and Angels; or 
at. for a greater Judge to reward them, than 
nd He, who is at once the unerring Judge of 
of W Perfection in others, and the conſummate 
in! Standard of Perfection in himſelf ? In the 
rs, mean Time you will beſt anſwer all Objec- 
m tions againſt your Goodneſs, by doing Good; 
ce as the Philoſopher anſwered the Cavils a- 
of 2 3 gainſt 
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Ses. XIII. gainſt Motion, by moving, and walking a. 


eſtabliſhed. your Character; you may de. 
ſpiſe each idle Blaſt of Cenſure, as à Vin 
that ſoon paſeth e and cometh nut a: 


- gain, | 


muſt certainly come upon you ſome Time 
or other; as Sickneſs, for Inſtance, or the 
Apprehenſions of imminent Death? Na. 
ture, or rather the wiſe Author of Nature, 
ſupplies us, during our Illneſs, with ſeveral 
Reſources of 3 which we were not 
before; aware of. When we are in full 
Health, we cannot imagine, how, we ſhould 
brook Pain, Sickneſs and Confinement : No 
ſooner are we ill, than we find a new Set 
_of Deſires, a new Train of Ideas, a nes 


11 org thoſe. Diverſions and Enjoyments, 
which, were before our favourite .Defires, 
In ſhort, moſt Ills, in this Particular, re- 
ſemble a Fog: While we are at a Diſtance, 
they ſeem ſo ſolid, as to ſhut out cach 
Glimpſe of Light; 
approach them, than we ſind they are much 
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bout: And, when by this Means you hai 


Does the. Fear of. Ils al you, Which 


ſJ—.... . © wg nes. oe — 


Frame of Mind, ſuited to the preſent Oc- 
We no longer. eagetly covet that 


# #7 ©... 


but no ſooner do we 


thinner, than they appeared. 


Are 
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grievous Diſappointments ? Perhaps you 
might have been as much diſappointed, if 


you had fucceeded ; by finding, that Things 


upon . Enjoyment : ſeldom anſwer the gay 
flattering Ideas, which we form before- 
hand; and that your. Reaſon had been the 
Dupe of your Imagination, which had 
painted Objects bigger than the Life. Ma- 
ny, who have concluded, they ſhould be 
thoroughly miſerable, if they miſcarried in 
their Purſuits ; yet, ſome Time after their 
Miſcarriage, have been quite eaſy and con- 
tented, An abſolute Deſpair of gaining a 
Point, will as effectually put a Stop to the 
Craving of our Deſires, as the very Poſſeſſi- 


on of the Thing deſired: The Soul will be 


no longer reſtleſs, but take Things as it finds 
them, and enjoy what it has. From hence 
we may learn, that, though every Man muſt 
know what he defres; few or none know, 
what they do not want; not want, I mean, 


in Regard to the real Neceſſities, or valu- 
though they 


able Conveniencies of Life; 
might wiſh for them to furniſh a Supply 


for their Vanity, or for the Grgtification of 


ſome exorbitant Paſſion. It muſt be own- 
bd, for the Honour of Nature (or rather of 


2 oe - the 
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Are you obliged to ſet down under ſome S*. XIII. 
— 


—— o—_e — . — . oe. a2. Aa 


sun XII. the Author of Nature,) that half the Mi. 
— as 


5 and, when we are in Poſſeſſion of them, we 
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ſeries in the World are owing to Follies, of 
which Nature is entirely innocent. Beſide 
thoſe Inclinations, which are originally i in- Wot 
terwoven in our Frame; Education, Cuſ. ti 
tom, and the Faſhion of the World, has WH 
begot in us ſeveral artificial Deſires. Now, Wh 
if Providence has made the Gratification of Mn 
our natural Appetites eaſy under proper Re- 
gulations; it is no Reflection upon his Good. 
neſs, that he has not put it in every Man's 
Power to ſatisfy thoſe acquired Cravings, and 
fantaſtic Deſires, which we have created in 
ourſelves. We ſeldom fail to revenge up- 
on ourſelves the Wrong we have done Na- 
ture, by ſeverely ſuffering for departing from 
its Simplicity, to introduce a Taſte for ex- 
penſive Follies. We are firſt uneaſy, be- 
cauſe we 1magine we want ſuch Things ; 


are uneaſy, becaufe we find ſuch REO are 
"wanting in themſelves. * 

Are you aggrieved by oppreſſive Power ? 
What then, ſhall Virtue be injured here; 
and ſhall its Grievances not be redrefled ? 
Surely, then have I cleanſed my Heart in 
vain, and waſhed my Hands in Innocency.— 
But hold, impatient Man Wait thou with 
humble 
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CR 8 e SER XIII. 
- numble Reſignation of Mind; till, at the 82. 


f Wiaſt grand Revolution, all Diſtinctions, but 
s (the only valuable ones) thoſe of a religi- 
- Wous and moral Nature, ' ſhall be no more; 


. Will that Glow-worm Luſtre, with which 


1s Mſome, at once both bright and deſpicable, 
„ Jhave been inveſted, ſhall diſappear at the 
Dawn of everlaſting Day 


- MW Wouldſt thou be grieved at a Minute's 


. MUncaſineſs, which ſhould be productive of 


d MWlowing Life? No ſurely. Why, this Life 
n bears no more Proportion to Eternity, than 
- Minute does to thy Life below. It is 


but a Point, in Compariſon of thy whole 


n MWExiſtence. Submit then to Afflictions, 


= {which God ſeverely lays upon thee : Afflic- 


- tons, which are but for a Moment; yet, if 


; Wpaticntly endured, will work out for you an 
exceeding and eternal Weight of Glory. 


Carry thy Eyes upwards to that bleſſed 
Place, where thy Nature ſhall be, as it 
were, caſt anew ; purified from all droſſy 
Frailty; but brightened and refined, as to 


of the Soul. Here is one continued Repe- 


's Happineſs for the whole Term of thy fol- 


Mixtures, and coarſe Alloys of human 


the ſterling Luſtre and genuine Excellencies 


lition of the ſame unſatisfactory Objects, and 


there © 
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Sus. XIII. chere is nothing new" under the Sun: But 


fluctuating ; but none can ſecure to them. 


undiſturbed Calm. The Ship, however, 
1s ſhll under Sail; and whether the Weather 


nearer Approaches to, and muſt ſhortly 


reach the Shore: And may it be TE Ha. 
ven, where we would be! 


were, in the true Eſtimate of Things, Ad. 
vantages, invaluable Advantages. Then 


namely that Riches might have begotten in 


Luxury, Inſolence to diſtreſſed Merit, and 


foction for the Things above, and of all 


there, far perhaps above the Sun, ney 


Scenes, new Beings, new Wonder, ney 


Joys will aer . verge to our N Tc 


Views. 


Look then upon this World, as one 
wide Ocean, where many are ſhipwrecked 
and irrecoverably loft, more are toſſed and 


ſelves, for any conſiderable Time, a future 


be fair or foul, we are every Minute making 


Then ſhall we underſtand, that, _ 
we miſtook for and miſcalled Misfortunes, 


ſhall we know, why Riches were with- 
holden from us, and Poverty 'our Lot; 
us an Indifference to Religion, Sloth, 


a Contempt of our Fellow - Creatures: 
Whereas Poverty was the Parent of an Af- 


the 
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the lovely Tr ain of Siſter Virtues, viz. Sxx. XIII. 
Temperance, Patience, Humility, Meek- NE 


neſs; and dee in our 2-0 Call- 


in 

= will it 3 Litde: or bing 
whether we have gone down to the Cham- 
bers of Death; by an eaſy gradual Deſcent; 
or have been violently puſhed off the Pre- 


cipice of Life; whether we have been 


tolſed by Storms and Tempeſts: Or had a 
ſmooth. and .caſy Voyage, to the Shore. of 
everlaſting Reſt. - Unleſs it be to repent of 
the Sins of our . paſt, Lives; it is ſcarce 
worth our while to look backward :; Let 
us.then look forward to that Life- which is 
to come. Let us conſider all the ſplendid 
Amuſements of this World, as ſo many gay 
Follies ; and all the more important Tranſ- 
actions of it, as ſo many ſober Follies ; if 
they interfere with our Preparations for the 
next. Let us. repoſe an unreſerved Truſt 
in that Being, whoſe Almighty Power will 
protect us, whoſe unerring Wiſdom will 
direct our Goings, and whole infinite Good- 
neſs will overpay our ſlight Sufferings with 
an unfading Crown of Glory. 
When all human Means fail, the Deity - 

can ſull, upon any extraordinary Emer- 


gency, 
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Sen. XIII. gency, adapt his Succours to our Neceſſi. 
kes. His Relief can come, juſt as our $a. 


viour did to his Diſciples, When the Door: 
were ſhut, then ſtood be in the Midft of them, 
and ſaid, Peace be unto you. The Doors are 


never ſhut againſt the divine Aſſiſtance; 


That can find a Paſſage, and gain an Ad. 


mittance, when nothing elſe can: It can ſpeak 


Comfort to the Deſponding, and Peace to 


the Dying, the Angel from Heaven, that muſt 


firengthen us in our laſt Agonies. And ſome. 


times the Deity defers his gracious Aid, til 
there be no Probability of human Relief; 
that, what is done at this Criſis to ſave u 


from imminent Ruin, we might diſcover to 
be his Doing, and acknowledge it 70 be mar. 
n in our * 


SER 


/ 
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JAuEs IV. A 
uk not Evil one of __ Brethren 


T is a melancholy Conſideration; that seu XV. 
| Converſation runs very low; that, if 
any Topic of Religion is ſtarted, it 
brings us under the odious Imputation of 
Cant and Hypocrify ; if any Topic of uſe- 
ful Learning, it lays us open to the Cenfure 
of Pedantry and Ill-Breeding : That, if the 
Thread of Converſation be very fine, it is 
often immediately and abruptly broken off; 
but, if it be of a coarſer and more homely 
Contexture, it is generally more durable and 
laſting. Strange! that a Set of Creatures, 
diſtinguiſhed by Reaſon and Religion from 
Brutes, allied to Angels, and capable of 
holding an Intercourſe with God, ſhould *_ 
rarely utter one religious Sentiment worthy 
of a reaſonable Being : While ſeveral have 
Recourſe to Oaths and Imprecations, to 


2 


5x. XIV. fill up the migtity Void" of Senſe, d to Nos 


when we give our Advice in a ſupercilious 
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ſupply the Vacancy of Reaſon; making the 
ſacred Names of their Creator and Saviour, 
which ought to ſuggeſt the moſt awful and 
auguſt Ideas, to be in their Diſcourſe, what 
they themſelves are too often in the World, 
ile inſignificant Expletives. 

But what falls under my preſent Conſi- 
yy deration, 1 is the reigning Vice of Evil-Speak- 
ing. I ſhall therefore * 


Ih, The Extent of the rege in my 
W 
Ildly, The Cards of Bril-Speaing. 
IIIah, The nnn of it. 


J. Then, I am to  ſhew the Extent of 
the Precept in my Text. _ 

In the firſt Place, This Precept does not 
extend ſo far, as to hinder us from telling 
another Man his Faults, with a View to 

his Amendment: We may ſpeak Evil of a 

Man, with a Deſign to do Good to him. 

Thou ſhalt, in any wiſe, rebuke thy Neigh- 
Baur; Thou ſhalt not ſuffer Sin upon him. 
But we are guilty of a Breach of our Duty, 


magiſterial Manner, rather to ſhew our 
own 
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than to benefit the Party concerned. We 
muſt conſult the gentleſt Manner and foft- 
eſt Seaſons of Addreſs: Our Advice muſt 
not fall, like a violent Storm, bearing down 
and making that to droop, which it was 
meant to cheriſh and refreſn: It muſt de- 
ſcend, as the Dew upon the tender Herb; 
or like melting Flakes of Snow; the ſofter 
it falls ; the /onger it dwells upon, and the 
deeper it ſinks into the Mind. If there are 
few, who have the Humility to receive Ad- 
vice as they ought; it is often, becauſe 
there are as few, who have the Diſcretion 
o convey it in a proper Vehicle, and to 
qualify the Harſhneſs and Bitterneſs of Re- 
roof, againſt which corrupt Nature is apt 
o revolt, by an artful Mixture of ſweeten- 
ing and agreeable Ingredients. To probe 
he Wound to the Bottom, with all the 
zoldneſs and Reſolution of a good ſpiritual 
Surgeon : And yet with all the Delicacy and 
enderneſs of a Friend, requires a very 
lexterous and maſterly Hand. An affable 
Deportment, and a Complacency of Beha- 
our, will diſarm the moſt obſtinate: 
hereas if, inſtead of calmly pointing out 
heir Miſtakes, we break out into unſeem- | 


3 ty 


| and 1 er 


. 
. 
1 
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own Authority and Superiority in Wiſdom, 
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Sn. XIV. Iy Sallies of Paſſion, we ceaſe to have an 
Influence. 'So far then as Men tell other, 
of their Faults with an Intention to reform 
them, and in a proper and becoming Man. 

ner; ſo far they do not offend "_ the 

Prohibition in my Text. 

2dhy, It is no Crime to deſcant upon the 
P aults of our Neighbour, which are pub. 
lic and notorious. For where can be the | 
Harm for any Man to talk, of what 1 | 

One knows? . 
zaly, Though ne can - juſtify. il. 
grounded. uncharitable Opinions ; yet in 

Te Caſes, where we have. a ſufficient Informa. 

| tion, a: wide Difference 1s to be made be. 
tween what we ſay in a mixed Company; 
and what we diſcloſe to a particular Friend, 
who is virtually under a Covenant with, 
not to betray our private Converſation. F « 

we cannot forbear to communicate our 
 obole Soul, without any Reſerve. to hini 
who is, as it were, a Pari of aur Soul. To 
be always upon our Guard, is like being 
always in Armour: It is cumberſome and 
uneaſy : However we may wear. it for our 
Self-Defence among Enemies, or Perſons 
whom we do not know to be otherwiſe; 
yet, among intimate Friends, one chuſes 


On Evil-Speaking: 8 A $3 
to jo it off, and to be free and diſen- * 83 


Meaning of the Text, when we are called 
upon by lawful Authority to ſpeak what 
we know againſt 4 Criminal. For we are 
nl not obliged to bear zo Witneſs at all againſt 
our Neighbour ; we are only to bear no 
nl falſe Witneſs. This Rule extends to giving 
«1 Teſtimonials and Characters of Servants, or 
Candidates for an Employment. To give 
il them no Character at all, is to all Intents 
u and Purpoſes the ſame, as giving them a 
a. bad one: And to give them a good Charac- 
de. ter upon the whole, when they do not de- 
i ferve it, is to be eaſy and good-natured at 
the Expence of Truth and Juſtice. . 
thy, We are fo far from acting againſt 
the Precept of my Text, that it is an Act 
of Charity, as well as Juſtice, to ſtrip the 
Wolf of his Sheep's Clothing, which he 
has put on to make a Prey of the innocent 
and unſuſpecting. It is a Matter of great 
Conſequence to the Public, that the Cha- 
racters of wicked Men ſometimes ſhould 
be univerſally known, as well as the Cha- 
raters of the virtuous. It is highly ne- 
cellary, thoſe ſhould be undeceived, who - 
1. A a repoſe 


ny 

» 

m Nor, 4650, Do we act contrary to the 
n. 

he 
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$:-XIV. repoſe a Confidence in one that may bear 
1 a fair Character, but is no better than a 
Villain. Accordingly, our Saviour, who 
exemplified” an ' univerſal Good-Will to 
Mankind in all his Actions, yet takes off 
the ſpecious Gilding from thoſe Hypocrites, 
who for a Pretence made long Prayers, 
that they might devour Widows Houſes. He 
removed the thin Veil of Hypocriſy, and 
diſcovered thoſe mean Deſigns, which lurked 
beneath their Pretenſions to an uncom- 
mon Sanctity. Where a Man's Vices on- 
ly hurt himſelf, and terminate in his own 
Perſon; there we have no Right to publiſh 
them; becauſe we can anſwer no good End 
thereby: But where they affect, or may 
affect others, it is our Duty to warn as ma- 
ny, as we think proper, a due Regard be- 
ing had to our own Safety. Only let us 
take this Caution along with us: Before we 
endeavour to undeceive others; let us be 
ſure, we are not deceived rien, That 
Rule, which a celebrated Philoſopher laid 
down for the Conduct of the Underſtand- 
ing in judging of the Truth of Things, is 
as neceſſary for our Conduct in judging aright 
of the Characters of Men, viz. Always to 
tuipend our Judgment, till we have got 
clear, 
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clear, diſtinct and deciſive Evidence. Never Sn. XIV. 
proceed under any ſlender Surmiſes, and pre- 2 
carious Conjectures, the Workmanſhip of the 
Brain. Proportion your Aſſent to cy Clear- 
neſs of the Proofs upon, which it is built, 

The Sum of all is this : We may ſpeak ill 
of a Man, after we have gained a compe- 
y tent Knowledge, and formed a ri ight Judg- 
went of his Character. — provided we think 
t neceſſary to detect him; either becauſe the 
publie Good requires it, or leſt any parti- 
cular Perſon, whoſe Good we haveat Heart, 
ſhould be infected by his Company, or 
over-reached by his Cunning. But where, 
as one expreſſeth it, there are no Reaſons of 
Conſcience to make a Good Man ſpeak out; 
there are always Reaſons of Prudence to 
make a wie Man hold his Tongue. 

There is one Remark, which falls under 
this Head, that muſt not be omitted, wiz; 
That we are obliged, by a Principle of Self- 
Defence, to ſet a Mark of Infamy on thoſe 
who have injuriouſly branded the Reputa- 
tion of their Neighbours. For he, who 
has injured one Perſon, either in his Repu- 
tation or Fortune, threatens every Body. 
And therefore common Prudence will teach 
us to give ſuch a Man his juſt Character, 
| A493” that 


Gd. » T0000 


* 
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StG, XIV. that he may not be able to make diſadvan- 


others againſt the like Practices. To be 
often Invvighing againſt his Vices, however 


ceney in dwelling on his Faults.” And it is 
Dead bury, their Dead: Let thoſe, that are 


with themſelves. 


to ſpeak ill of the Dead: And the Anſwer 
18, that it either muſt be lawful in ſome 
_ Cafes, and under proper Reſtrictions; or 


tageous Impreſſions upon the unwary and 
undeſigning, by giving every Man ele a 
3 
If a Man's Vices are ſo flagrant, * his 
Character ſo infamous, that there is no 
Danger he ſhould impoſe upen others; 
what are we to do in ſuch a cage 21 90 


not ſay, it is unlawful to ſpeak Evil of 
him: But the leſs we fay of him, fo much, 


Ithink, the better; unleſs it be our De- 
ſign to raiſe an Indignation in ourſelves or 


notorious, looks as if we took a Compla- 


not the Property of Charity, or of a chari- 
table Man, to rejoice in Iniquity. Let the 


dead to all Sentiments of Virtue, delight to 
throw Dirt upon Men ir n the fame Seats 


It may be aſked, whether it be Haveful 


we muſt condemn all Hiſtorians (the ſacred 
Ones not excepted) who have tranſmitted 
the 
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the Faults as well as Virtues of the Dead Se. XIV. 


to Poſterity. There is a Tenderneſs due 
to the Memories of thoſe, who are no 
longer in a Capacity to ſpeak for them- 
ſelves: And therefore we ought to be very 
careful not to charge any Crimes upon 
them, of which we have not ſtrong authen- 
tic Proofs, either from perſonal Know- 
edge, or from Perſons of unſuſpected Ve- 
racity. Where there is even a faint Proba- 
bility, that the Fact, of which they are 
accuſed, might be otherwiſe than it is re- 
preſented : There we ought. to be filent. 
But where the Facts are fo notorious, that 
they admit of no Doubt; ſo flagrantly bad, 

that they need no Aggravation ; there we 
ought to conſider, that there is a Curſe de- 
hounced upon the Wicked, that their Me- 
mories thould rot; as there is a Promiſe to 
the Righteous, that they ſhould be had in 
Remembrance, and their Memories be em- 


balmed. It is wrong hkewiſe to ſpeak Evil 


of the Dead, for the Sake of Evil-Speaking, 
without a View to the ee of the 
Ling, . 

Laſtly, Though it is our r Duty not to 
ſpeak ul of any Man, without ſome of the 
Reaſons, which I have mentioned; yet it 


"EF 1 does 
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7 XIV. does not follow, that we ought to ſpeal 
Fe well of every. Body promiſcuouſly, and in 
general: Becauſe we ought to make a Dif. 
tinction, where there is a Difference: We 
ought to pay the Tribute of Praiſe, where 
Praiſe is due; otherwiſe we rob the Good 
of that Pune, which is a Debt to Merit 
only, by putting all Mankind upon a Level 
He, who commends every one, in Effect 
commends no one at all. An undiſtinguiſh- 
ing Praiſe confounds the Characters of 
Men, as well as an undiſtinguiſhing Cen- 
ſure: Juſt as overmuch Light has the ſame 
Effect, as overmuch Darkneſs ; we ſee no- 
thing as it really is. By throwing an un- 
diſtinguiſhed Glare of Praiſe on every Object, 
we perceive no Object at all in its juſt and 
genuine Light. There has been ſo much 
Proſtitution of Applauſe, that ſcarce any 
Commendation is valuable; but what comes 
from thoſe, who can diſcommend with Im- 
punity, and commend without an eln. 
tion of a Reward. 


— — r —ͤñ —yU— — — — tro 2, * — 
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un dly, Having thus ſtated Fs Extent of 
| this. Duty, I proceed to point out the 
eee of ae 8. CATE, 


The 
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The firſt of which 18 an Aﬀectation of SER. XIV. 
KY wit. 9 


0 To 40 Juſtice to a ret and PE? Cha- 
V racter, requires an uncommon Judgment, 
bvelicacy, and Diſcernment. But nothing is 
more eaſy than to turn any Perſon, however 
. deſerving, into Ridicule: It is only to ex- 
1 change one Idea, which furniſhes no Matter 
5 for Ridicule, for another near a-kin to it 
b. which does; that of Seriouſneſs, for In- 
of ſtance, and a compoſed Behaviour, for that 
8 of a ſtiff Formality and Solemnity; and then 
WW the Work is done. The Vulgar may be ea- 
3 ſily made to miſtake the one for the other: 
And when they have once viewed a valuable 
Perſon in a ridiculous Light, they are ſcarce 
capable ever after of conſidering him in any 


other: The ludicrous Repreſentation recurs 
to their Memory, as often as the Perſon 
thus miſrepreſented offers himſelf to View. 

Thus what is only the Sport of a wanton 
Fancy, may be worſe dunn Death to an in- 
nocent Man. 

But whatever Pleaſure Men of this Turn 
may take in Ridicule, it is better to be in- 
nocently dull, than to have all the Wit in 
the World, and yet, by the Miſapplication 
of! it, to make one worthy Man one's Foe. 
5 A a 4 ps. One 
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bes xlv. does not follow, that we ought to ſpeak 
2 well of every Body promiſcuouſly, and in 
general: Becauſe we ought to make a Dif. 
tinction, where there is a Difference: We 
ought to pay the Tribute of Praiſe, where 
Praiſe is due; otherwiſe we rob the Good 
of that Tus, which is a Debt to Merit 
only, by putting all Mankind upon a Level 
He, who commends every one, in Effect 
commends no one at all. An undiſtinguiſh- 
ing Praiſe confounds the Characters of 
Men, as well as an undiſtinguiſhing Cen- 
ſure: Juſt as overmuch Light has the ſame 
Effect, as overmuch Darkneſs ; we ſee no- 
thing as it really is. By throwing an un- 
diſtinguiſhed Glare of Praiſe on every Object, 
we perceive no Object at all in its juſt and 
genuine Light. There has been fo much 
Proſtitution of Applauſe, that ſcarce any 
Commendation is valuable; but what comes 
from thoſe, who can Themed with Im- 
punity, and commend without an 5 5 
tion of a Reward. | 


| 
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1. dh, Having ah ſtated the Extent of 
this Duty, I proceed to hg out bs 
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The firſt of which is an Aﬀectation of SER. XIV. 
ak Wit. ä 


99 To do Juſtice to a erent and: ood Cha- 
- rafter, requires an uncommon- Judgment, 

bpelicacy, and Diſcernment. But nothing is 
e more eaſy than to turn any Perſon, however 
* deſerving, into Ridicule: It is only to ex- 
A change one Idea, which furniſhes no Matter 
2 for Ridicule, for another near a-kin to it 
Y which does; that of Seriouſneſs, for In- 
of ſtance, and a compoſed Behaviour, for that 
© of aſtiff Formality and Solemnity; andthen 


the Work is done. The Vulgar may be ea- 
ſily made to miſtake the one for the other: 
And when they have once viewed a valuable 
Perſon in a ridiculous Light, they are ſcarce 
capable ever after of conſidering him in any 
other: The ludicrous Repreſentation recurs 
to their Memory, as often as the Perſon 
thus miſrepreſented offers himſelf to View. 
Thus what is only the Sport of a wanton 
Fancy, may be worſe than Death to an in- 
nocent Man. 

But whatever Pleaſure Men of this Turn 
may take in Ridicule, it is better to be in- 
nocently dull, than to have all the Wit in 
the World, and yet, by the Miſapplication 
of it, to make one worthy Man one's Foe. 
855 A a 4. | | One 
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Sen, XIV. One humane and generous Sentiment is of 
gore Worth, than all the merely ludicrous 
and witty Thoughts, that ever were. For 
one humane Sentiment towards our Fellow. 
Creatures touches the Heart, and diffuſes 2 
a ſedate and laſting Complacency there: But I 
Thoughts merely witty and ludicrous only v 
pleaſe the Fancy for a while, and raiſe a t 
Blaze of Mirtb as ſhort-hved, as the Crack- 8 
ling of Thorns, to which Solomon compares MW n 
it. An ill natured Man may be a Prodigy c 
of Parts: He may have an uncommon {lf t: 
Brightneſs ; but then it is, like that of a Sum- o 
mer's Sun, an intalerable Brightneſs; to ſhun I þ 
its ſcorching: Beams, we retreat to the Shade, Ih 
and had rather bury ourſelves in Retirement, MW} 
than endure his Converſation. That Wit Wr 
is truly amiable, which gladdens and enli- Wl; 
vens every Thing, which ſhines with a Wc 
Luſtre gentle, but not faint ; and powerful, y 
| but not glaring. _ 
2B He, who endeavours to oblige the Com- 1 
| pany by his Good-Nature, never fails of 
| | being beloved: He, who ſtrives to enter- WW: 
| 
| 
| 
| 


tain it by his Good-Senſe, never fails of 
bein 4 eſteemed : But He, who is continu- 
ally aiming to be witty, generally miſcar- 
ries 1 his Aim: His Aim and Intention is 
BIB a to 
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to be admired; but it is his Misfortune ei- Szn 1 


hs to be deſpiſed or deteſted ; to be de. 


ſpiſed for Want of Judgment, or deteſted i 


for Want of Humanity. For we ſeldom 


admire the Vit, when we diſlike the Man. 
There are a great many, to whom the 


World would be ſo charitable, as to allow 
them to have a tolerable Share of common 


mire than common, ſomething very un- 
original Source; moſt of them might, I 


ble in Company: They are endeavouring to 


and Good-Will: Whereas the latter is in 
every Body's Power, the former in that of 
very few. 

The 24 Cauſe is an \ Haſtineſs or Preci- 
pitancy in Judging, before we know the 
whole of the Caſe. Nothing is more com- 
mon than to pronounce, with a deciſive Air, 
upon a Man's Whole Character from a ſuſ- 
picious Circumſtance ; and that too in 
Caſes, where none but thoſe who are inti- 
mate with bim, can have deciſive Evidence. 


Actions 


Senſe; if they did not ſet up for ſomething 


common, bright and witty. If we would 
trace the Faults of Converſation up to their 


believe, be reſolved into this: That Men 
had rather appear ſhining, than be agreea- 


raiſe Admiration, inſtead of gaining Love 


N XIV. Actions appear abſurd, which are yet found. 
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ed upon weighty and ſubſtantial Reaſong, 
known to the Party concerned, but un. 
known to us. The Motive he acts upon 
may be a Secret confined to his own Breaſt 
Several have, I believe, incurred the Impu. 
tation of Covetouſneſs, who really could not 
have expended more than they did, without 


being injurious to their Families, and Per: |. 


I to their Creditors. 

A ſingle Circumſtance /ipt in, will en- 
venom a whole Relation; and there may 
be often a Circumſtance omitted, which 
would give quite another Turn to the 
whole: Incline always to the favourable 
Side, when Things are doubtful. If you 
ſhould be - miſtaken on the charitable Side 
_ God will overlook your Miſtake, and ac. 
cept your Charity. But if you- miſtake 
through Uncharitableneſs —AII that I ſhal 
ſay is, May your Hearers conſider your In- 
vectives with Judgments and your Make 
with Mercy! | 

3. A third Cauſe is Malice. A mw 
natured Man will be far from thinking, 
that nothing can give Life and Spirit to 
_ Converſation, - but Scandal and Raillery: 
He wal take Care that, after ſome Hours 

: ſpent 


A a. a . oo” 
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ſpent in his Company, none ſhall reflect SERXIV. 


upon any Expreſſion of his, which ſhall 
dwell upon their Minds with Pain and Un- 
eaſmeſs. Whereas unhappy Tempers take 
a ſullen Satisfaction in blaſting Characters: 
And it muſt be owned, they have often a 
very unlucky Turn that Way: Keen Glances 


of Cenſure proceeding generally from a dark 


involved Temper, like F laſhes of oa. 


from a gloomy Sky 


Or perhaps a malicious Man ſhall go a 
more artful Way to Work. Such a 


*'Man, ſays he, has ſeveral; good Quali- 


« ties, and I cannot ſay, but I have an 
* Eſteem for him. But what a Pity is it, 
that he ſhould act in ſo ridiculous a 
% Manner, as he has done lately? I am 
heartily ſorry for it; I know more than 


e J will fay; but I love not to dwell upon 
{© Faults,” Thus he ſhall expreſs a World 


of Sorrow for his Neighbour's Miſcondu& ; 


when after all this extraordinary Concern, 


he ſhall not fail to ſet it out in the moſt ag- 


gravating Cireumſtances : He ſhall expreſs 


more than is true ; and intimate more than 
he expreſſes : He ſhall introduce what he 
has to ſay againſt a Man, with a Recital of 
fone valuable 9 on Purpoſe to give 


" binklf 
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Ss. xIV. himſelf an Air of Impartiality; and then 


angry Man. A malignant Praiſe has been 


ate Slander; as Poiſon is never more art- 


7 Human Nature, that a much larger Majority 


and the Peſts of Society. And yet theſe, 


is Evil, ſhall diſturb the Peace of the whole 
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ſhall uſher in a Character, which would not 
be received from a declared Enemy, or an 


always the moſt ſucceſsful Vehicle to inſinu- 


fully conveyed, than in Perfumes. _ 
It muſt be obſerved, for the Honour of 


in Towns and Villages are the peaceful and 
inoffenſive Inhabitants : Except in very large 
and populous Places, there are not, gene. 
rally ſpeaking, above five or fix troubleſome 
intermeddling Perſons, Enemies unto Peace, 


by forging Falſhoods, and grafting upon 
the Truth ſeveral inflaming Circumitances, 
by miſrepreſenting what is innocent, per- 
verting what is Good, and aggravating what 


Neighbourhood, ſpread Lies, and foment 


Diviſions. I do not know what Pleaſure 


Men of this Stamp may take, in ſuppoſing 
themſelves to ſtand clear of thoſe Vices, 


which they charge upon others. But this 


I dare venture to ſay, that the ſame Mean- 
neſs and Littleneſs of Soul, which makes 
then ſo ä to know, ſo glad to hear, 


and 
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and ſo induſtrious to ſpread any Fault of Sv. 
others, would make them commit the very 
ſame; provided they had the ſame Tempta- 
tions and Complexion. For Vice proceeds 
som nothing, but the Meanneſs and Baſe- 
neſs of a depraved Soul. | 

To this Claſs of ill-natured Perſons thoſe 
muſt be reduced, who love, as my expats 
it, to ſpeak their Minds upon all Occaſions, 
privileged Talkers ; affronting thoſe above 
them, inſulting thoſe 3 them, and 
diſpleaſing every Body. But if they will 
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" {Wabvays ſpeak freely, what they think; they [ 
© WW ſhould firſt take Care to think ju/tly, as they | 
* (ought, 7enderly of others, humbly and fober- 

Ii of themſelves. 

"WW The moſt delicate Pleaſure, f is to impart 

" Wit to our Fellow-Creatures; complaiſant, 

„bot never inſipid; frank, but never rude 

and unguarded; general in our Civility to 


all the Company, and particular to each 
[Perſon by Turns; when the Diſcourſe is 
directed to us, lending a favourable Atten- 
bon, and making pertinent Replies ; like a 
fine Picture, which ſeems to fix an Eye up- 
on, and direct its View to each Perſon in 
the Room, who looks upon it, and eyes it 
tentively. And, a Politeneſs (Politeneſs 
if N I mean p 


Sen XIV. 71 mean as to the main Eſſentials) be an At. 
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' tention to ſay and do thoſe Things only, 
which - may ſend others away pleaſed with 
themſelves and us, as far as is conſiſtent with 

Reaſon and Truth; then certainly Politeneſs 

is a Part of natural and revealed Religion, 
the latter of which expreſſly commands us 
to be courteous; it is Good-Nature beautified 
and refined by Art: Good-Nature, which, 
like the Author of Nature, is not extreme 74 
mark what is done amiſs, Charity, the moſt 
lovely of Virtues, repreſents others as lovely 
as poſſible. It does not merely let us ſee an 
Object, as it is; it is a Kind of Sunſhine, 
which brightens. hat it lets us ſee. Where- 
as Ill- Nature paſſes over all the ſhining 
Parts of a Man's Character, and dwells en- 
tirely on the dark Side of it: As a Painter 
of low Rank ſhall throw thoſe Beauties into 
| Darkneſs and Shade, which his Eye cannot 
endure to behold; becauſe his Hans cannot 
reach them. 

The 4th Cauſe of Bail, Speaking. is En- 
vy, or an Uneaſineſs ariſing from a Re- 
flection that the Perſons envied are our Su- 
periors in Fortune, or other Abilities. This 
prompts us to: depreciate their Worth, and 
to bring down their Character to a Level 
with ours; ſince we cannot advance ours 

3 to 
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g the ſame Eminence. We cannot outſtrip $3*.XIV? 
em by fair and direct Means; and there- — 
fore we endeavour baſely to ſupplant them. 

u Men of folid Senſe and Virtue ſeldom en- 

ey others, or think themſelves deſpiſed: 
Becauſe few or none are apt to think them- 

ſelves ſlighted, except thoſe, that deſerve to 


e o: They, on the other Hand, have that 
„ W-cnuine Feeling, that inward Conſciouſneſs 
p of Goodneſs, that home-felt Satisfaction, 


which the vain and conceited may pretend 
to, but never truly perceive. This makes 
em never out of Humour with themſelves: 
And when Men are not out of Humour 
with themſelves, they ſee and repreſent 
others in the moſt lovely Light. One need 
not envy any Perſon, nor conſequently de- 
tract from Him. Let a Perſon be our Better, 
2s he is called; provided he is not our 
ot Berrer in, what is beft of all, Religion and 
virtue. The Virtuous and the Good are 

the only Perſons to be envied; if there were 
not a better Way to be taken, which is to 
make ourſelves as virtuous and good as they 
are, by doing all the Good we can, and 
peng more than we can doo. 
The 5th Cauſe is little perſonal Animo- 
ities, uſt after a ſuppoſed or real Injury, 
Where 


Is 


A where there 1s no ſettled Malice: And 
eretore it would be a good: Rule, that, 
before our Paſſions are thoroughly cooled, 
we. make 6 Reſolution to ſpeak all th 
Good we know of our Adverſary: But if 
we caniiot do this, that then we reſolye 
never to ſpeak of him at all any further, 
than our own Self-Defence obligeth u; 
Becauſe whatever goed Qualities we can al. 
low him at hut Juncture; thoſe, we may 
| depend upom it, he has. But the / Qua. 
| kties, with which we find a ftrong Incli. 
| nation to charge Him, thoſe perhaps he has 
i nt. For let your Knowledge of Mankind 
1 be never ſo great; yet you never can ſe 
| 

| 

| 
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Perſons or Things in a true Light, unlch 

you view them cooly and diſpaſſionately: MW 
The ſame fober and diſpaſſionate Temper, 
which qualifies a Man for an Enquiry into 
the Truth of Things, enabling him like- 
wiſe to form a juſt Judgment of the Cha- 
racters of Perſons. Obſerve what your 
Sentiments of the ſame Perſon are, after he 


= has done you ſome ſignal Favour z and you 
= —_ will find this to be ſtrictly true: You wil 
[ findthe Ju dement. which you formed in 
the Heat of your Temper, intirely reverſed, 
nu this then be the fixed Determination of 


your 


id your Mind, to forbear all offenſive Words 5 NV. 
it, and Actions tall -you are calm enough. to — 
amine the Affair minutely, and to give it 
he Re-hearing. Take it for granted, that, 
ii whatever the Ferment of Paſſion ſuggeſts, 
will is either entirely, or at leaſt in ſome Mea- , 
MW fure falſe. We all ſee through 4 Gloſs 
*ab; but Paſſion makes us ſee through 
l. 2 Glaſs falſh, which magnifies Injuries be- 
ay yond their due Proportion. This we all 
acknowledge in our cooler Hours; yet it is 
i. ten to one we moſt unaccountably forget it 
upon the next Provocation. Such is our 
nd Nature ; and it is amazing, that He, who 
e bas ſtudied it, and knows his own Weak- 
eh nefles, ſhould be ſevere 28 wy Body, 
'& | but himſelf, | 

r, The 6#4-Cauſe of Na i is an ill 
to Life. in general. Thoſe, who know a great 
e. deal of Ill of themſelves, are apt to ſuſpect 
a. l of every Body elſe. Thou ae 
ur wickedy, that I was ſucb an one as thy Self, 
he 45 the Character, which the Pſalmiſt gives 
zu of an immoral Perſon. They accuſe People 
ill of Wickedneſs, which they do not know to 
in be true; and cenſure them for what they 
d. cannot know to be true, viz. their Inten- 
of bons, and the Thoughts of their Hearts. 
r Vor. I. Wa 23 8 They 
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They ſhall fancy, as Nero did, all to be 
inwardly as bad as themſelves; though ſome 
are more artful to ſave Appearances. Thus 
their Talk is a conſtant” Satire upon others, 
and their Actions a living Satire upon them. 
ſelves. Let them ſay what hard Thing 
they pleaſe; they can ds much harder Things 


than they ſay. Their foul Language is no- 
thing but the Overflowings of a much fouler 


Heart. 
The 7b Cauſe of Evil-speaking i b 


Tt e. There are ſeveral who have 


neither a Fund of Senſe. enough to tall 


well, nor Modeſty enough to be filent 


They muſt either act the Part of Mutes upon 


the Stage of Life; or they muſt have Re- 


courſe to the ſtanding Topics of Converſa- 
tion, which are to defame public Parties 
or vilify particular Men. It is beneath the 
Worthy to go about as a T, alebearer among 
the People; that is the Province of the 
Worthleſs ; mere leaden Pipes : Though the 
Metal be dull, baſe and ignoble, they ſerve 


to convey freſh Streams of Intelligence to 


every Place: We apply Gold, and the no- 


bler Metals, to other Uſes, 


It muſt, however, be owned, that Men, 
Who deſerve well in other Reſpects, ſhall 
be 


| 


{ 
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de be ſometimes guilty of this faſhionable Vice; Sa . 
cccher becauſe, though they have a general 


and ſtanding Conviction that Evil-Speaking 

i is a Crime; yet they do not conſider and 
attend to the Malignity of it at that Junc- 

mn ture; or becauſe the Commonneſs of the 
came inſenſibly reconciles it to their 

8 Thoughts: They ſes it practiſed every Day, 

1 and that makes it familiar to them, and . 

takes off every Idea of Horror. To obviate 

1 thoſe ill Effects, which Cuſtom may 58. 

vi let us conſider, | 

w | 1014 ly, The Unreaſonablenek of BUY. 

Mi Speaking. 

0 For Men are not more miſtaken in any 

4 Thing, than in the Eſtimate they make of 


Crimes. They ſeem to judge of them more 
be from their Uncommonneſs, than from the 
baneful Conſequences, which attend them. 
he Whatever Crime is uncommon, is furpriving, 
be! and conſequently more ſbocking ; than others 
perhaps of a deeper Dye, which, becauſe we 
ſee them committed every Day, we therefore 


; 
2 think very ſmall or no Crimes at all. They 

ds not excite that /riking Diſguſt and Aver- 
| fon, which they would do, if more unuſual 


and infrequent. It is obſervable, that in 
be wes”. Bb 2 Faſhions, 


* 
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sts. XIV. Faſhions, Opinions, and Modes of Dreſs, 


6 nothing ſeems abſurd; to which Men have 


as to rob him of a Sum of Money: Yet 
make : But it is impoſſible for him, who 


has ſuffered, and what Reparation he ought 
of him. 


that, may be a ſharper Sword, than any 


pierce deeper to the Heart, than if he, in a 
literal Senſe, employed tho 94 6g 
againſt his Adverſary, == 


been accuſtomed from their Infancy. It is 
the ſame in 'Sins : Nothing moves Hotrer, 
that is familiar to us. To rob a Man of 
his good Name, is not ſo ſhocking a Vice, 


mls, A hu hw 


he; who does the latter, knows, how much 
he has taken, and what Reſtitution to 


does the former, to make an adequate 
Judgment, how much the injured Perſon 


W Vw a9. wm ds £w odd Hed 


to make : For he cannot tell, what Advan- 
tages the Perſon might have received, if no 
diſadvantageous W Ins had been given 


Many value Reputation more den Life, 
which, without Reputation, is but a Bur- 
then. The 7. angue therefore, that wounds 


other, which can only hurt the Body. He 
whoſe Teeth are Spears and Arrows, may 


It is certain, that, according to the com- 
B anc ſo much Ne is ſo much 
ks Mer; 
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power; and in Proportion to Men's Credit, San KW . 
Eſteem and Character in the World; their 
Weight, Influence, and Power to do "them; 
ſelves and others Good will be greater and 
more extenſive. . In /ome Stations of Life, 
to deprive a Man of his Good Name, is to 
deprive him of his Livelihood, of his All 
in this World, as in Matters of Trade and 
Commerce; and in all Stations and Callings, 

a great deal depends upon the Character 
which we maintain ; and whatever ſullies 


; the Brightneſs of our Reputation, leſſens 
„our Uſefulneſs. 

; Let us conſider, whether it would do 
che World or ourſelves any Harm, if that 
Scandal, that precious Knowledge, of which 
ve are ſo. communicative, ſhould die with 
7 If it would not do any Harm; then it 
bone of the firſt Principles of Morality, not 
„o give others Pain and Uneaſineſs, not to 
wound them, either in Mind or Body, with- 
out a % ufficient Cauſe, without a Deſign to 
; compaſs ſome valuable End; and take it for 


granted, whatever Pleaſure you may feel in 
giving Utterance to ill-natured Suggeſtions ; 
there is a much greater in ſtifling them. 
hut if out of the Abundance of the Heart the 
Mauth mult ſpeak : If the Fulneſs of your 
d | "WP 3 | Soul, 
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zx. XIV. Soul, impatient to aſperſe others upon every 
* 


and Venomous Reflections agaiyit his Weak- 
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Occaſion, upon no Occaſion, muſt have a 
Vent; then you are certainly in the very 
Gall of Bitterneſs, and the Bond of Tniquity, 


On the contrary, what Commendations does 


he deſerve, who at the ſame Time that he 
has too much good Senſe to think well of 


the Worthleſs; has too much Charity to | 


ſpeak ill of 5 ber n is no N 
r it! 6 
What, if a Perſon, its: in 1 Main 


has led a good Life, ſhould yet, contr ary to 


the general Tenor of it, be guilty of ſome 
unaccountable Weakneſs? What ſhould we 


learn from this? Not certainly ſome poor 


Materials for idle Converſation, in which 
whatever Expence of Mords there may be, 
there is no Expence at all of Thought : No, 
it ought to teach us ſomething far more 
uſeful and noble, a Leſſon of Diffidence of 


ourſelves, Watchfulneſs and Circumſpecti- 


on; leſt we, who rhink we ſtand, ſhould 
alſo fall. The Miſcarriages of a good Man, 


which give an ill-natured Pleaſure, to little 


Minds, ſuggeſt to every great Mind the 
moſt: melancholy Ideas of the Weakneſs of 
human Nature in general, but no ſpiteful 


nels 


* 8 Wee tw 
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neſs in particular. Far from inſulting over Sen. XIV, 

) WW his fallen Worth, he views his Downfal 
* wich a generous Pity, and warned by it, 
Lords out his own Salvation with Fear and 
„ Trembling. As when the young, the bloom- 
ing, and the vigorous, who bade fair for 
Length of Days, yet pine away, or are cut 
off by ſome ſudden Sickneſs; it teacheth 
us to be more temporate, and cautious to 
preſerve the Health of the Body: So when 
the Good and Virtuous, from whoſe for- 
mer Actions we might expect an uninter- 
rupted Courſe of Picty, are overtaken, we 
ſcarce know how, in any notor ious and 
flagrant Vice; this ſhould put us upon our 
Guard, and make us take all due Precau- 
tions to preſerve the Health of the Soul. 
This is the Uſe we are to make of theſe 
pitiable Inſtances : They are no Subjects for 
wanton Merriment, Pleaſantry and witty 
Spleen : No, they are Subjects for a ſerious 
Conſideration on our own Frailty : They 
teach us not to be too ſanguine, or over- 
ſecure. © Tell me, O my Conſcience, 
* have I ever done, or . ſhall. I ever do 
* any Thing like this?” Would to God 
e would talk and commune oftener with 
Wr ſetves : : We ſhould the ſeldomer talk 

Bs 8  vainly 
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5 roſe who ſuffer in their Wpnkon. 
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Sen. XIV. V- varnly about ourſelves, _ PS: 8 tab) 


about orhers. 
Laſtly, It is no nuf Thing to hear 
ſome complaining, that their Abilities to do 


Good, and to abound in Works of Charity, 


are cramped within a narrow Sphere, though 
their Inclinations are very large and extenſive. 
Now, if theſe Men are in earneſt, I wil 
point out one Kind of Charity, which wil 
be not expenſive to themſelves, and yet en. 
dear them to their Fellow-Creatures. 'Their 
Circumſtances may not enable them to 
cheriſh Merit by their Generofity, and to 
relieve Diſtreſs by their Charity: But this 
charitable Office is daily in their Power, to 
caſt in Shades their Nezghbours Miſcon- 
ducts; and to ſet out in the moſt advantage. 


ous Point of View their good Qualities ; to 


extenuate their Failings, and to do Juſtice 
to their Virtues; to produce an obſcure Cha- 
racter into Light, and to reſcue an injured 
one from Obloquy. Silver and Gold they 
may have little or none; but ſuch as they have, 


_ they may give, viz. what is better than Silver 


and Gold, a Good Name and Inns to 


"4 their Neighbours. 


I ſhall conclude with 6 Advice to 


Let 


1 — e 1 * 
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Let them conſider, that © if the Invec- Sr. XIV. 


« tives againſt them are true, they ought 
« rather to correct themſelves, than make 
« Repriſals upon others“: But if falſe, a 


« Hef of them; but a Concern will argue 
« the Truth of them.” Let them endea- 
your to put to Silence the Ignorance of fool- 


> —_ 


Contempt of them will deſtroy the e- 


iſh Men, by well-doing. Let them make it 


their Buſineſs to acquire a ſufficient Stock of 


Merit ; and great Merit, like Light, cannot 
be intirely concealed ; though it is moſt 


amiable, when it does not ſhew itſelf in too 
open and full a Glare. The Veil of Modeſty 


cannot long hide genuine Worth; any more 


than the Maſk of Hypocriſy can long co- 


ver our Vices. He, who is ſubſtantially 


good, will, in Deſpite of all Defamation, 
ere long appear ſo. The Arrow may be 
drawn to the Head, and. levelled with a 


dexterous Aim ; but cannot reach a Virtue, 


which riſes to an uncommon Height. Let 
them, laſtly, put their Truſt in that Being, 


who will make their Righteouſneſs as clear as 


the Light, and their juſt Dealing as the 
Noon-Day. 
7 The Advice of Mecænas to n. in Dig Caffe 
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on the Lore of God. 


TT Mark XII. 30. ata ; 

mh bs ſhalt Love n. Lord thy God with all 
Heart, and with all thy Soul, and 
ibs all thy Mind, and with all thy 


WF” 7 his ts the 21. Command- | 
4:90 | 


TT is 5 the bree Ability of the Head, Ser. XV. 
that forms the Philoſopher : But tis the 
right Diſpoſition of the Heart, that 

chiefly makes the Cbriſtian. Tis our Love 
directed to that Being, who is moſt worthy 

of it: As the Center, in which all Excel- 
lencies unite; and the Source from which 
all Bleſſin gs proceed. 

Tove is the fulfilling of the Law. "Tis 
not the mere Action that 1s valuable in it- 
ſelf, *Tis the Love, from which it pro- 

4 ceeds, 
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| Sen-XV- ceeds, that ſtamps a Value upon it, and 
7 gives an endeiring Charm and Beauty to it. 
When a ſervile Fear engroſſes the whole 
Man, it locks up all the active Powers of 
the Soul, it cramps the Abilities; and is ra. 
ther a Preſervative againſt Sin, than an In. 
centive to Virtue. But Love quickens our 
 Endeavonrs, and emboldens our Reſolu- MW” 
tions to pleaſe the Object beloved; and the 
more amiable Ideas we entertain of our 
Maſter, the more chearful, liberal, and ani. 
mated the Service, that we render him, wil f 
conſequently . 

Z Upon Love therefore the Scriptures ov 
| juſtly laid the greateſt Streſs, that Love, M© 
which will give Life and Spirit to our Per- 
formances. Thou ſhalt love the Lord th 
| 


God with all thy Heart, and with all thy 
Soul, and with all thy Mind, and with all 


thy n "This is the nd 191 en 
ment. | 


In dicouring of which Words 1 ſhall 


Mn, Inquire into cthe Natate and Foun- 
dation of our Love to God. 


 TIdh, I ſhall endeavour to ſtate the Mea- 
| fure . vc oa of.1 it. | 


Ildh, 


On the Love of God. | She 


Hdy, I ſhall examine, how far the Fear San. XV 
of the Deity'% 1s en _ "ou Love of ” 


him. . R. ; # 1 * 12 


1, I hall 00 1 into * Nature and 
Foundation of our Love to the Deity. _ 
The Love of God may be defined a fined, 
habitual, and grateful Regard to the Deity, | 
founded upon a Senſe of his Goodneſs, and 
expreſſing itſelf in a ſincere Deſire to do what- 
ever is agreeable, and avoid whatever is 10 
fenſive, to Him. 
The Proceſs of the Mind 1 take to )be this. 
The Mind confiders, that Goodneſs is 
e. {every where ſtamped upon the Creation, 
.. and appears in the Work of the Redempti- 
* in diſtin and bright Characters: It 
b conſiders in the next Place, that Goodneſs, 
ul 
d 


a lovely Form, is the proper Object of Love 
and Eſteem; and Goodneſs to us, the pro- 
per Object of Gratitude. But as Goodneſs 
exiſts no where but in the Imagination, 
without ſome Good Being, who is the Sub- 
ject of it; it goes on to conſider, that Love, 
Eſteem and Gratitude ; is a Tribute due to 
that Being, in whom an infinite Pulneſs of 
Goodneſs ever dwells, and from whom 
Emanati ons of 2— are ever flowing. 
Nor 
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San. XV. ee : 1 ere. it . 
Nor does the Mind reſt, here; it takes one 


| Step farther to reflect, that a cold ſpecula- 


tive Eſteem, and a barren, unactive Gratj. 
tude, is really no ſincere Eſteem or Grati. 
tude at all; which will ever vent itſelf in 
ſtrong Endeavours to imitate, a Delight to 
pleaſe, and a Deſire to be made happy by, 
the Being beloved. | 

If we attend to kn; is Jos advanced 
the Diſpute whether the Love of God he 
diſintereſted or no, may be the more eaſily 
adjuſted: And all the Confuſion. upon this 
Head has aroſe from conſidering the Love 


of God, under a partial and imperfect View, 


from conſidering it merely as a Phloſophical 


Eſteem for Him, without taking into the 


Account, what the Love of God chiefly im- 


plies, a ſincere and efe&ual Deſire to recon: 
mend ourſelves to the Favour, Approbation, 
and Blgſing of that Being whom we eſteem. 


If the Love of God be conſidered merely a 
a ſacred Eſterm for him, tis in a great Mea- 
ſure diſintereſted. For Intereſt may indeed 
teach us to {peak a Language foreign to our 
Heart: But we cannot really cee any 


Perſon, till we think him worthy of our 


Eſteem; and then tis that Thought, not 
2 which is productive of our Eſteem. 
0 "I 
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"Tis then the natural Reſult of a ſerious Sr. XV. 
Conſideration, that he is a Being, in whom 
there reſides a full Aſſemblage of each lovely 
and endearing Quality, without the leaſt 
jarring Mixture of any Thing harſh, cruel 
or tyrannical in his Nature; that he wills 
the Happineſs of each Individual in the Cre- 


ation, as far as tis conſiſtent with his par- 


ticular Rank and Station in the Scale of 
Beings, and the Good of the Univerſe in 
general. When a Man has inured himſelf 
to ſuch a Juſt and right Way of thinking 
upon the Deity ; He cannot help loving, in 
the Senſe of Eſteem, what appears, upon 
repeated Views, ſo lovely to his Underſtand- 
ing. He cannot help loving him, whom 
he believes to be, what St. John has repre- 
ſented him, Love itſelf, pure, unallayed 
Love, without any Tincture ug) 3 
Malice; or Ill- Naturee. 

For to whatever Cauſe ſuch a Genn bn 
of Ideas was originally owing, yet in Fact 
the Ideas of Goodneſs and Eſteem are in 
moſt Minds inſeparably connected. The 
Union ſeems almoſt neceſſary. If it were 
an early Aſſociation, tis ſuch an Aſſociation 
as cannot eaſily, if at all, be broken. 


Sun. XV. But if the Love of God be confidered 
6 not only as a mere Eſteem for Him, but 
what it undoubtedly, and principally is, an 
hearty and effectual Deſire to recommend 
ourſelves to his Love, Favaur and Appro- 
bation ; the Love of God ſo far at leaſt i 
intereſted ; and, though we may eſteem him 
for what he is in Himſell, yet we. deſire to 

approve ourſelves to Him, in ExpeRatic 

of what he will do for ws, 

For what rational End or Motive. coul 
there be to endeavour to pleaſe a Being, who 
would neither ſhew his Pleaſure by reward. 
ing the Obedient, or expreſs his Diſples- 
uniſhing the Obnoxious? Tho 
that — the 5 of God diſintereſted, 
drop the moſt material and eſſential Part of 
+ It, that very Part, which chiefly makes it a 
practical Principle, operating upon our 
Hearts, and productive of Holineſs in our 
Lives; and give 10 a une and imperfect 

Account of it. 
For Love is bet only 85 cold ſedentary 

Efteem, which, like Faith without: Works, 
ns dead: Tis an active Principle, which 
prompts us to ſecure an Intereſt, and culti- 
vate a Friendſhip, with the Being beloved; I 
LE and to feel a delightful ene, 1 

| when 
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when we pleaſe; or imagine we pleaſe Him. S**: XV. 
it is a Compound, of an Eſeem for Him ari- © 
ing from an Apprehenſion of his Excellen- 

des, and a Defire to be made happy by 

um here and hereafter. Had we no De- 

fire or Expectations to be made happy by 

kim, we ſhould not ſerve him at all: And 


had we no Efteetn. for Him, did we not 


entertain the lovelieſt Impreſſions of Him; 


we ſhould not ferve him with Pleaſure. 
Dy and abfraft*d Reaſons of Love to 
God operate very faintly ; except we take 
into the Account the afe&ing Confidera: 
tions of his being our Creator, Redeemer, 
Preſerver and Benefactor. His internal and 
mia! Excellency may command our Ad- 
miration, fling us into Aſtoniſhment, and 
convince the Under/anding that we ought to 
reverence him: But his relative Dignity, 
lis making, ſupporting, and redeeming us, 
touch the inmoſt Springs of the Mind, call 
forth each liberal Movement of the Soul, 
md powerfully work upon our Vill and 
_— the active dome: rant in our cxrcegg 
"if it be objected, that we” cannot love 
« Being that is inviſible; I anſwer, that, 
what we Cthiefly love in viſible Beings of 
.Yo b, 1. 8 Our 
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Syx, XV. our own Kind, is always ſomething inviſ- 


to beget our Love; ſomething, that ani. 


with a mere Picture, or any lifeleſs Malſs'of 
Matter, that was entertaining to the Eye. 


uninformed, unmeaning Countenance; where 


On the Love of God: 


ble. Whence ariſes the Reliſh of Beauty 
in our own Species? Do we love it merely 
as it 1s, a certain Mixture of Proportion and 
Colours? No: For though theſe are to he 
taken into the Account as two material In. 
gredients ; yet ſomething elſe 1s wanting, 


mates the Feature, and © beſheaks a Mind iy h 
within. Otherwiſe we might fall in Lowe 


We might be as ſoon ſmitten with a dead, 


there is an exact Symmetry and Regularity IM " 
of Features; as with thoſe Faces, which p 
are enlivened by a certain Chearfulneſs, en- 


nobled by a certain Majeſty, or endeared 


by a certain Complacency diffuſed over 


{ 
their whole Mein. Is not this therefore the I © 
chief Foundation of our Taſte for Beauty, iſ * 

c 


that it giveth us, as we think; ſome out- 
ward Notices of noble, benevolent, and ( 
valuable Qualities in the Mind? Thus a 


Sweetneſs of Mein and Aſpect charms the 


more, becauſe we look upon it as an Indi- 1 
cation of a much ſweeter Temper within: 


1 s the habitual Diſpoſition of the Soul, 


2 appearing 
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Features. The Face is often, though not 
always, the Index of the Mind; and thoſe 
Ideas, to which the Soul is moſt habituated; 
leave behind them certain Traces and Im- 
reſſions on the Countenance: Now if this 


Source of our Taſte for Beauty, that it ex- 
E hibits to us ſome Signatures of inward Be- 
nevolence, Generoſity and Worth, which, 


ſumpti ve Evidences of the internal Temper; 


for that Being, the Traces of whoſe Bene- 
volence; Bounty and Greatneſs, are im- 


and undeniable Characters? 

In a Word, though the Dezty cannot be 
len, numerous Hzſtancts of his Goodneſs. are 
ible throughout the Frame of Nature: 
And wherever they are ſeen, they naturally 
command”. our Love. But we cannot love 
Goodneſs ab/trafedly from ſome Being, in 
which it is ſuppoſed to inhere: For that would 
be to love an ahHiraci Idea. Hitherto indeed 


it is only the Love of Efteem: The Tranſi- 


tion, however, from That, to a Love of 
_— or a Deſire of being made happy 
by Cc 2 e 


be the chief (J do not fay it is the only) 


after all, are very uncertain; and only pres 


why have we not the moſt affectionate Love 


printed upon the Univerſe in bright, ven 2 
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laing thus fhewn tht Foundation o 


our Love to God, I proceed, IIdjy, To ftate 
the Degree, and point out the nn of 


our Love to Hum. T5 


In order to which, it will be 980 
to fix the Senſe of the Words of my Text 
with ſome Accuracy. Becauſe from them, 


ſuch a Degree of Love to God has been 


pleaded for, as is inconſiſtent with any ſub. 
ordinate Deſires of inferior Things. The 
Meaning of theſe Words, Thou ſbalt lou: 
the Lord thy God with all thy Heart, and 
with all thy Soul, and with all thy Mind, 


and with all thy Strength; is, that we 


are to ſerve God with all thoſe Faculties, 


which he has given us: Not that the Love 


of God is to be excluſive of all ether Loves; 
but of all other Riν Affections; that, 


2 * that loverh Father” and Mother more 


whenever the Love of God and that of the 
World come in Competition, the former 
undoubtedly ought to take place of the lat- 
ter. According to that of our Saviour: 


than 


R/ (((( 
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aun me, is not wurtiy of me : And again, Ss. XV. 


ſuppoſes, that other Things may be ſought 


deſire nothing at all bu him, we are only, 
as the Pſalmiſt expreſſes it, to deſire nothing 
in Compariſon with him. Viſionary Wri- 


es who have ſequeſtered themſelves from 


our Love ought to center in the Deity 
excluffvely : But ſuch romantic Notions 
are unintelligible in Theory, and in Fact 
impracticable. They convince us of No- 
thing, but this: That thoſe, whoſe Un- 
derſtandings are over-refined and ſubtle, are 


Underſlandings are . groſs ; and that 
tis hard to tell, whether Men miſtake 
oftener by not exerting their Abilities ; or 
by ſtretching them beyond their Line, 'be- 
yond their determinate Sphere. If the one 
grovel on the Ground ; the other are con- 
tinually ſoaring into the Clouds, quite be- 
yond the View of common Senſe. Inſtead 
of ſeeing all Things in the Deity, as ſome 
have fancied ; we diſcern plain Proofs of the 
wk in all Things ; there being nothing in 

Cc 3 Nature, 


after in their proper Rank and Order, with- 
out an undue Preference. We are not to 


the World, may attempt to prove, that all 


guilty of as great Errors; as Thoſe, whoſe 


Seek ye firſt the Kingdom of God; which 
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Sus. XV. Nature, of which we can give a plauſible 
Account, without calling in the Deity to our 
Aid. We have no direct and immediate 
View of him, as he is in himſelf: We ſe 
him through a Glaſs, through the Mirrour of 
the Creation. And if there were nothing 
lovely, and conſequently the Object of our 
Love in the Creature; we could have no 


Grounds to love the Creator. The Love 
of the Creator therefore implies the Love of 
the Creation. Not being able to ſee Him 


Face to Face, we love Him in his Worb, 
the Repreſentatives, the faint Repreſenta. 
tives of his original Lovelineſs. Accord. 
ingly, St. John ſays: F any Man laue no 


bis Brother whom he bath ſeen ; how can le 


love God, whom he hath not ſeen ?. That is: 
The viſible Creation, and Man, the Maſter- 
piece of the viſible Creation, being the 
only Mediums, through which we diſcern 
the Lovelineſs of God, repreſented and re- 
flected to us; if we have a ſplenetic Ha. 
tred and Diſrehiſh for them, How can we 
entertain any Love for the Maker of them, 


of whom we can know nothing, but and 


through them? They are the Steps and 
Scales, by which we muſt aſcend, in the 
Wy Velen to the Love of him, from 


Whom 


ed» Sd mm P—_—— _— * 
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whom they derive, and to whom we muſt SEN. XV. 


aſcribe whatever is good in them. To love 
God therefore with all our Heart, is fo far 
from excluding all inferior Complacencies, 
that it neceſſarily comprehends them. Our 
Love muſt begin with the Creature, and 
end in him: We muſt love, as well as ar- 


gue, upwards, from the Effect to the Cauſe; 
and becauſe there are ſeveral Things de- 


fireable even here under proper Regulations, 
conclude that He, the Maker of them, 
ought to be the ſupreme, not the only, 
Object of our Deſires. We cannot love 


God in Himſelf, without loving him, in 


and for his Works. 
What the Scriptures require, is eaſy to 


be underſtood; and not impoſſible to be 


practiſed, viz. That our Gratitude to God, 
and our Love of Him, ought to have the 
Aſcendant, and to be the governing Prin- 
ciple; and that all other Regards ought to 


be ſubordinate to it. The main Deſign of 
Chriſtianity is, that we ſhould look upon 


worldly Things with the Indifference of a 
Traveller, whoſe chief Views are fixed up- 


on his Journey's End, upon his ain 


dane 


f 'F 
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On' the Love. of God. 

The Words of my Text may be more 
ia explained thus. Jo he the Lord 
with all our Heart, ſignifies to love Him, 
with all Sincerity, with an undiſſembled 
Affection. For in this Senſe, the Word 
js often uſed in Scripture. Thus IJſalab: 
This People draweth nigh unto me with their 
Lips, but their Heart is far from me; i. e. 
They are not affectionate and ſincere in the 
Service they pay me. As ſome have ſtrained 
this Duty too high, others have ſunk it 
much too low, and made the Love of God, 
and the keeping of his Commandments, to 
be the very ſame Thing. Whereas to love 
Gad is not merely to do, what he commands; 
but it is to do it, becauſe He commands it. 
God, who is the Searcher of Hearts, does 
not value any outward Hothage, where the 
Heart is not intereſted. _ 

Jo love God with all our Soul, ſignifies te to 
99 him with the «hole Soul, with an 
unreſerued, and not with a partial Obedi- 
ence. God is not to ſhare a divided Af. 
fection in our Breaſt, an Affection divided 
between Piety and Sin: But he is to reign 
unrivalled by any darling Vice. To love 
(God then with all our Soul, is the ſame as to 

| Hove e n Ld his Commandments. 
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For it is no Proof of our Love to Ct 
that we obey him only, when our Paſſions 


© - 
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do not draw a different Way : Then is our 
Heart "right and whole with Him, when 
our Duty gets the better over any corrupt 
inclination, which interferes with it. We 
are not to parcel out our Affections between 
Piety and Sin: Then is our Affection like 


| a large Diamond, moſt valuable when it | 


remains intire and unbroken, without being 
cut out into a Multitude of WNT and 
disjointed Parts, 

To bve the Lord with all our Strength, 
is to put forth the active Powers of the Soul 
in loving and ſerving Him. It is to rouſe 
ourſelves from that Supineneſs and liſtleſs 
Idlenefs, which is far more painful than a 
continued Hurry and Multiplicity of Buſi- 
neſs, without any Reſpite. It is to quicken 
the Wheels and Springs of Action, that 
moved on heavily before: It is to do well, 
without being weary of well-doing. It is 
to lay out our Endeavours, that we may 


have a competent Senſe to diſcern, a ſincere 


Inclination to embrace, and a ſteady Reſo- 
lation to hold faſt, what is beſt and oe 
_—_ to the __ 
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806. XV. The Sum of what I would ſay 1s this. 
| That to love Gad with all our Heart, is to 


9 him ſincerely and affectionately: J 
love him with all our Souls, and with all 


_ our Minds, is to obey him intirely and un- 
reſervedly: And to love him with all our 
Strength, is to ober Him eee and 


conftantty. -. 1775 

The Lore of God.! is ſettled, oil 
1 rational Delight in Him, found- 
ed upon Conviction and Knowledge. It is 


ſeated 1 in the Underſtanding, and therefore 
not neceſſarily accompanied with any briſk- 


er Agitations of Spirit; though, indeed, the 
Body may keep Pace with the Soul, and the 
Spirits flow in a more ſprightly Torrent to 


the Heart; when we are affected by any 


advantageous Repreſentation of God, or by 


a Reflection on his Bleſſings. This 1 
thought neceſſary to obſerve; becauſe ſome 
weak Men of a ſanguine Complexion are 
apt to be elated upon the Account of thoſe 
ſhort-lived Raptures and tranſient Gleams 
of Joy, which they feel within themſelves ; 
and others of a phlegmatic Conſtitution to 


deſpond : Becauſe they cannot work them- 


ſelves up to ſuch à Degree of Fervor, 
Whereas nothing is more precaricus and 
| £10 | Es” Un- 


G ³o __ ag 
„uncertain, than that Affection, which de- 88. XV. 
I pends upon the Ferment of the Blood : lei 
naturally ceaſes, as ſoon as the Spirits flag, 
and are exhauſted. Men of this Make 
"  fometimes draw near to God with great 
Fervency; and at other Times are quite 
ranged from him; like thoſe great Bo- 

dies, which make very near Approaches to 
dhe Sun, and then all at once fly off to an 
" W unmeaſurable Diſtance from the Source of 
Light. You meet a Perſon at ſome happy 
Time, when his Heart overflows with Joy 
and 'Complacency. He makes you warm 
Advances of Friendſhip, he gives you Ad- 

* W mittance to the inmoſt Secrets of his Soul, 
and prevents all Solicitation, by offering, 

/ WF unaſked, thoſe Services, which you, in this 

| ſoft -and gentle Seaſon of Addreſs, might 
: 
) 


have been. encouraged to aſk : Wait but 

hill this Flaſh of Good Humour and Flow 

of Spirits is over, and you will find all this 

Overwarmth of Friendſhip ſettle into Cold- | 

neſs. and Indifference : And himſelf as much 4 
WW differing from himſelf, as any other Perſon 4 
can from another: Whereas a Perſon of a 


ſſerious Frame and Compoſure of Mind, | 
' Wl confiftent with himſelf, and therefore con- = 
Bl fort to you, goes on, without any alternate | 
7 + a6 | Heats | = 

| 


Sen. XV. Heats and Colds in Friendſhip, in an unin- 


valuable in himſelf, and a 


ec 


terrupted Tenor of ſerving, and obliging 
his Friend. Which of theſe two is more 


> LS Ra”. 


cceptable to you 
The Anſwer is very obvious. Juſt ſo 3 
Vein of ſteady, regular, oonſiſtent Piety, i 
more acc to that Being, with whon 
there is 0 — neither Shadow of 
Change ; than all the paſſionate Sallies, and , 
hort i . 2 ay an LEO De. 
votion. 
Truly to love God i is not [thee to have 
a few warm Notions about the Deity 


fluttering a while in the Breaſt, and after. 


neſs. But'it is to have the Love of God 
dwelling in us. It is not a religious Mood 
or Humour, but a Religious Temper. It 
is not to be now and then pleaſed with our 
Maker in the Gaiety of the Heart, when, 

more properly ſpeaking, we are pleaſed with 
ourſelves. It is not to have a few occaſional 
tranſient Acts of Complacency and Delight 
in the Lord riſing in our Minds, when we 
are in a Vein of Good Humour, as the Seed 
in the Parable foon ſprung up, and foon 
withered away, becauſe it had no Root and 
| Deepneſs of Earth: But it is to have a laſt- 


ing 


Y 

0 

f 

7 

wards leaving it void and empty of Good. f 
( 

| 

| 

| 
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18 habitual and determinate, Reſolution Sa. XV. 
to. pleaſe the Deity rooted and grounded in 


: our Hearts, and eee our n 
, nen. d Lo alle. gem AL g L. 
- May, 1 proceed to. examine; WJ * 
x Fear of the Deity is conſiſtent with the Love 
of Him. | 
/ There. is Mercy 1 thee, therefore als 
. thou: be feared, is a Paſſage in the Palms 
Joey beautiful, as well as very appoſite to 
Naur preſent Purpoſe. It is the Secret of 
fine Writing to make our Thoughts natu- 
, ral without being common or too obvious z 
\ and ſurpriſing without being felted. And 
bere we have an admirable Exemplification 
d of this Rule. The Thought is ſurpriſing z 
Tt becauſe it was obvious to think, the Sen- 
1 Jence ſhould have concluded thus: There 
n. MW Mercy with thee, therefore ſhalt thou be 


ſy led: And yet it is natural too; ſince we 
ball be a to draw upon ourſelves his 
" Diſpleaſure, whom we ſincerely love... The 
more we have an Affection for him, the 
e nore we ſhall dread a Separation from him. 
Love, though it caſteth out all ſervilt Fear, 
Jet does not exclude ſuch a Fear, as a 
1 Gutiful Son ſhews to a . affectionate, 
ihe but 
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85. XV. hut a very wiſe and prudent Father: And 
 —— may '7ejorce in God with Reverence, as 
well as ſerve bim with Gladneſß. For 
Love, if not allayed and tempered with 
Fear, and the Apprehenſions of Divine 
Juſtice, would betray the Soul into a ſan- 
guine Confidence and an ill- grounded Secu- 
rity: Fear, on the other Hand, if not {ſweets 
ened and animated by Love, would ſink 
the Mind into a fatal Deſpondency. Feat 
therefore is placed in the Soul, as a Coun- 
terpoife' to the more enlarged, kindly, and 
generous Affections. It is in the human 
Conſtitution, what Weights are to ſome 
Machines, very neceſſary to adjuſt, regulate 
and balance the Motion of the Bb, curious, 

and: active Springs. 
_ "Happy the Man, who can recti 
fuch a juſt and even Poiſe of | theſe two Af. 
feltions that the one ſhall do nothing, 
but deter him from offending ;- While the 
other inſpirits him with a hearty Defire of 
Plegſing the Deity. Yet, which ſoever of 
them we may imagine to be the prevailing 
Principle; he who proceeds in a ſteady re- 
gular Practice of his Duty to God, without 
any preſumptuous and deliberate Sins, may 
n all * and Miſgivings, 
| con- 
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obey Him in Love: But it is as true, that, 
wherever there is a ſincere and uniform 
Obedience, upon Principle, there is ſuch a 
Degree of Love, as will render us accepta- 
ble to God. For in this we know; that e 
but God, if we keep his Commandments.” A 
mere ſervile Fear indeed may be a Bar to 
our Salvation. But what is a mere ſervile 
Fear ? Such a Fear, as clogs the Powers, 
and deadens the Activity of the Soul, by 
ſhatting out the Conſideration of God's fa- 
therly Goodneſs, and dwelling only on 
That of Almighty Power armed with 
Vengeance: Such a Fear as the unprofita- 
ie Servant, in the Parable of the Talents, 
nd Nentertained of his Maſter, whom he miſ- 
At- Nrepreſented, as an auſtere Being, garbering 
ng; {where be had not firewed, and reaping' where | 
the Wie had not ſown ; for which Reaſon he re- 
_ of mained in a State of Inaction, and hid his 
Talent in a 'Napkin. It is ſuch a Fear as the 
Devils have, who believe, tremble, yet never 
obey; one genuine Blackneſs of Darkneſs, 
without the leaſt Glimpſe of Comfort. It 
s a Religious Cowardice, which robs us of 
the Power of ſhunning thoſe Dangers, | 
* we dread. But 


concerning his Salvation. It is true, God Sx. XV. 
n Leue; and he, that obeys | Him, eee x 


Son. xv. But a Fear, which is productive of an 
even ſtedfaſt Habit of Obedience, is al- 


— 


— lovely Idea, and blots out each 


with a Load of Deſpair. It is, methinks, 


and loving Him. He, may indeed, at tarſt 


Man loſt in a great Meaſure to all inge- 
nuous Motives, yet, — by the Ter- 
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2 a filial Fear, recommended and en- 
deared by an acceptable Mixture and Pro- 
of Love. For, till a flavih Dread 


liberal Thought of the Deity, our Love of 


Him is not - extinguiſhed + And when a fla- 
viſh Dread has eraſed theſe Impreſſions, 


then our Obedience, as well as Love, muſt 
ceaſe of Courſe; The Mind will ſtoop be- 
neath the Burthen, and ſink overwhelmed 


ran that any Man ſhould habitually, 
in the Main, and conſcientiouſly diſcharge 
his Duty to the Father of | Mercies and 
God of Comforts, who is able and willing to 
do for him abundantly above what be can 
aſt or think, without eſteeming, honouring 


obey Him only, becauſe it is his Duty to 

ſerve the greateſt of Beings, whoſe Power 
ruleth over all: But he will ſooner or: later 
obey Him likewiſe, becauſe it is his Incli- 
nation to ſerve the beſt of Beings, whoſe 
Mercy is over all bis Works. Suppoſe 4 
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God's amiable 
Confidence in his Goodneſs, which always 
implies ſome Degree of Love. He may 
fear Him, as an Avenger to execute Wrath 
upon the Impenitent ; but he muſt confide 
in Him too, as one that is not willing any 
ſhould: be impenitent; 
ſnould periſh, but that all ſhould fulfil the 
Terms, and enjoy the Benefit of eternal 
And, though Fear chiefly was 
the Beginning of his Wiſdom ; yet long Prac- 
tice. of Virtue will ripen into an Habit ; and 
a ſettled: Habit will give him a Reliſh for 
Acts of Virtue ; till at laſt he 20% and ſees 
bow gracious the Lord is, who has abridged 
him of no Pleaſure, but what a diſcreet and 
loving Father would with-hold from his 
and enjoined him no Duty, but 
what 1s eſſential to, and interwoven with, 
He will at laſt love to ſerve 
Him, whoſe Service he experiences to be 
For good Men go on 
from Strength to Strength without confining 


themſelves to wap determined Weg Hype of 
Vor. n 


Attributes, without ſome 


not willing that any 


Salvation. 


only Son ; 
bis Happineſs. 


perfect Freedom. 


rors of the Lord, to break off his Sins by Sa. XV. 
Repentance ; he could not effectually ſet 
about this Work without ome Regard to 
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8x. XV. Goodneſs, beyond which 1 are to Pro 
ceed no farther. 
- To a conſiderate Mind, that is all Har. 
mony within, that is in perfect Good. 
Humour with every Thing about it; the 
Deity muſt appear like what he is, in per. 
feet Beauty; all- loving, and all-lovely, 
without any forbidding and frightning — 
ances: Juſt as a deep Stream, when 
3 s. and unruffled by any Storm, repreſent; WW 
the Sun and Firmament in a gentler and cor 
milder Luſtre; far more beautiful itſelf, by WM ter 
reflecting the Beauties of Heaven. What. MW Be 
| 88 ever uncomfortable Notices. we entertain of A 
God, they are either the juſt Forbodings sle 
1 of a Mind diſturbed with Guilt; or the ca 
. gloomy Imagery of a Fancy deeply tinctured I as 
| with Melancholy. A. vigorous Progreſs in MW his 
5 Virtue will remove that horrible Dread of / 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


the Deity, which ſometimes overwbelms the th 
Minds of the Guilty, e 
To conclude, F thi 


Do we act in Concert with that Being, wi 
whoſe tender Mercy is over all his. Muri, WW us 
by ſhewing Mercy, as far as we can, in all W dy 
ours & | 

Do we conſcientiouſly ine to dil. 1 
chargs all the Duties he has enjoined us, I ne 
with⸗ 
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| without Reluctance; and to ſubmit to all — XV. 


| his Diſpenſations, without murmuring ? 

Do we addreſs ourſelves to Him with 
that holy Fear, which awes the turbulent 
Paſſions into Compoſure ; but does not de- 
preſs the Spirit, or beget an abjock and un- 
many Way of Thinking? 

Do we, who look (or ought to look) up to 
Him with Reverence, as the great Judge and 
Laugi ver of the Univerſe ; chiefly delight to 
conſider Him under the endearing Charac- 


ters of a Creator, Redeemer, Preſerver, and 
Benefactor? 


Do we, before we compoſe ourſelves to 


Sleep, recommend ourſelves to his Almighty 
Care, who neither flunibers nor ſleeps ? Do we, 
as ſoon as we riſe, recommend ourſelves tc 
his Superititendency, who maketh his Sun to 


riſe upon the juſt and unjuſt ; humbly deſiring 
that, as that Sun diſpels the Darkneſs a d | 


| unwholſome Vapours of the Night; fo He, 
the great Sun of Righteouſneſs, who aroſe 
with Healing in his Wings, would drive from 
us all Evil ; all Evil, wanther of * Bo- 
dy, or Eſtate ? 

Do we commit all our Concerns in ge- 
neral to his Providence, and fatherly Good- 
| neſs ; and upon every extraordinary Emer- 
Dd 2 gency, 
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Ser. XV. gency, make a more particular Application 


ANI 


to Him for his Direction, 050 never Jaileth 
them thut ſeek him? 

If we do; theſe undoubtedly are the only 
genuine Teſts, and ſignificant Expreflions 
of an undiſſembled Love to God: And they 
will procure for us the bleſſed Effects 8 


that infinite Love, which being ſtronger B - 


than Death, diſarmed Death of its Sting 
ard the Grave of its a tek 
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On the Foundation of Morality. 


In two SERMONS. 


Preached 1 the UNIVERSITY of 
OXFORD. 0 


| HOO OOO OOO 
CoLLossLANs III. 23. 


Whatfoever ye do, do it hearti ly, as to the 
| Tord, and not unto 1 


ſed by St. Paul to Servants, con- 
tain Matter of Advice to All 
Chriſtians, as knowing, that, whatever 
Good any Man doth, the ſame he ſhall re- 
cerve of the Lord, whether he be bond or 
free. We are commanded to ſer God be- 
fore us; to be holy, becauſe He is boly ; 
and therefore, whatſoever we do, we are 
| DaU:'3 to 
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BEA. XVI. to do it as to him, who can diſcern each 


inward Grace of the Soul, through the Veil 


of Modeſty, and fee each hidden Vice 


through the Maſk of Hypocriſy. I ſhall 
therefore make it ; hy” Bulingſs, in wha 
follows, — 


IP, To prove that a Regatd to the Dein F 


is the Foundation of Morality. 

IIah, To enquire into the Character, 
as Motives of thoſe, who, though Stran- 
gers to Piety and Devotion, yet pretend to 


be animated with the moſt exalted Senti. 


ments of Probity, Generoſity, and Bene- 
volence. 


1}, 1 am to prove that a Regard to the 


Deity 1s the Foundation of Morality. 


There can be no Virtue in Actions mate: 


rial good, Actiens which we chancel 
but did not mean to do. No, to ſtamp 


the ſacred Character of Virtue upon oui 
Performances, the Intention of the Agent 


muſt be taken into the Account. It is this 


inward Pripciple, that muſt make our Ser- 


yices grateful to the Deity; as it is the 


Prejſumption of this, that makes them ſo 


to our F cllow-Creatures. Thus it is the 


6 


\ 
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preſumed Intention of the Giver, which Sen. XVI. 
chiefly recommends the Gift. Silver and © 
Gold fome may have little or none; but 
whatever they rale in Hand, they turn into 
Gold : They beautify, whatever they do, 
by a frank, ingenuous, and hearty Manner 
of doing it. Man, however, can only 
judge of us from our ourward Actions and 
8 Demeanour ; and, as long as we are 'art- 
ful enough to ſave Appearances, we are 
no farther accountable to Him: He alone 
can effectually bind and oblige the Heart, 
from which all Goodneſs flows; who is 
done the great Searcher and Diſcerner of 
our Hearts. 
Virtus is the Obſervance of ſome Law, 
as Vice is the Tranſgreſſion of it: But 
there can be no Laws at all without ſome 
Lawgiver; and there can be no Laws, 
which ſhall oblige us to cultivate inward 
Merit and Virtue (the only genuine Merit) 
without a ſacred Regard to that Lawgiver, 
to whom our inward Virtue is only cogni- 
= ——. 7 4G 
We are no further moral Beings, than 

we are accountable Beings. But to whom 
or what are we accountable ? Not certainly 
| to * Fitneſſes, the Lovelineſs and 
| Dd4 Beauty 
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SEG. XVI. Beauty of Virtue. To be accountable, im. 


plies that we are accountable to ſome Supe. 
rior; which Superior can only be God, or 
a divine Legiſlator ; For if we leave a God 
out of the Scheme, Human Legiſlators can 


never reach the Conſcience; which is a Prin. 


ciple diſcernible only by Him, from: whom 
no Secrets are bid. Thus a conſcientiou 
Performance of good Actions, in the laſt | 
Reſort, in the laſt Step of the Scale, ter. 
minates in Him, who is the Diſpenſer of 
all Bleſſings, the Center of all Happineſs, 


and therefore the Object of all Duty. And 
all the moral Virtues are only ſo many 
Cyphers, which may make an ample Shew, 


yet are but ſo many empty unavailing Ne- 
things; unleſs the Deity be placed as the 
principal Figure at the-Head of them, from 


whom they derive their Wacht, Force, and 


\ Signiticancy. ber ie} 


If it be abiefted, thay though we Were 


not accountable - to the Dezty, yet ſtill we 
are obliged | to. cultivate Virtue out of 3 


Regard to ourſelves, to the Eaſe, Tran- 
quillity, and Satisfaction of our own Minds: 


IJ anſwer, that if we could ob/zge ourſelves, 
then we, who impoſe the Obligation on 
| ourſelves, muſt have an equal Power to 


tal: 
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| robe it off, or diſpenſe with it, whenever Sau. xv. 
| we Pleaſe : That they, who purſue Virtue 
for the Peace and Tranquillity of Mind, of 
which it is productive, will be obliged to 
deviate from it and forſake it, whenever 
they apprehend that an inflexible Adherence 
to the Rules of it will bring upon them 
any great and laſting Inconvenience, Hard- 
S ſhip; and Miſery. Virtue is nothing, but 
a ratzonal Conduct under the Circumſtan- 
ces; in which we are placed. But, what 
would be highly rational, and conſequently 
Virtue upon the Suppoſition of a future 
state; would be Madneſs, and conſequently 
not Virtue, if That were left out of the 
Account. Thus to die for the Good of 
one's Country, is a beautiful and noble In- 
ſtance of Virtuc. But it would be the 
Height of Ent buſiaſim in Him, who harbours 
no Fears, cheriſnes no Hopes, and enter- 
tains no Belief of a future State, to part 
with his final e his 4 for nn 
in Reverſion. 
The Underſtanding may n jult as 
it does any other ſpeculative Truth, a na- 
tural Fitneſs or | Unjitneſs, in Thin gs, 1. e. 
That ſome Things have a Tendency to 
promote, and others to obſtruct, the Pod 
13 | lic 
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es. XV hes Happineſs. But to influence the Wil, 


which is the Seat of Morality ; to engage 
is to practiſe what is for the Good of the 
Whole, to bring Things home to our Bo- 


fom; a Regard for that Being, who is 
mighty to ſave, and able to deſtroy, muſt 


be the governing Principle. For, though 


the Underſtanding cannot but fee the natu- 
ral and effential Differences of Things, yet 
all Merakty implies Choice : And nothing 
can make, what is naturally fit or pro- 
ductive of public Happineſs, the Object of 

our ſteady Choice (at leaſt in all Caſes) but 
the Will of that Being who only can make 
the Love of ourſelves and the Love of the 
Public to coincide without any Interference, 
We muſt carefully diſtinguiſh between ſpe- 
culative abſract Truths, and moral or prac- 
tical Truths. The former may be inde- 
pendent on the Will of our Creator; but 
the latter, (viz. Truths reducible to Prac- 
tice) muſt be founded on a Senſe of Duty 
to Him, who alone can enforce the Ob- 
ſervance of them. For nothing can oblige 
us, but a View to our own Happineſs 
Now all our Happineſs depends upon God. 
He therefore alone can lay an effectual 
Obligation upon us, who alone can make 

| out 
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our Happineſs or Miſery commenſurate to 8. XVI. 
the Extent of our Being. — 
We have had a World of popular Ha- 
rangues upon the abſtract Beauty and in» 
trinſie Valuableneſs of Virtue. Now there 
is no fuch Thing as Yaluableneſs or Worth 
diftind from Uſefulneſs » Nothing being va- 
luable any farther than it is uſeful. For 
what is a Thing valuable for, that is of no 
Uſe? And nothing is any farther valuable 
to any Man than as it promotes his Happi- 
neſs. For what will neither give him Plea- 
ſure nor Pain, he muſt be intirely unaffect- 
ed by; and what he is intirely unaffected 
by, to that he muſt be indifferent, And, 
8 after all our ſpecious Refinements, Virtus 
muſt be built upon Intereſt, our Intereſt 
upon the Mbole. Nay, the more we endea» 
wor to ab/ira# from Self; the more Self 
will return: For the more we ſet apart all 
- ſelfiſn Views; the greater will be our Self. 
Complacency, or the more we ſhall be 
pleaſed with ourſelves. There are two Kinds 
of Pleaſure, the one ariſing from pleaſing 
6. Senſations, the other from delightful Re- 

8 fears on our Conduct. He who denies 
himſelf the former (which are the coarſer} 
Gratifications, - is often over-paid by the 
latter, 
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latter, but much more 1 Erjo 05. 


ment. 


I know it will by! objefted that Vittuc 
may be ſtill” diſintereſted: For though the 
Pleafure ariſing from agreeable Reflections 
may be the Conſequence of a virtuous Courſe 
of Life; yet it is not the Cauſe of it: Which 
is a moral inſtinctive Senſe, whereby we 
love what is Good, and abhor what is Evil, 
antecedently to any Act of the Underſtand- 
ing, or Reflection upon the Conſequences of 


our Actions. Now, ſuppoſing the Genuine. 


neſs of this moral Senſe or Inſtinct, which 


ſeveral excellent Writers * have diſputed ; 


ſuppoſing what is moſt unreaſonable to ſup- 
poſe, that we need not apprehend or under. 


fland a Thing to be lovely before we love it 


as ſuch; that we need not judge a Thing 
to be hateful, previouſly to our Hatred of 


it; ſuppoſing our Love of Virtue and Ha. 
tred of Vice to be originally- blind Propen- 


ſions and occult Qualities : Vet a Virtue or 


= Mr ppg which CO Ege me fole- 


Ses EVP ink very ingenious ſo confderable Au- 
thors have wrote on this Head, wiz. the Minute Philoſopher 
in his third Dialogue; Philemon to Hydaſpes, Part the Se- 
cond ; and Mr. Law in his Preliminary D* to 
King on me 9 4 Zul, | 
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ly from this moral Senſe or Inſtinct, is not Sax. XVI. 
aur Virtue or Goodneſs; but that of our 
Creator, who has implanted this inkin&. 
To make it, in any Degree, ours, we muſt 
improve, upon the moral, Senſe, we muſt cul- 
tivate;; cheriſh and ripen it: We muſt, not 
E impair, weaken, and extinguiſh, but quicken 
and fir up this Git of God, that is ſuppoſed 
to be in us. And then the Queſtion. will 
return, What Obligation we are under to 
do ſo? And no other can be aſſigned, but 
the Pleaſure, that is immediately conſequent 
to it; or the endleſs Happineſs of the next 
World: So that, even upon this Suppoſi- 
tion, Virtue, as far as it is ours, that is, 
as far as it is Virtue, muſt be reſolved into 
the intereſted Scheme. He, who obſerves 
the Rules of Morality for the Sake of tem- 
poral Pleaſures, will never perform any 
Act of Duty that is highly diſtaſteful to 
him, or forego any Vice that is pleaſant 
and palatable. The only ſure Ground 
Work of Morality is therefore the e 
of heavenly Bliſs. 
MW But farther ;_ If we cloſely, attend to the 
operations of our Mind, and carefully ob- 
ſerve what paſſeth within us, at that very 
Inſtant, when we are doing a charitable or 


friendly 
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— friendly Office; I am apt to think we ſhould 


we are doing, may procure us the Appro- 
of having done our Duty, and recommend. 


Our Benevolence, as far as it is owing to 
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re find, that the Pleaſure, which reſults from 
it, ariſes either from a Senſe, that, what 


bation of Men; or it proceeds from a Senſe 


ed ourſelves to the Favour of the Deity, 


the former, is not Virtue, but a Deſire of 
Fame and Diſtinction; as far as it is owing 
to the latter, it is Virtue, but Virtue founded 
upon the Love of God. Joy undoubted, 
ly, hke the Light of the Sun, never re- 
bounds fo ſtrongly back again upon our 
ſelves, as when it comes reflected to us from 
other Objects. The groſſer Pleaſures foon 
flatten upon the Senſe, and grow inſipid to 
a well-turned Mind: But then we feel the 
moſt exquiſite and delicate, as well as moſt 
laſting Touches of Pleaſure, when we ae 
communicate it, in any great Degree, to fe 
thoſe about us. Yet that Pleaſure which be 
is annexed to any generous and worthy ti: 
Deed, may be compared to its Oppoſite, ¶ ſpe 
viz. that Remorſe, which is conſequent to N wi 
Wickedneſs. And it may be queſtioned, Ido 
whether we ſhould have any (or at leaſt any N bus 


permanent) Remorſe, after having commit- Go 


— ted 
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Jr an ill Action; if we were ſure we could 81u. XVI. 
W fence off all ill Conſequences, and neither 
6 be expoſed to the Scorn and Hatred of the 
World, nor draw upon ourſelves the divine 
vengeance. Juſt ſoit may admit of a Dif. 
5 pute, whether the Pleaſure we are ſpeak / 
ing of would not vaniſh ; if we apprehend- 
ed, that neither Mankind would commend 
and efteem us, nor the Deity reward us for 
Jour Goodneſs. It muſt be owned, that the 
Succeſſion of our Thoughts is ſometimes 
Wi very quick, and the Tranſition from one 
s another very ſudden : The Senſations of 
Pleaſure are generally confuſed ; and the 
more exquiſite any Pleaſure is, the more 
confuſed and indiſtinct our Thoughts are at 


1 

chat Time. And I would deſire thoſe, who 
frequently do good Actions, minutely, and 
4 {Wcuriouſly to obſerve, whether there does not 
accompany them ſome confuſed and tran- 
o ent Glance of Thought, which will ſoon 
be loſt and eſcape their Notice, if inatten- 
uwe; that they act under the Eye and In- 


ſpection of the Deity, who, as he is every 
to {where preſent, cannot but ſee what they 
d, do; and, as he is infinitely good, cannot 
yl but behold it with Pleaſure : Or whether the 
t- N Coodlneſs of their Actions, is nat allayed by 
d . . ſome 


flown Theories about the difintereſted 


1 
* 
* 
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— XVI ſome ſniſter Motives of Vain-Glory. But 


ſuppoſing the Pleaſure ariſes from neither of 
theſe Conſiderations; yet it can only, as! 
obſerved before, induce us to go on in the 
Paths of Virtue when they are ſmooth and 
even; if other Motives are ſet aſide, we may 


deviate from them, when 955 are rugged, 


ſeep, and arduous, 


It is in vain to attempt, as ſome. have | 
done, to build Morality on the Ruins | 
Religion, and to propoſe a Scheme of it in. 
dependent on future Rewards and Punijſh- 
ments, with nothing to ſupport it, but ſab- 


ſolute Fitneſſes and a Taſte for intellectual 
Beauty, Comelineſs, and Proportion. For 
Morality being deſigned for the Practice of 
all Mankind, muſt be built upon ſuch No- 


tions as he level to the Capacities of Men in 
general; and founded upon ſuch Motz: 
may afe& all Mankind: And thoſe Motive. 


eS AS 


which addreſs themſelves to our Hopes and 
Fears, the two great Springs which 5 
human Nature, effectually do this: But h:g/- 


neſs of Virtue are calculated only for ſome 


few ſelect Spirits, if for hem. Exalted Spe- 
culations of too fine a Thread and Texture, 
are like very cy Ornaments and ver 


ex- 


1 enſivt 


f 
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nſhoe Delicacies ; Every Man cannot com- San. XVI. 
mand them, and, God be thanked, No Man's 


Neceſſities require them: Plain common 
uſeful Notions are like our dazly Bread and 
Nouriſhment, All ſtand in need of them, 
and All may procure them with aqmoderate 
Share of Labour and Application. 
Let us, however, proceed to ſhew, whot 


have firſt upon Men of Speculation; and 
ſecondly upon - Men of 40 n As to 
the tt,. 

It is much en to conceive a. : thouſand 
beautiful Thoughts concerning Virtue in our 
Cloſet ; than to put one of them in Practice: 
Becauſe Thoughts, Thoughts beautiful in 


| Speculation, are the Work of the Inagina- 


tion, which is as much delighted with a 


je: But when we would proceed from 
Theory to Practice, we muſt. combat the 


our Indolence and Love of Eaſe, which is 
apt to grow upon ſpeculative Men. He, 
whoſe reigning Pleaſure it is to ſpeculate and 
think beautifully, will nor therefore act beau- 
tifully : Becauſe Action calls him of from his 


favourite Pleaſure, that of Speculation : He 


or. I. 1 will 


Effect it 1s likely theſe fine Notions woul 1 


lovely Idea, as the Eye is with a Jovely Ob- 


child Paſſions ; we muſt get the better of 
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Sg. XVI. will be averſe to Action, at leaſt all difficult 
Action: Which Averſion nothing can con. 


able to them; but they have never ſerved 
their Country, their Neighbours, or them- 


is to check the Career of the Senſual; the 
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quer, but much ſtronger and more forcible 
Motives, than thoſe ariſing from the Love. 
lineſs of Virtue. And hence, I ſuppoſe, it 
comes to-paſs, that thoſe, who have enter. 
tained the World and themſelves with theſe 
lofty Notions, have not been very remark. 
able for the Practice of the active Virtues, | 
A certain Elegance of Thinking may have 
reſtrained them from the groſſer Vices of 
abandoned Senſuality and Intemperance, and 
they may have obſerved the Rules of Mo- 
rality, as far as it was pleaſant and agree- 


ſelves at the Expence of their beloved Eaſe 

and Repoſe. There ſeems to be a certain 
Vis Inertiæ in Souls, as well as in Bodies, 
2 which they reſiſt all Change or Altera- 
tion of the State, in which they are: And 
it is a Matter of as much Difficulty to rouſt 
the Speculative from their Indolence; as it 


Worldly, and the Ambitious: Juſt as it re- 
quires as much Force and impreſt Energy 
to move a Body at Reſt; as it "_ to d ſtop 
a e in Motion. bs 

| Paſs 


” 
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paſs we on from the Men of Speculation S. XVI. 
— 
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to the Men of the World, Let Virtue charm © 


never ſo wiſely, they will refuſe to hear the 
Voice of the Charmer. The Figure of Life, 


and the polite and elegant Enjoyments of it 
are to them, what intellectual Order, Har- 
mony and Beauty are to the Speculative. 


Let the Studious rear thew viſionary Fa- 
bries in the Air ; they think it a much more 
ſubſtantial Pleafure to erect grand and mag- 
nificent Structures on ſolid Ground. Diſ- 
courſe to them, as long as you pleaſe, on 


* Pleaſure and Comelineſs of well- ordered 


Aﬀections, and how much better it is to 
govern the Paſſions, than to let them have 


the Aſcendant. T hey will anſwer, that 


they can, with a full . mand over them- 
ſelves; go on in a calm ſedate Purſuit of 
Wealth and Honour: They can, as ſeveral 
others have done before them, without any 


Diſcompoſure of Mind, drain and impoveriſh 


the common Current of Good, to fill their 
own private Canals. They ſcorn-as much, 
as you can, to plunge into the loweſt Sank 


of Vice; what they propoſe, is a ſtudied 


Luxury and a Refinement m Pleaſure, to 


enjoy the preſent criminal Gratifications in 


_ a Manner, as not to deaden by any 


Ee 2 Exceſs 
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Sz2.XVI. Exceſs their Reliſh for the future. The 
— 


ideal Excellency of Virtue they look upon 
as à painted Flame, which may delight the 
Eye of the Curious, but cannot diſpenſe 


any active Warmth and Heat; the Dream 
of idle People, that write in their Cloſets, 
and the Amuſement of idle People, who 
read there. But if you can thoroughly con- 
vince them, that eternal Miſery will be the 
Conſequence of a Life ſpent in purſuing 
forbidden Pleaſure, and amaſſing Wealth by 


indirect Means; that there is no Salvation 


without Repentance ; and no Repentance 
without refunding their ill-gotten Wealth: 


Such a Conſideration preſſed home is like a 


 Mirrour held cloſe to the Lips: If there be 

the leaſt Breath of ſpiritual Life remaining 
in them, it will catch it and ſhew it; it will 
have ſome Effect, if they be not utterly 1 in- 
corrigible. 5 


We ſhall never follow: Vine effectualh 


till we cleave to it with full Purpoſe of 
Heart; with the Energy of a reſolved Will: 
We ſhall never cleave to it with the Energy 


been even WII) win the full ent of 


our Inclinations, till we are uneaſy with- 
out it; we ſhall never be uneaſy without 
it, till we look * it as eſſential to our 


Happiness, 
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Happineſs, till we conſider ourſelves as un- $**-XVT. 
done without it for ever, but by it Heirg of 
eternal Happineſs. He, that is at Eaſe, „ 
will never -exert himſelf vigorouſly ; but | 
| Uneaſineſs.is the great Spur to Action. To 
remove the Preſſure of Uneaſineſs, a Man 
will apply every Engine ; juſt as he would 
heave off any. incumbent Weight, that 
preſſed him down. Now to make a Man 
uneaſy in the Abſence of Virtue, and under 
the Dominion of Vice, ſhall we ſet . before 
him the Fitneſs and Lovelineſs of Morality; 
Motives that apply themſelves either to pure 
abſiraf Reaſon only, which is a cold ſeden- 
tary Principle, or to the calmer Affections, 
which operate but faintly ? Or ſhall we 
all into our Aid, religious Conſiderations, 
ſthe Dread of eternal Vengeance, and the 
Hopes of endleſs Felicity; Conſiderations, 
which touch upon every Thing that is molt 
dear and valuable to us, and call forth the 
f Workings of Self-Love and the Deſire of 
: MW Happineſs, the firſt great Wheel of the 
Soul, to which all the reſt move in Subor- 
{8 dination ; I do not believe that any Perſon, 
from the Creation to this Time, has been 
t MW reclaimed, by the Strength of the former 
7 Motives, from a Habit of Vice to that of 


TY. Virtae : 
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Sz XVI. Virtue ; But ſeveral have been in all Ages 


reformed by the latter. 

Iſthe Beauty of Virtue has 0 little Ef. 
fect apon us in the calmer Seaſons of Life; 
it has ſtill much leſs in the Hour of 7. * 
and in the Day of Adverfity. What may 
keautity and embelliſh the Soul in Profſpe- 
rity, will be of little Service to invigorate 
and ſtrengthen it under Affliction; like thoſe 


Perſons who are the Ornaments of Peace, 


þut are too tender to bear the rough Hard. 
ſhips of War, or to ſtand the Shock in the 
Day of Battle. An uneaſy Senſation or a 
clamorous Appetite will be always too hard 
for a fine deli ghtfal Reflection: Becauſe it 
will preſs rudely in, demand to be heard, 


and break off the ſweet Intercourſe which 


wre may be holding with ſome beloved Idea. 
That delicate Feeling within, by which we 


enjoy ourſelves and diſcern the Agrecable- 


neſs of Virtue, will give Way to anbther 


Feeling of a boiſterous Nature, that of Pain 


for Inſtance, Let us ſuppoſe the mtrinſic 


Worth and abſolute Lovelineſs of Virtne, in 
itſelf, abſtracting from all the benefitial 
Conſequences and happy Effects of Virtue, 
that is, abſtracting from every Thing lovely 
in Virtue ; (For Virtue can be no farther 
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88 XVI. 
lovely, than as it a Means to Happineſs ;) 5 


et the Lovelineſs of Virtue cannot be a 
Motive to all Men at any Time: For ſeve- 
ral have no Manner of Notion of it. Nor 
can it be a Motive to any Man at all Tin mes: 
It would have juſt as 2 5 Influence upon 
a Man in deep Diſtreſs, as the beautiful 
Proſpect of the Rainbow had upon the Per- 
ſon, who after a Shipwr eck was as juſt ſink- 
ing into the Deep. All this, ſays he, 
« 18 mighty fine; but what is it to Me 
« who am periſhing irretrievably ?” - The 
Love of Virtue, without Rewards, either in 
Hand or Proſpect, is like the love of Beau- 
ty excluſive of all other Conſiderations. A 
Lover may form fine luxuriant romantic 
Scenes in his Imagination; yet all that 
Aſſemblage of ſoft, tender, delicate Ideas, 
the Product of a Mind at Eaſe, vaniſhes, as 


ſoon as Poverty comes upon him, ile an 


armed Man. Juſt ſo a Man, at Eaſe in his 
Circumſtances, or at Leiſure in his Cloſet, 
may be tranſported with contemplating the 


Goodlineſs of Virtue: Vet the rude Preſlure 


of Adverſity will ſoon put to the Rout thoſc 


airy refined Notions, owing to the Lit huſi- 


aſm of an over-heated Fancy, not the Zug- 
geſtions of cool Reaſon, which never fepa- 
e 4 rates 


* 
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Ser.XVI. rates the Beauty of Virtue from its Uſeful- 


neſs, which is its only Beauty. Nothing 
can ſupport a Man in the Practice of his 
Duty in the Depths of Affliction, but the 
Conſideration, that the Deity will. enjoin 
nothing as a Duty, by which he ſhall be a 
Loſer or a Sufferer upon the Whole: That, 
however his Happineſs and his Duty may be 
disjoined at preſent ; yet the Streams ſhall 
unite again and flow for ever in the ſame 


Current. Whether do they act more ra- 
tionally, who admire Virtue as a fine Piece 


of Painting or Statuary; or they, who pur- 
ſue it as the Source of ſolid everlaſting Hap- 
pineſs? They, who delight in it, juſt as 


bh they do in a fine Piece of Painting or Sta- 


tuary, for its Beauty; would part with it, 
when reduced to Poverty, juſt as they would 
do with a fine Piece of Painting, to pur- 
chaſe the ſublantial Convemencies of Life. 
'The Principles of Religion will ſupport Vir- 


tue and us, and be, like God, a preſent Help 


in Trouble: But all other Principles, however 


entertaining at other Times, will, like falſe 


Friends, forſake us; when we have moſt 


Need of Them, in the Day of Adverſity. 


Though there may be a natural Fitneſs 


or Unfitneſs1 in Actions „ as a5 they have a Ten- 


deney 
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dency to advance or hinder the public Good S2. XVI. 
antecedently to the Will of {God ; yet their — 5 


moral Fitneſs muſt be founded on his Will, 
as their only ſure and ſolid Baſis: For Mo- 
rality ſuppoſes a determined Rule of Life 
| and a fixed Purſuit of natural Fitneſſes. 

Now He, who purſues what is naturally 
fit for the Sake of the greateſt Good, eternal 
Felicity, may act invariably, becauſe he goes 
upon the Strength of a Moti ve which Nothing 
can outweigh. But He who follows what is 
naturally fit for the Sake of ſome temporal 
Good, mult change his Meaſures, when a 
greater Good, inconſiſtent with his Purſuits, 
offers itſelf. The Rule of right Reaſon in 
him, who belteves no other State, would be 
to procure all the Advantages and Pleaſures 
he could in hs: And ſo all the Rules of 
what we now call Virtue, would be quite 
inverted. It would be reaſonable to break 
through any or all of them to make Life 
| bappy when we could; and it would be rea- 
ſonable to throw up Life, when we could not: 

Setting the Will of the Deity aſide, we 
ſhould be ſo far from being under an Obk- 
gation to hve well, that we ſhould not be 
| obliged to live af all. Either we muſt ſay, 
that Virtue is not aniverſally obligatory at 
EEG Ie | 55 all 
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Sex.XVI. 2% Times and upon all Emergencies ; not 
ſomething jixed, ?nuzriable, and indifpenjible, 
but only cceaffonal; which is contrary to 
the very Idea of Virtue: Or we mult ſay, 
that we are obliged to practiſe Virtue in all 
Caſes of Extremity, though we ſhall be 
never the better for our uncomplying Ho- 
neſty, nay, though we be finally Loſers by it; 
which is contrary to common Senſe :—Or 
we muſt found Virtue upon the Sanction 
and Will of the Deity, who alone can make 
it our Intereſt to practiſe Virtue in all Caſes, MW. 
in the loweſt Ebb of Fortune, as well as in 
an uninterrupted Flow of Proſperity. 
I do not, however, place Virtue upon ar- 
Bitrary Will. For arbitrary Will is changea - 
ble, and no conſiſtent Rule of Action, which 
Virtue implies, can take Place upon ſo pre- 
carious a Footing. No, Virtue muſt be fix- 
ed on the ſure Baſis of God's immutable and 
neceſſary Will. For it may be demonſtrated, 
that the Creator neceſſarily and immutabh 
wills the general Happineſs of the Creation, 
And moral Virtue is, to chuſe what is in its W 4 
genuine T endency, productive of the general il © 
Happineſs, in Conformity to bis Will, his 
. N00 \ 
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on the aids of Thoſe: whopre- 
| tend to Morality without Religion. 


Preached before the nenn one's of 


OXFORD. 


Coresstans III. 23. 


ever ye do, 40 it heartily, as to the 
Lord _—_ not unto Men. 


endeavoured, I/, to aſcertain the 
"= ** Fonndation of Morality, and fix 
it on its proper Baſis, viz. a a to 
f ſhe Deity : T now proceed, 


u, To enquire into the Character and 


Motives of Thoſe, who though Strangers 


jo aa _ Devotion, yet pretend to be 
animated 
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428 On the Characters of thoſe, who 


9 animated with the moſt exalted Sentiments 
of Benevolence, Humanity and Probity. 

It is no eaſy Matter to underſtand, upon 
what Principles they can act, who make 
Pretenſions to an exalted Worth; but are 
unfortunately loſt to all Sentiments of Piety. 
If they diſbelieve a future State, then to 
think, that they ſhall-ſhortly be, as if they 
never had beer that they muſt ſoon be 
ſwallowed up in Annihilation, that bottom- 
leſs Gulph, where all Diſtinctions are loſt, 
as, Rivers in the Ocean; is enough to pall 
each exalted and noble Thought, and to 
beget in them a Sullenneſs, Sourneſs and 
Diſcontent. A Fretfulneſs and Impatience, 
that will grow upon them, will make them 
fo far from fulfilling the Law by bearing one 
another's Rurthens, that they will be incapa- 
ble of bearing their own. They muſt de- 

ſpiſe themſelves and their Fellow-Creatures 
as a Set of inſignificant Reptiles, that are 
w.crawl for a. while upon the Face of the 

Earth, and then to mix with the common 


Maſs of Things. And as they, who ex- 


pect no other Life, ought to make the f 
of this, they muſt contract a narrow ſpirited 


and Ylberal Caſt of W 
| e But 
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pretend to Morality without Religion. 429 
But if they believe a future State, How en 
can they have any Taſte and Reliſh for, 
Benevolence; and yet have no Love for 
that Being, who has endowed Morality and 
Benevolence with an exceeding and eternal 
Reward? On the other Hand, wllat de- 
lightful Perceptions muſt it give them to 
reflect, that at the ſame Time, that they are 
wiſhing, contriving, and promoting the Hap- 
pineſs of their Fellow-Creatures ; they are 
Fellow-Workers with that great and good 
Being, who is able and willing to give them 
as great a Happineſs, as their moſt unbound- 
ed Good-Will can wiſh ; and far greater, 
than their narrow Underſtanding can con- 
ceive ? How muſt their Hearts burn within 
them, who have ſo fervent a Zeal for Cha- 
rity, to find, that this Charity ſhall never 
fail; that theſe ſhort-lived Inſtances of 
Friendſhip and Good-Will, which we ſhew 
to one another here, will be ſucceeded by 
an uninterrupted Intercourſe of mutual En- 
dearments for ever and ever? And what 
will moſt heighten their Humanity, will 
be to conſider, that we ſhall all be Par- 
takers of the ſame common Happineſs from 
him, with whom is the Fulneſs of Foy, and 
from whom, continual Rzvers of Pleaſure 

RE! are 


430 On the Characters of thoſe, wha 
; 5 are ever ſtreaming. It is then abſurd to 
pretend a Love for Benevolence; and yet 
to be regardleſs of the moſt Benevolent Be. 
ing, that is. And it is likewiſe abſurd to 
pretend to love Him, without a ſerious Ex. 
amination into his Will; never diſmiſſing, 
what bears that yenerable Stamp, without 
a fair and impartial Hearing of the Eviden- 
ces for the Truth of it. For, on whom. 
ſoever the World may beſtow the Title of 
moral Men; yet an indifferent Careleſſneſs, 
and a wilful Neglect to examine into hit 
Will and Pleaſure is no Part of Moralih. 
Nay his Will, whoſe Pleaſure we mult ei. 
ther do, or whoſe Diſpleaſure we muſt un- 
avoidably ſuffer, ought to be the uppermoſt 
Conſideration of every Man. Can he de- 
ſerve the Name of a good Man, who doe; 
not ſhew the leaſt Regard to that Being, to 
whom he owes every Thing: The Deity 
being the Fountgin-head: even of thoſe Bleſ- 


ſings, which are conveyed to him by his 
Fellow-Creatures, as through ſo many 

_ Channels? 

But is it not, you will ſay, true in Fact, 
that there are ſeveral of ſtrict Probity, Ge- 
neroſity and Worth, without the leaſt Tinc- 
ture of Piety? To which J anſwer, ſeveral 


- have 


pretend to Morality without Religion. 
have from their Infancy aſſociated the Ideas * 
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of Happineſs and Eſteem ; of Miſery ane 


Diſgrace. This makes them decline thoſe 
Actions which may entail Infamy and Diſ- 
grace upon them ; and purſue thoſe, which 
may beget an Eſteem for them; Eſteem 


being to them an eſſential Ingredient of - : 


Happineſs. They have been taught to ſet 
an high Value upon themſelves ; which high 
Value of themſelves is always, more or leſs, 
accompanied by a Suſpicion or Miſtruſt, that 
they over-value themſelves. For which 
Reaſon they are impatient to have the fa- 
vourable Verdict, which they paſs upon 
| themſelves, ſeconded and confirmed by the 
Approbation of others, and unwilling to do 
any Thing, that may leſſen them in the 
Opinion of their Fellow-Creatures. It is 


| Virtue, which is their Incentive to good 
Actions. And if we look abroad into the 
World, we find it thus in Fact. Perſons of 
this Stamp will ſcorn to do a little Thing, 
through the Abborrence of any Thing, that 
may make them cheap and contemptille in 
the Eye of the World: But they will not 
ſeruple to commit a Sin, upon which the 
faſhionable World has ſtamped a Credit, and 


gwen 


then the Deſire of Fame, not the Love of 


On the Charadters of theſs, who 
given a Sanction to. A Perſon who is wn. 


—— grateful, much more ungrateful to his $4. 


vereign Benefactor, muſt be void of every 
Thi ing, which is great, glorious and beauti. 
ul in tlie Soul. He may indeed be actu- 
ated by the Love of Applauſe, by Caprice, 
by the prevailing Mode and Faſhion of the 
Age, in which he ves; but his Mind is 
too narrow, contracted and ungenerous to 
be ſwayed by any fixed and determined Prin. 
6 of Goodneſs. Ag 7 
Hie, who in a public Sphere bann to have 
the Good of his Country much at Heart, ſu- 
perior to all intereſted Views; in private Life 
blaſts the Honour, wounds the Peace of 1 
deſerving Family, and does that, which he 
would think fo unreaſonable, as to warrant 
the keeneſt Reſentments, if he were the 
Party injured. You wonder at this motle 
Mixture in his Character. But why ſhoull 
you expect a Conſiſtency of Life and Man. 
ners from him, who has no religious, and 
therefore no conſiſtent Principle to act upon! 
The Caſe is this: What he as in a publi 
Sphere, he acts not as a Duty incumbent on 
Him, but as it falls in with his reigning 
Paſſion, his Fondneſs for Popularity, and a 
Deſire to be * of by Others, as highly 
Ty a5 
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as he thinks of himſelf. In private Life, 
when the Eye of the World is no more upon 


him, his %%% and ſordid Paſſions operate 
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with their ful/ Force, and draw him off 


from that Goodneſs, which he never prac- 
tiſed for ſubſtantial Reaſons : He hoped, 
that what he did in Privacy, would eſcape 


the public Notice: But if it took Air, the 


World, the higher Part of the World, has 


dignified theſe Vices with a ſpecious Name 


of Gallantry, given a Countenance to them, 
and, by the Commonneſs of them, leſſened 
the popular Odium againſt them. 

I anſwer further, that there is a Diſtinc- 
tion to be made between. a complexional Be- 
nevolence, and a rational Humanity. The 
Former depends upon a finer Texture of 
the Body, a briſker Circulation of the Blood, 
and Flow of the animal Spirits ; and is ra- 


| ther an Happrneſs, than a Virtue. And it . 


is obſervable, that this Benevolence decays 
in ſome People, as they advance in Vears: 
Thoſe, who were open to every ſocial and 
humane Pleaſure, ſometimes grow contracted 


in old Age, and center every Thing in them- 


ſelves; like Rivers freezing in Winter, that 
before diſpenſed Plenty and Fruitfulneſs all 
around. The Truth of the Matter is: It 


+. F f was 
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lk was only an occaſional Complacency, ope. 
2 rating by Fits and Starts, not deeply rooted 
in the Sul, but founded on the Temper 
and Mechaniſm of the Body; and therefore 
ccaſed of Courſe, when that Mechaniſm was 
altered. 

The true genuine uniform Benevolence 
Which will ſtand the Teſt, muſt be ſeated 
in the Soul, and founded upon rational 

Principles: And the Queſtion is whether 
there can be ſuch a rational Benevolence, 
which is always the ſame, without any Re- 
gard to that Being, who is the ſame Yeſter- 
day, To-day, and for ever.” Now Benevo- 
lence implies a Diſpoſition to part with ſome 
Advantages, which we enjoy, in order to 
promote the Happineſs of our Fellow-Crea- 
tures, And in fo doing, the Man, who is 
_ actuated by a Principle of Piety, acts very 
Tationally : What he gives unto the Poor, 
hee lends unto the Lord, who will repay him 
again. But he, who foregoes his own En- 
joyments for the Sake of another, without | 
any Proſpect of a Recompence, muſt love 
his Neighbour better than himſelf, contrary 
to the Dictates of cool unbiaſſed Reaſon. 
Though | therefore there may be a conſtitu- 
tonal or natur al Oeneroſity without any 
Love 
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are terminated by this World. | 
There is a Faſhion in Virtues, as well 


as in Vices. Now Charity has the good 
Luck to be in Faſbion at preſent : And it 
happens very fortunately, that an Age and 
Nation, which abound in Sin and Vices of 
all Kinds, ſhould be diſtinguiſhed by a 
Virtue, which covers a Multitude of Sins. 
There have been, I know, ſome who with- 


out any Appearances of Piety have expended 


large Sums of Money in Works of Charity. 
| Now, not. to examine whether this were 
owing to a kindly Impulſe of Nature, or 
to the Deſire of Popularity and Applauſe ; 


let it be obſerved, that whatever they go 


by their Charity, they undo by the Influ- 


ences of a bad Example. When Perſons in 


low Life obſerve thoſe, who move in an 
higher Orb, ſhewing an open Neglect of 


the Deity : They are too apt to copy after 


them, and then, having no Fear of God- 
before their Eyes, give a Looſe to thoſe 
Vices, which 1mpoveriſh them and plunge 


F . 2 them 
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can be no ſuch Thing as a rational, ſteady Cv 
and manly Benevolence, without it. For 
worlaly Pleaſure, Honour or Convenience 
can be his only rational Aim, whoſe Views 
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"TO them into Miſeries of all Kinds. And thus 
— in cligious Men of Rank and Figure intro. 
duce thoſe very Miſeries by their Influence, 
which they can only relieve in Part by 
their Benevolence. Nay, this very Benevo- 
lence, a glaring popular Virtue, makes their 
Example more dangerous, than if they were 
conſummately wicked: Juſt as, according 
to the Moſaic Law, a Man that was le- 
prous only in Part, was more to be avoided; 
than He, whoſe Body was entirely over- 
ſpread with the Leproſy. For a Man de- 
Jperately wicked raiſes in us an'Abborrence, 
and is a Kind of Antidote to Vice: But 
when good as well as bad Ingredients enter 
into the Compoſition of the ſame Man; it 
is to be feared, that his ſhining Qualities, 
and eſpecially ſo ſhining an one as Huma- 
"nity, will give a Luſtre to his Vices, and 
recommend them to our Imitation. All the 
Good, which he can do, will not counter- 
balance the ill Conſequences of an Example 
tending to give diſadvantageous Impreſſions 
of Religion, and to diſcountenance that 
public and reverential Awe of the Deity, 
which is the ſureſt Guard of Virtue and 
the ſtrongeſt Reſtraint from Vice. Imita- 
tion is 9—— a ſtrong Principle of Ac- 
tion, 
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tion, and the Imitation of the Richer to S** * 
the lower Sort. Therefore He, who in #4 
ated by a confiſtent rational Principle a | 
Benevolence, will for the ſame Reaſon, that | 
„ he is benevolent, be, or at leaſt appear to 
ir be, devout; which will be the greateſt In- 
e ſtance of his Benevolence: As his good Ex- 
g ample may prevent thoſe Vices, and that 
.. Diſtreß, the Conſequence of thoſe Vices, 
; which an abandoned, Profaneneſs and Un- 
.. godlineſs never fails to produce. 
„Many of thoſe, who are void of religious 
„ Principles, make | Politeneſs; which ſhould 
be only the Ornament of their Behaviour, 
r the ſole Rule of their Actions. Morality 
t has nothing to do in the Caſe, ( whatever 
' Pretenſions they may make to it) which 
. & teaches Men not to poliſh over their Beha- 
{ viour, but to be 7ntrin/ically good; not to | 
e dige their Paſſions, but to get the beiter 5 
. = of them. The P aſſion, for Inſtance, Ot 
e Malice is equally ſtrong in ſome Men of a 
5 refined Education, as in thoſe, who have 
t vanted that Advantage: The only Diffe- 
rence is, the former hate with a wwel/-bred 
Malice and a courtly Animoſity; ; Whereas 
the Hatred of the latter is more frank and 
undi Wemved « It diſcharges itſelf, which that 
e of 
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Szxwon of the former never does, in unſeemly ſcur. 

Ly rious and outrageous Language. For the 

Clothing of Mens Thoughts differs, juſt as 

the Clothing of their Bodies does, according 

to their different Ranks: The Vulgar clothe 

their Thoughts, juſt as they do their Per- 

ſons, in the moſt homely and coarſe Attire: 

Whereas Men of Condition clothe theirs, 

which are often as corrupt as thoſe of the 

former, in a genteeler Dreſs and more deli- 

cate Apparel. Vice is the ſame in Both: 

In the One it is an open Sepulchre, foul, 

noiſome and unſightly : In the other it is 

a Sepulchre whited over and beautified : 

What is enſeve, is carefully removed out 

of Sight, and nothing appears, whatever 
W may be beneath, but what conveys genteel 
1 and polite Ideas. This is all thoſe Perſons 
| mean, if they have any ſettled Meaning, 
(as far as one can judge from their Practice) 

| who have no Regard for Chriſtianity, but 
yet are Advocates for the Beauty of Virtue. 

| It is to practiſe ſome Virtues, or rather to 
W put on the Appearances of ſome Virtues, 
| | tach as Generoſity, Courage, &c. becauſe 
they are becoming, genteel and reputable, 
give them a conſiderable Figure, and be- 
peak an Elevation of Mind anſwerable to 
\| 2 their 
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their Dignity: In the mean Time, they 


leave others. undone, ſuch as Humility, CL. 


Faith, Meekneſs and Abſtinence ; though 
as much founded upon Reaſon, as any other 
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Virtues ; merely . becauſe They have the 


Misfortune to be may” They do 


not ſo much deteſt Vice, properly ſpeaking, 


as what is /aw, vulgar and unbecoming in 
each Vice, as I obſerved before in that of 
Malice, and might give many more Inſtan- 
ces. Decency is the Idol, which engroſſes 
all their Homage, excluſive of true genuine 
inward Virtue, And if that be the Caſe, 
they may be ſaid to do,. juſt as the Heathens 


did, who ſacrificed to the Graces, but did 


not ſerve the God of Heaven and Earth. 
'They do not abſtain from Sin as ſuch, but 
from Sin under ſuch Modifications, as 


make it ſhocking. and inconſiſtent with fine 


Manners. 


After all, I will not deny, that tbe Head 
of Man ts. deceitful, who can know it? It 


miſtakes mere Notions for Realities, as ſome 
talk and write about Chance, Fortune, and 


Neceſſity, as if they had an actual Exiſtence. 
It may ſometimes imagine, what is a mere 
notional Beauty of Virtue, viz. a Beauty 
viſtinft from its Advantages, to be ſome- 


Fi4 thing. 
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thing real and ſubſlantial. It may derm a 


ui Idea, and then fall in Love with its 


own Creation. For Enthuſiaſm does not 
confine itſelf to Religion, it extends itſelf 
to Virtue and to every Thing elſe. Our 
Notions generally take a Tincture from our 
Temper. And Men, whoſe. glowing and 


romantic Imagination makes plain Senſe flat 


and Zafteleſs to them, will diſreliſb ſuch a 
Morality as the Chriſtian, which is founded 
on plain ſober Senſe : They muſt. image to 


themſelves ſomething raprurous and exta- 


tic: And when they meet with no Object 
of this Kind in the Nature of Things, they 


ſtrike out one for themſelves by the Heat 


of a prolific Fancy. Rapt up into the airy 
Regions of Viſions and Chimeras, where they 


walk in a vain Shew and pleaſe themſelves 


in vain ; they look down with Diſdain upon 
meaner Mortals of a cooler Turn, who fol- 


low unaffected Virtue upon „lid Ground. 
Sanguine Men are ſeldom content with 
Things as they are: To take a Liking to 
them, they muſt imagine Beauties, which 


they have not. And thus ſome may, for 
ought I know, have gone beyond the Verge 


of cool Reaſon, and worked themſelves, up 
into an Enthuſiaſtic Ardour for Virtue by 


the 
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diſintereſted Charms, which they have ſup 


ſed it to have, without any View to its 


real Excellencies, the Advantages it brings 
here and hereafter. The Myſtery of the 
Affair lies here. They feel a Warmth of 


Soul, when they have been long contem- 


| plating the fair Idea ofVirtue : Now they 


imagine, that it is the Beauty of Virtue, 
all-lovely in itſelf, which warms them; 


and that That muſt be ſomething real, not 


viſionary, which can impart a real Warmth - 

Whereas there is Nothing real, but the Fer- 
ment and Glow of he Imagination, which 
always takes Fire 
| upon any Object. Inſtances, however, of 
this lovely Frenzy are very rare: The Groſs 


of our Species are not ſuſceptible * ſo fine a 


an Enthuſiafm. 
The Generality of Men, who pretend 
to Morality independently of Religion, (ex- 


cept thoſe in whom the original Goodneſs 


of their Nature gets the better of the Bad- 
neſs of their Principles, ) are ſuch as have 

ſtudied and practiſed the Art of being eaſy 
and agreeable, without incommoding them- 
| ſelves, or denying themſelves any Pleaſure 
within Bounds. The Difference between 
A 5 — 


dwelling very long 


On the Chiratters of. thoſe, who 
the Vulgar and Them conſiſts in this: That 


| — the former, like Marble in the Block, re- 


tain a native Ruggeaneſs : Whereas the lat- 
ter have an equally impenetrable, but a 
more ſinooth and poliſhed Hardneſs of Heart. 
Cheap Favours, an inſignificant Eaſineſs of 
Good-Manners, and all the Outfide of Be. 


nevolence you may expect from them: But 
do not expect from them any ſolid and ma- 


terial Services; do not expect, that any Thing 
you can ſoy ſhould touch their Hearts, or 
that they will da any Thing, which comes 
warm from thence. Their pretended: Bene- 
volence, is ſomewhat like the Religion of 
the Phariſees, who were inſipidly exact, 


and frivolouſly punctual in little unconcern- 


ing Niceties, ſuch as Tithing Mint, Aniſe 
and Cummin, but neglected the weigbtier 
Matters of the Law, ſuch as Judgment, 
Mercy and Truth: And to Both may be 
applied our Saviour's Saying, Theſe ought Y: 
to hade done, and not to leave the Other un- 
ahne. Benevolence, any further than it is 


conſtitutional, in moſt of Thoſe who diſ- 


claim all Piety and Devotion, is a fine ſound- 
ing Word, of which we hear a great Deal 


in their Converſation ; but fee little or no- 


thing in their Pratice Is their a Man 
7 who, 
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who, though a Stranger to Piety; yet with- * 
out being miſled by Caprice or Oſtentation ww 
goes on in a regular uniform habitual Prac- 
tice of doing Good ; who raiſed above the 
common Wants of Life feels the Miſeries of 
his Felow-Creatures with almoſt as much 
I Senfibility, as if he knew by Experience 
WW what it was to want; and reheves them 
with all the Bounty of one, whois not afraid 5 
co want himſelf ? Such a Man would not 4 
de far from the Kingdom of Heaven. But | 
) 


Jam afraid, ſuch a Character is, for the 

moſt Part, viſionary and romantic. We 
run from one Extreme to another: And 
henevolence without Piety, to which it is 5 
cloſely allied, is commonly as much mere 1 
pretence and Hypocriſy; as Piety without 
Benevolence was during the Time of the 
„rand Rebellion. Then Men were for giv- 
© Wh ing Glory to God, without ſhewing Good- = j 

will to Men, or promoting Peace upon Earth : 
And, ſince that Time, ſome have ſet up a 
Principle of Morality and Good-Will to 
Man, excluſive of all Devotion and Homage 


to tlie Deity. Both are inſeparably united; 
and what God and Reaſon have joined toge- 
o- ther, let not Man put aſunder. But Folly, 
6 ike Matter is continually ſhufting the Scene, 
0, 


5 . and 
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Sennen and ſubſiſting under different Modifications, 
lt is the Fate of ſome People to be govern- 


ed by a Set of Words without any deter- 
minate Meaning annexed to them. Seeking 


the Lord, when Men were ravaging the. 
Nation, was not more a Cant Term and 
mere argon, than the agreeable ſoft Sound of 


Benevolence is, generally ſpeaking; at pre- 
ſent, without that, Which muſt be the Baſis 
of it, an affectionate Love of God. A Man 
may indeed do Good occaſionally without 
any Principle, the very Brutes doing ſeve- 


ral Acts that are materially good: But to 
be habitually good, to be all of a Piece and 


conſiſtent throughout, there muſt be a fixed 
Principle of Goodneſs woven into the Soul. 
And He that will not do Good to his Fel- 
low - Creatures for the Sake of God, who 
created him; cannot, conſiſtentiy with 
Reaſon, be obliged to do it upon other Mo- 


tives. To leſſen therefore our Love of 


God, is to weaken our Love of Mankind. 


That God would place to his own Account, 


whatever was done for his Sake to our 


diſtreſſed Brethren; is a Motive to do Good 
as much ſuperior to all others, as He Him- 


felf is to all other Beings. 


An 


** 
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An excellent Grecian Hiſtorian *, who $81 vt Mon 
lived before thoſe Principles of Irreligion 


had gotten Footing in Rome, to which he 


aſeribes the Ruin of his own Country, has 
an Obſervation very appoſite to my preſent 
Pu 


rpoſe. I ſhall beg Leave to tranſcribe 
it, as I find it tranſlated by a very eminent 


Writer T. 
See now the Difference Ui. e. . 


a ſtrict Obſervance of Religion and a Diſ- 
regard to it] © un Greece, he, that is in- 


« truſted with the public Money, (to paſs 
« by other Matters) though it be but of a 


\ « ſingle Talent, and though he gives a 
| « a ten- fold Security, cannot be brought to 
« diſcharge his Engagements: While a- 
.* mong the Romans the mere Religion of 
an Oath keeps thoſe, who in the pub- 
« lic Adminiſtration or in foreign Nego- 
<* tiations have vaſt Sums of Money paſling 
through their Hand from violating their 


“Honour and Uprightneſs. And whereas 
in other Places (where Irreligion prevails) 


*« 1t is rare to find a Man, who = his 


9 > Pol bius. 
1 See the whole Paſſage in the Divine Legation, Vol. I. 


Page 297, iſt Edition, with the Author's very judicious 
Reflections upon it. 
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« as 
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clean ; on the contrary akon 


the Romans it is as rare to find any of. 


« fending in this Kind“. 

Thus 03 this Writer; from whoſe Coun. 
try thoſe very irreligious Notions were ſoon 
after introduced into Rome, which in Pro- 
ceſs of Time, proved deſtructive to it too. 

I ſhall cloſe this Diſcourſe with the fo] 
lowing Remark, viz. That though a Man 
ſhould violate ſome or even all the ſcial Du- 
ties; yet as long as a Regard to the Deity 


was not quite extinct in him, there would be 


ſtill ſome Hold to be taken, and ſome faint 
opes of reclaiming Him. The Roo of 
' Virtue (for the Fear of the Lord is the Be- 


Finning 7 dom) is ſtill in the Ground: 


And it may yet put forth again, though ſe. 
veral of the conſiderable Branches have been 
maimed and lopped off : But when a reve- 


rential Awe of his Maker is quite worn out 


and defaced, then indeed the Ax is laid unto 
the Root of the Tree: The very Foundation, 


upon which the Hopes of Amendment could 
be built, is deſtroyed : His Recovery is de- 
ſperate and his Ruin ſealed : There is no- 
thing left to curb him from Vice, and brine 


him back again to the Practice of Virtug. 
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